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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CHIEF  ETCHERS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  SCHOOLS. 

IT  has  been  previoufly  Hated  (vol.  i.  p.  89)  that  etching  as  a 
procefs  for  the  ornamentation  of  metal  furfaces  was  pradtifed 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  to  who  firft 
employed  it  as  a method  of  engraving  in  our  prefent  acceptation  of 
this  term,  there  has  been  confiderable  difpute,  and  both  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  fchools  have  claimed  the  credit  of  its  introdudtion. 
To  Albert  Diirer,  Lukas  van  Leyden,  Daniel  Hopfer,  Marc 
Antonio,  Parmigiano,  D.  Campagnola,  L.  da  Vinci,  G.  A.  de 
Brefcia,  has  the  honour  been  awarded. 

Though  fome  of  thefe  mailers  did  undoubtedly  etch  as  a pro- 
cefs of  engraving  very  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  in  the  opinion 
of  Duchefne  aine  (Voyage  d’une  Iconophile,  p.  350),  and  of 
PaiTavant  (vol.  ii.  p.  135),  they  were  foreftalled  by  the  mailer  \J\J  * 
or  Wenzel  von  Olmiitz  (?)  in  a curious  fatirical  print  bear- 
ing the  date  1496,  and  the  title,  ‘ Roma  Caput  Mundi.’  Of  this 
piece  three  impreffions  are  known — one  example  is  at  Drefden, 

* Concerning  this  Mafter,  refer  to  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  313—315. 
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another  at  Frankfurt,  and  the  third  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  however,  after  clofe  infpe&ion  of  the  print, 
has  declared  (Academy,  No.  ioi,  1874)  ‘ it  to  be  not  an  eau-forte, 
but  an  engraving  proper.’  When  two  fuch  good  judges  as  M. 
Duchefne  and  Mr.  Scott  differ  it  behoves  one  to  fpeak  with 
caution.  We  ftate,  therefore  with  fuch  referve,  that,  after  careful 
examination  of  the  print  along  with  an  expert  whofe  life  has  been 
fpent  in  connexion  with  engravings,  the  conclufion  arrived  at  was, 
that  while  the  major  portion  of  the  technic  was  certainly  due  to  the 
graver  there  was  fatisfa&ory  evidence  of  the  etching  procefs  having 
been  reforted  to  in  particular  parts.  In  relation  with  this  in  other 
refpe&s  interefling  engraving  reference  fhould  be  made  to  M. 
Champfleury’s  article,  ‘ De  quelques  Eflampes  Satiriques  pour  et 
contre  la  Reforme’  in  the  Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  viii.  p.  404, 
1873,  an<^  to  Thaufing’s  Diirer,  Gefchichte,  etc.  p.  184,  where  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  print  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  initial 
letter  of  Chapter  IX.,  the  original  being  afcribed  to  Wohlgemuth. 

Further,  there  are  certain  etched  pieces  by  the  old  Nether- 
lands mailer  of  the  cypher  \fj  ^ , which  Paffavant  and  Nagler 

afTert  preceded  the  print  by  the  mailer  W,  or  Wenzel  von 
Olmiitz.  Thefe  examples  are  the  eight  military  fubje&s  de- 
fcribed  by  Bartfch,  vol.  vi.  p.  63,  nn.  24-31.  But  the  date  of  the 
production  of  them  is  merely  affumed. 

Under  any  circumflances  neither  Albert  Diirer  nor  Parmigiano 
was  the  firfl  to  praClife  etching  as  a procefs  for  affording  impref- 
fions  on  paper.  Thefe  two  mailers  have  been  favoured  as  the 
originators  of  it,  and  both  may  have  credit  for  having  very  early 
reforted  to  it,  though  we  cannot  fay  that  the  former  at  leafl 
employed  it  with  a fuccefs  commenfurate  with  the  refults  attained 
by  him  in  other  branches  of  art. 

There  are  nine  pieces  by  Diirer,  the  technic  of  which  is  very 
different  from  that  of  his  other  prints,  and  fo  peculiar  as  to  im- 
prefs  the  mofl  cafual  obferver.  Thefe  pieces  are  numbered  in 
Bartfch,  nn.  19,  21,  22,  26,  43,  59,  70,  72,  and  99  (vol.  vii.). 
The  exadl  method  of  engraving  and  the  metal  therein  employed 
have  been  matters  for  difpute.  Some  have  regarded  mofl  of  thefe 
prints  as  having  been  engraved  on  iron  plates  by  means  of  a mor- 
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dant,  while  others  have  ftated  fteel,  tin,  and  pewter,  to  have  been 
reforted  to  in  more  than  one  inftance.  There  are  thofe  who  per- 
ceive the  ordinary  etching  procefs — i.  e.  the  ufe  of  a liquid  mordant 
on  copper — in  five  or  fix  of  the  prints  referred  to,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  dry-point  on  iron  plates  in  the  remainder.  The 
union  of  the  dry-point  and  mordant  has  been  thought  by  others 
to  have  been  reforted  to  by  Diirer.  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  not  more  than  five  or  fix  of  thefe  nine 
plates  are  pure  etchings,  and  that  one  only  (B.  19,  Hel.  19)  is 
pofitively  known  to  have  been  etched  on  iron.  How  far  the  dry- 
point  was  reforted  to,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  metal  ufed 
in  the  other  inftances,  are  open  queftions  ; the  matter  is  treated 
with  fome  detail  by  Thaufing,  pp.  331-337,  to  whofe  ‘ Diirer  Gef- 
chichte’  reference  may  be  made.  Under  any  circumftances,  thefe 
particular  engravings  with  one  exception,  viz.  n.  59,  cannot  be  faid 
to  fhow  Albert  Diirer  to  advantage.  They  appear,  remarks  Mr. 
Scott, — 

‘ Rather  tentative  than  anything  elfe,  at  leaft  the  majority.  The  flight 
fketch  of  one  of  the  beft — Chrift’s  agony  in  the  Garden — at  Vienna  is 
much  finer  than  the  etching.  And  even  the  beft  of  them,  the  Cannon, 
for  example,  wants  that  command  over  the  biting-in  procefs,  which 
enables  the  artift  to  give  the  exadt  light  and  ihade  he  wants.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  Diirer  that  to  keep  the  corrofive  acid  longer  on  one  portion  of 
the  defign  than  on  another,  was  to  get  variety  of  ftrength  in  the  line.  Be- 
fides,  the  corrofion  of  fharp  lines  on  iron  or  fteel  needs  much  pradiice  and 
good  chemicals.  The  ornamentation  of  the  fmall  iron  caikets  by  Nurn- 
berg  fmiths,  and  of  breaft-plates  and  helmets,  was  not  deep,  but  fhallow. 
In  ufing  the  acid  on  fteel  without  agitating  it  while  the  adiion  is  going  on, 
there  is  apt  to  take  place  a depofition  of  the  difengaged  carbon  which 
obftrudts  the  further  deepening  of  the  line.  And  this  refult  appears  evi- 
dent in  Diirer’s  etchings  ; they  have  a faint  grey  charadfer,  inftead  of  the 
fliarp,  fpirited  incifion  we  recognife  in  his  engravings.  Afterwards  copper 
was  univerfally  ufed,  and  the  adiion  of  nitrous  acid  on  that  metal  is  not 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  difficulty  ; and  as  copper  was  the  metal  Diirer  ufed  for 
engraving,  we  may  conclude  that  his  ufe  ofiron  was  Amply  the  imitation 
of  the  craftfmen  whofe  previous  pradiice  we  have  mentioned.  On  fome 
of  thefe  iron  plates  Diirer  has  fallen  back  not  upon  the  graver — which 
perhaps  he  broke  in  the  attempt — but  on  the  etching  point  on  the  bare 
plate  without  corrofion  at  all — dry-point — as  it  is  called,  merely  fcratching 
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and  fcribbling,  and  this  printed  gives  a black  and  grey  fmudge  admirable 
for  light  and  lhadow.  It  was  thus  Rembrandt  enriched  the  art,  and 
Diirer  was  certainly  the  preparative  genius  fhowing  the  way.’  (Bibl.  64, 
p.  105.) 

Mr.  Hamerton  remarks  of  Diirer’s  etchings,  that  c it  would 
be  an  affedlation  to  fay  very  much  beyond  this,  that  they  are 
right  in  workmanfhip  and  as  good  in  conception  as  the  artift’s 
other  religious  pieces.’ 

The  Saint  Jerome  (B.  59),  when  feen  as  a fine  impreffion, 
has  fomething  very  captivating  about  it,  and  foreftiadows  quite  the 
effects  produced  by  Rembrandt,  through  the  means  of  dry-point 
and  burr.  Good  impreffions  are  rare.  A photograph  of  this  piece 
was  given  in  the  illuftrated  fale  catalogue  of  the  Durazzo  Collec- 
tion ; the  original  brought  240/.  Chrifl  Praying  (B.  19)  is  mafterly 
and  free. 

But  we  have  faid  enough  on  this  matter,  for  it  was  not  to  em- 
phafize  the  etchings  of  Diirer,  that  we  made  of  the  procefs  in 
queftion  a diftincl  fubjedf ; but  to  bring  together  thofe  mafters 
who  maybe  with  moft  juftice  confidered  as  the  reprefentative  men 
of  the  department,  a department  diftindf  in  many  of  its  charafter- 
iltics  from  that  of  ordinary  engraving  with  the  burin,  and  even  of 
the  ‘ mixed  manner.’  Comparing  etching  with  the  former,  M. 
Charles  Blanc  eloquently  writes, — 

* What  a difference  indeed  between  the  methods ! Jull:  as  the  burin, 
with  its  meafured  procedures,  its  forefeen  and  methodical  elegance  befits 
compofitions  of  ferious  character,  figures,  and  the  ideal  nude ; fo  etching 
in  its  capricious  humour  fuits  familiar  and  ruftic  fcenes,  the  confufion  of 
wild  landfcapes,  the  pidurefquenefs  of  ruins,  and  the  epifodes — conftantly 
new — of  the  combat  between  light  and  fhade  taking  place  before  our  eyes. 
The  burin  {lowly  confervates  the  mafter-pieces  of  monumental  painting, 
and  of  the  higheft  kind  of  fculpture.  Etching  re-echoes  as  it  goes  the 
fugitive  accidents  and  varied  phenomena  of  real  life,  or  the  fancies  of  a day. 
The  burin  in  a word  refponds  to  the  dignity  of  art,  and  to  the  fevere  elo- 
quence of  drawing.  Etching  reprefents  improvifation,  freedom,  and  colour. 
Brought  into  contraft  with  inferior  nature  it  gives  zell  to  the  molt  vulgar 
fcenes.  Through  the  “ point’’  of  Oftade  etching  interefts  us  in  the  dis- 
order of  a poor  ruilic  cabin,  in  the  adventures  of  a pot-houfe,  in  the 
uglinefs  of  a peafant  and  of  his  female  goflip.  In  the  work  of  Ruyfdael, 
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it  communicates  to  us  that  feeling  of  melancholy  with  which  woody  foli- 
tudes  infpire  poetic  dreamers,  while  on  the  copper  of  a Thomas  Wyck, 
of  a Karel  dujardin,  it  lends  a fingular  charm  to  the  figure  ol  a beggar 
afking  alms  and  to  the  mules  founding  their  bells  as  they  go  along.  Etching 
attaches  itfelf  in  preference  to  all  that  is  irregular,  bizarre,  unfinifhed,  un- 
expeded,  or  in  ruin.  It  likes  to  exprefs  the  broken  plafter  of  an  old  wall ; 
the  ruins  of  a well  from  which  the  maid  is  drawing  up  water  ; the  fallcn- 
in  roof  of  a barn  whereon  alight  the  pigeons  ; the  upfet  wheel-barrow  on 
which  perch  the  hens,  even  the  dung-heap  where  the  pigs  wallow  with 
delight.  But — oh  miracle  of  art  — in  its  kingdom  are  neither  unclean 
beafts,  nor  odious  monfters,  no  unwholefome  emanations  nor  foetid  muck. 
Through  it,  everything  becomes  purified,  and  difagreeable  fenfations  be- 
come agreeable  feelings.  Through  it,  the  infignificant  attracts  us,  the 
ufelefs  captivates,  uglinefs  may  adually  pleafe,  and  the  ignoble,  even  though 
unpardonable,  is  neverthelefs  condoned.’  (Bibl.  7,  p.  679.) 

‘It  is  not  the  lefs  true  that  etching  is  incompatible  with  large  dimen- 
fions.  Rembrandt  himfelf,  when  he  exceeded  a quarto  fize,  was  forced  to 
refort  to  the  burin  to  bring  his  work  to  a fatisfadory  conclufion,  though 
thus  deftroying  its  characters  of  lively  infpiration,  and  of  its  having  been 
done  at  once.  Or  he  was  obliged  to  negled  a portion  of  his  plate,  in  order 
to  delicately  finilh  certain  chofen  parts  only  of  his  compofition.  “To 
finilh  an  etching  ! ” — the  very  words  feem  aftonilhed  to  find  themfelves 
together ! It  is  the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  regulating  a converfa- 
tion,  or  of  performing  the  toilet  of  dejhabiile.  Oitade  in  going  over  his 
pieces  with  the  dry-point  has  more  often  than  not  made  them  dull  and 
heavy.  Take  the  prints  of  Van  Dyck — particularly  his  portraits  of 
artifts — in  their  date  of  pure  etchings  before  touched  with  the  burin — they 
are  exquifite  works  produced  with  little  labour  ; they  are  fketches,  but 
they  are  perfed.  Sneyders,  Frank,  Breughel,  Vorfterman,  De  Vos,  and 
others  live  in  them ; they  move,  fpeak  to  you,  call  you,  offer  you  their  hands. 
Withfome  touches  of  the  “point,”  Van  Dyck  has  indicated  the  ofteology  of 
the  brow,  the  vanilhingof  the  temples,  the  prominencesof  the  cheek-bones, 
the  cartilages  of  the  nofe,  the  flattening  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the  chin.  Two 
more  ffrokes,  a few  touches  thrown  here  and  there,  a few  dottings,  and 
you  touch  thefe  fine,  elegant,  halitous  hands,  taper  fingers,  and  delicate 
articulations.  You  think  you  perceive  the  living  halitus  imbibed  by  the 
paper.  . . . But  what  becomes  of  thefe  marvellous  etchings  as  foon  as 
the  engravers  of  Antwerp  finilh  them  with  the  burin  ? What  heavinefs, 
what  coldnefs,  what  an  effacement  of  all  the  accents  of  life.’  (Bibl.  7, 
p.  685.) 
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‘ Etching  could  not  flourifh  during  the  time  of  the  earlier  great  mafters, 
frnce  its  nature  is  incompatible  with  Jlyk-  • . • In  the  hiftory  of  art,  en- 
graving by  this  procefs  is  contemporaneous  with  the  pifturefque.  It  is 
impofftble  to  conceive  it  flourifhing  during  the  great  epochs  of  painting  at 
thofe  glorious  times  when  the  mafters  of  art  kept  paramount  in  view  beauty 
of  form  as  they  conceived  their  types  and  expreffed  the  ideal ; poftefling 
eloquence  before  the  invention  of  rhetoric.’  (Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  ix. 
p.  200.  1 86 1 .) 

Though  the  mafters  prefently  to  be  noticed  may  be  confidered 
the  etchers  par  excellence , as  they  carried  out  the  procefs  in  their 
different  walks  to  great  perfection,  and  almoft  difcarded  the  ufe  of 
the  burin,  many  of  the  engravers  already  paffed  in  review  fre- 
quently had  recourfe  more  or  lefs  to  the  acid  and  dry-point  in  per- 
fecting their  plates.  From  feveral  of  the  mafters  already  fpoken  of 
numerous  pieces  in  this  mixed  work  exift,  but  though  the  etching 
be  there  it  merges  its  marked  and  artiftic  qualities  in  the  general 
effect  produced,  and  which  is  very  different  from  that  character  if- 
ing  the  works  of  the  purifts  and  great  etchers  now  to  be  fpoken 
of.  But  we  wifh  the  ftudent  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  fome  of  the 
pieces  of  the  mafters  already  alluded  to,  there  is  often  a confider- 
able  amount  of  technic  due  to  the  needle  and  dry-point. 


Etching  in  the  Northern  Schools  may  be  ill  u ft  rated  by  the 
following  Mafters  in — - 

Portraiture;  Scriptural,  Hiftoric  Compofttion. 

v — Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Bol,  Van  Vliet,  Livens. 

Genre,  Domeftic  and  Peafant  Life,  Humour. 

<p  — Oftade,  Teniers,  Bega,  Dulart. 

Animal  Life. 

X — P.  Potter,  Berchem,  Karel  du  Jardin,  Van  de  Velde,  Roos, 
Stoop,  De  Laer,  De  Bye. 

Landfcape. 

^ — Claude,  Both,  Swanevelt,  Waterloo,  Ruifdael,  Everdingen, 
Weirotter. 

Marine  Incident. 

» — Zeeman,  Bakhuizen. 
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If  every  branch  of  art  has  its  reprefentative  mailer,  then  (as 
Mr.  Hamerton  truly  obferves)  the  reprefentative  etcher  is, — 


Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  van  Rijn.  Born,  Leyden, 
1606-1608  ; died,  Amfterdam,  1669. 

(Wilfon,  Bibl.  73,  Ch.  Blanc,  Bibl.  6.) 

In  approaching  this  wondrous  artift, 

‘ Rembrandt  King  of  Shadows, 

Earthborn,  fky-engendered  Son  of  Myfteries,’ 

we  feel  that  words  cannot  convey  either  the  homage  or  the  delight 
his  works  infpire.  To  him  perhaps  alone  may  be  awarded  the 
high  encomium  that,  numerous  as  are  his  prints,  they  continue  to 
fafcinate  and  never  produce  fatiety.  He  was,  as  Fufeli  wrote  of 
him,  a genius  of  the  firft  clafs  in  whatever  does  not  relate  to  beauty 
of  form.  In  fpite  of  the  frequent  uglinefs  of  the  latter  in  his  works, 
and  without  confidering  the  fpell  of  his  chiaro-fcuro, — 

‘ Such  were  his  powers  of  nature,  fuch  the  grandeur,  pathos,  or  fimplicity 
of  his  compofition,  from  the  moft  elevated  or  extenfive  arrangement  to  the 
meaneft  and  moft  homely,  that  the  belt  cultivated  eye,  the  pureft  fenfibility, 
and  the  moft  refined  tafte  dwell  on  them,  equally  enthralled.  Shakefpeare 
alone  excepted,  no  one  combined  with  fo  much  tranfcendent  excellence, 
fo  many  in  all  other  men  unpardonable  faults,  and  reconciles  us  to  them. 
He  poflefled  the  full  empire  of  light  and  fhade,  and  all  the  tints  that  float 
between  them  ; he  tinged  his  pencil  with  equal  fuccefs  in  the  cool  of 
dawn,  in  the  noon-day  ray,  in  the  livid  flafh,  in  evanefcent  twilight,  and 
rendered  darknefs  vifible.’ 

Of  this  extraordinary  genius  it  has  been  appofitely  faid  that 
‘ he  never  made  any  regular  approach  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  but 
feems  to  have  Helen  the  key  and  entered  the  building.’ 

It  is,  however,  as  Rembrandt  may  be  feen  in  his  etchings  only, 
that  we  have  to  fpeak  of  him  here.  Fortunate  it  is  for  us  that 
this  beautiful  procefs  of  the  needle  and  acid  was  fo  in  unifon  with 
the  Mailer’s  peculiar  feelings  that  he  was  enabled  to  revel  in  the 
utmoft  luxury  of  artiftic  enjoyment,  and  to  ieave  as  an  appanage 
to  pollerity  fuch  a dower  of  almoft  pricelefs  gems.  Certain  it  is 
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(to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Hamerton)  that  if  Rembrandt  had  been 
fet  to  record  his  conceptions  with  the  burin,  he  muft  either  have 
reftrained  his  paffion,  while  the  flow  tool  ploughed  its  painful  way 
through  the  copper,  or  have  renounced  his  work. 

T here  have  been  thofe  who  have  depreciated  Rembrandt’s 
drawing;  yet  it  is  fatisfadfory,  generally  corredl,  and  elucida- 
tory of  fuch  forms  as  he  intended  to  difplay.  Bearing  the  latter 
in  mind  his  proportions  will  be  found  right,  the  attitudes  well 
chofen,  and  the  extremities — particularly  the  hands — both  well 
drawn  and  in  unifon  with  the  fentiment  depidled  in  the  face. 

That  Rembrandt  cannot  be  admired  for  his  feleSiion  of  forms, 
or  his  ideas  of  perfonal  beauty,  muft  be  admitted.  In  all  his  con- 
ceptions it  would  appear,  too,  that  the  feeling  fo  well  known  as 
the  claffical  as  oppofed  to  the  romantic , was  totally  wanting.  But 
in  everything  elfe,  what  a mafter  ! How  grand  in  compofition, 
as  witnefs  his  Ecce  Homo,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  the  Raifing 
of  Lazarus,  Chrift  healing  the  Sick.  How  gentle  and  refined  in 
feeling,  is  fhown  by  the  Entombment,  Jefus  found  by  his  Parents, 
and  the  Spanifh  Gipfies.  What  character  and  expreflion  in  his 
fimple  heads  ! What  admirable  treatment  and  poetic  feeling  in 
the  Burgomafter  Six  ! 

In  his  technic,  likewife,  and  the  efFedls  produced  by  it,  he 
was  as  wide  and  varied  in  fcope  as  he  was  excellent  in  mani- 
pulation. The  Baptifm  of  the  Eunuch  will  {how  what  Rem- 
brandt could  do  with  a fingle  line  interwoven  as  a mere  fketch, 
and  the  Man  Meditating  by  a Lamp  at  a Wall  proves  what  a pearl- 
drop  of  light  let  fall  by  him  on  a hand’s  breadth  of  black  velvet, 
as  it  were,  can  effedt.  Look  at  the  curly  hair  in  the  Portrait  of 
the  Artift  in  a Cap  and  Feather.  How  fine,  tender,  and  playful 
is  every  line,  light  and  delicate  as  a goflamer’s  web  ! Then  turn 
to  fuch  an  impreffion  as  the  Saint  Jerome  on  vellum,  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  and  behold  the  poetry  and  force  of  fome  almoft  formlefs 
blotches  of  printer’s  ink  ! 

In  fome  of  his  pieces,  not  more  than  fix  inches  fquare,  the 
adfion  is  large  and  grand  enough,  and  his  contour  line  as  full  and 
flowing  as  to  be  worthy  the  magnificent  canvaftes  of  Titian  and 
Paolo  Veronefe.  What,  for  inftance,  can  be  finer  in  thefe 
refpedts  than  the  chief  group  in  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ? 
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(W.  96,  Bl.  43.)  Surely,  too,  the  figure  of  the  Woman  at  the 
Well  of  Samaria  (W.  75,  Bl.  46)  comes  fairly  within  the  cate- 
gory of  the  perfonally  attractive,  to  fay  nothing  of  that  charming 
head  (W.  361,  Bl.  250),  of  which  M.  Blanc  has  given  a copy  at 
page  214  of  his  fecond  volume. 

In  faCt,  of  Rembrandt  it  may  be  faid,  Non  tetigit  quod,  non 
ornavlt , and  all  hiftory  and  regions  were  at  his  feet.  The  folemn 
gloom  of  Calvary  and  Golgotha,  the  blazing  light  of  the  Marriage 
of  Jafon,  the  dark  vault  of  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Studio 
of  Fauftus,  refplendent  with  luminous  corufcations,  were  not  lefs 
at  the  command  of  the  magician’s  wand  than  were  the  landfcapes 
of  his  native  Holland,  and  the  beggars  and  rat-catchers  he  met 
with  in  the  ftreets.  His  very  name  has  become  a word  for  a 
glamour  and  a charm,  which  he  alone  knew  how  to  caft  over  alike 
the  fublimeft  and  the  humblefl  fubjeCts  of  the  artift’s  treatment. 
It  requires  not  any  training  to  admire  Rembrandt,  he  arrefts 
even  a vacant  mind  ; yet  the  moll  learned  in  art-lore,  the  moll 
proficient  in  technical  power,  and  the  deepeft  in  poetic  feeling, 
are  ever  ready  to  pay  homage  to  a genius  they  cannot  fathom,  and 
a power  they  can  fcarcely  comprehend. 

In  confidering  the  manipulation  and  technic  of  Rembrandt, 
we  may  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  many  artifts  have  endea- 
voured to  evolve  from  the  magical  effeCts  of  his  work  fome 
hidden  method  or  peculiar  fyftem  of  procedure,  by  the  imitation  of 
which  they  might  feem  to  have  caught  the  mantle  of  the  feer;  but 
their  fuccefs  has  not  been  great.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  Rembrandt  did  more  than  employ  the  procefles  known 
to  all  etchers  ; the  peculiarity  of  his  work  was  not,  as  Mr. 
Hamerton  remarks,  * a peculiarity  of  method,  but  a furpafling 
excellence  of  fkill.’  It  is  queftionable,  too,  whether  Rembrandt 
followed  any  fyftem  in  ufing  thefe  procefles,  as  etching  would 
appear  to  have  been  with  him  not  a fimple,  but  a very  mixed 
technic.  Perfect  freedom  in  both  drawing  and  manipulative  pro- 
cedures was  the  practice  he  chiefly  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt 
Rembrandt  largely  employed  the  dry-point,  and  the  refulting  pro- 
duction of  burr,  giving  a rich  velvety  character  to  his  etchings, 
has  been  one  caufe  of  the  latter  being  not  only  different  from 
other  ancient  etchings,  but  fuch  favourites  with  the  collector.  It 
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mult  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  while  as  a rule  the  prefence 
of  this  burr  adds  a great  charm  to  his  works,  it  is  in  fome  cafes 
not  any  improvement  to  them,  but  rather  a detriment,  as  it 
deftroys  the  balance  of  light  and  fhade,  and  removes  much  of  the 
delicacy  and  definition  of  parts  which  are  feen  to  exift  in  other 
impreffions  with  little  or  no  burr,  from  the  fame  plate.  This  is 
efpecially  the  cafe  with  fome  of  Rembrandt’s  landfcapes ; but  no 
doubt  the  burr  beftows  a charm  in  moft  inftances  fui  generis. 
What  it  can  effeft  in  this  way  is  forcibly  fhown  by  the  impreffions 
on  vellum*  of  the  Saint  Jerome:  unfinifhed  (W.  109,  Bl.  75), 
and  the  Saint  Francis  Praying  (W.  112,  Bl.  78),  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  The  burr  lies  in  denfe  black  maffes — the  refult  is 
magical- — thefe  half-finifhed  fplotches  are  both  our  wonder  and 
delight.  Turn  to  the  impreffions  of  the  Saint  Francis  which  have 
no  burr  ; they  are  coarfe-lined  things,  for  which  we  have  but  little 
efteem.  The  Village  near  the  highroad  (W.  214,  Bl.  318)  is  a 
good  example  of  a landfcape  in  which  the  dry-point  has  been  made 
to  play  an  important  and  admirable  part.  The  folitary  great  tree  in 
the  front  to  the  right  forms  from  the  burr  a warm,  rich  brown  mafs 
which  both  makes  the  cottages  recede,  and  beftows  on  the  print 
the  character  of  a finifhed  drawing  of  much  vigour  and  pi£turefque- 
nefs  of  efteft,  though  in  reality  the  compofition  is  otherwise  but 
little  worked  out.  While  other  mafters — as  remarked  by  M.  Blanc 
— like  Oftade  and  Bega,  ufed  the  dry-point  in  finifhing  their 
etchings,  and  hence  often  made  their  firft  work  heavy  from  re- 
touching it,  Rembrandt  employed  it  for  painting  as  it  were  his 
print,  and  but  rarely  for  the  purpofe  of  modelling  his  forms.  At 
one  time  he  defired  a vigorous  foreground  to  make  the  reft  of  the 
compofition  recede,  at  another  he  wiftied  to  fubdue  certain  por- 
tions that  other  parts  might  tell,  and  fo  by  a feries  of  free  ftrokes 
raifed  a burr  which  with  but  little  trouble  he  caufed  to  produce 
the  foft  gradations  of  ftump  work,  and  give  to  his  print  the  effects 
of  the  painter’s  brufh.  The  obje£t  of  the  mafter  having  been 
apparently  more  to  paint,  as  it  were,  than  to  engrave  on  his  plates, 
he  made  ufe  of  any  method  and  procefs  that  fuited  him  at  the 
time,  and  hence  his  etchings  are  occafionally  made  up  of  fuch 
complicated  work  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  be  fure  of  what  the 
technic  adlually  confifts.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  example,  to 
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determine  in  what  manner  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (W.  61,  Bl.  29) 
has  been  executed. 

‘ It  is  certain  that  the  grey  tint  diffufed  throughout  the  firfl:  impreffions 
of  this  print  on  the  group  and  the  eminence  in  front  is  the  effect  of  pumice- 
ftone,  with  which  thole  places  on  copper  have  been  rubbed,  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  what  method  has  been  reforted  to  in  forming  the  landfcape 
which  occupies  the  left  of  the  plate.  Scarcely  any  ftrokes  are  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  few  we  find  have  apparently  been  added  on  after-thought.’ 
(Bartfch,  Bibl.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  xl.) 

Rembrandt  was  unqueftionably  a perfect  mafter  with  the  dry- 
point,  and  fuch  pieces  as  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds, 
the  portraits  of  Abraham  Frans  and  of  the  Younger  Haaring,  were 
brought  up  to  their  beautiful  effects  by  being  entirely  worked  over 
with  that  inftrument.  The  principal  proof,  according  to  Wilfon, 
of  Rembrandt’s  maftery  over  the  dry-point  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Landfcape  with  a Vifta  (W.  219,  Bl.  323).  The  large  Ecce 
Homo  (W.  82,  Bl.  52),  and  the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs  (W.  83, 
Bl.  56),  have  been  in  many  parts  retouched  with  the  burin.  In 
the  Painter  drawing  from  a Model  (W.  189,  Bl.  157),  all  the 
Ihadows  have  been  executed  with  the  burin,  and  afterwards 
harmonifed  with  the  dry-point.  According  to  Bartfch  the  Gold- 
weigher  (W.  283,  Bl.  189),  and  Burgomafter  Six  (W.  287,  Bl.  184.) 
have  been  worked  -in  the  fame  way,  there  being  very  few  traces  to 
be  found  of  the  ufe  of  the  acid.  Of  the  latter  piece  Wilfon,  in  his 
‘ Catalogue  of  an  Amateur,’  obferves  that  it  has  been  conjectured 
to  combine  ‘ all  his  various  modes.’  Of  pure  etching  alone, 
Jofeph  relating  his  Dream  (W.  41,  Bl.  9)  may  be  referred  to  as 
an  example,  and  the  landfcape  called  the  Canal  (W.  2x8,  Bl.  322)^ 
may  be  cited  as  of  pure  dry-point. 

Rembrandt  not  only  frequently  rebit  his  plates,  but  during  the 
biting-in  fucceffively  covered  the  copper  with  fome  unctuous  fub- 
ftance  to  obtain  degrees  of  depth  in  his  work.  This  was  a mode 
of  c flopping  out ’in  fact.  Occafionally  the  execution  of  the 
ftroke  and  line  is  coarfe,  fometimes  fine,  in  other  inftances  of  the 
mod  extreme  lightnefs  and  delicacy.  In  the  firft  Rate  of  the 
large  Ecce  Homo,  ftrokes  accompanied  byftrong  burr  may  be  feen 
running  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  plate,  while  in  fome  of 
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Rembrandt’s  delicate  portrait-work  the  lines  are  as  fine  as  fpider- 
web. 

Rembrandt  had  a printing-prefs  in  his  ftudio,  and  threw  off  his 
own  proofs  ; very  frequently  on  India  or  China  paper.  Thefe 
proofs  are  much  fought  after,  becaufe  the  tint  of  the  paper 
gives  a mellow,  harmonious  appearance  to  the  print,  and  becaufe 
the  imprelfions  have  thus  a warranty  for  being  very  early.  But 
this  rule  is  fubjedt  to  many  exceptions,  for,  according  to  Wilfon, 
all  the  imprelfions  of  the  Sabre  Portrait,  the  firft  ftate  of  Wten- 
bogardus,  of  Ephraim  Bonus,  the  Younger  Haaring,  and  of  feveral 
otheis,  are  to  be  met  with  only  on  ordinary  paper,  while  of  the 
portrait  of  Van  T oiling  but  one  imprelfion  on  India  paper  is  known. 
In  a few  inftances  the  paper  was  very  thick  in  texture  and  deep  in 
tone,  being  compofed  of  feveral  adherent  fheets  of  China  or  Japan 
paper,  as,  e.  g.  in  fome  imprelfions  of  the  fecond  ftate  of  the 
‘Hundred  Guilder’  piece.  The  China  paper  on  which  fome 
imprelfions  of  the  firft  ftate  of  Chrift  before  Pilate  (W.  80,  Bl.  51) 
were  worked  off, — 

‘ not  being  procured  in  lheets  large  enough  to  take  the  whole  plate,  Rem- 
brandt was  forced  to  pafte  pieces  of  paper  to  the  top  of  each  Iheet  to 
obtain  the  delired  fize  ; fuch  imprelfions  are  extremely  rare,  as  he  was  foon 
fired  of  this  method  and  reduced  the  plate.’  (Wilfon,  p.  79.) 

Some  very  early  imprelfions  on  vellum  are  to  be  feen  ; but, 
remarks  Wilfon,  ‘ they  are  not  fo  much  coveted,  as  they  are  in 
general  ill  printed,  and  the  vellum  being  fubjeift  to  fhrink  and 
cockle,  leaves  irregularities  which  cannot  ever  be  perfectly  got  rid 
of.’  Such  imprelfions  as  we  have  feen  on  vellum  have  been  of  the 
mod  covetable  kind,  and  Mr.  Wilfon  admits  that  his  vellum  proof 
of  the  Flight  into  Egypt  ‘ lies  quite  flat,  is  exquifitely  printed,  and 
is  equal  to  many  of  the  fineft  painted  landlcapes  of  the  artift.’ 

Rembrandt’s  etchings  amount  to  about  360  pieces ; to  thefe 
may  be  added  a few  more  ufually  confidered  doubtful.  Of  thefe 
360  pieces  230  variations  or  ‘ dates  ’ have  been  recorded.  A fine 
collection  in  firft-rate  condition  could  not  be  acquired  for  lefs  than 
14,000/.  or  15,000/.,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  faid  with  more 
truth  that  it  would  be  impolfible  with  any  amount  of  money  to 
make  a complete,  and  in  all  refpeCts  fatisfadtory  fet,  and  for  two 
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reafons.  In  the  firft  place,  there  are  certain  rare  ftates  of  which  but 
few  impreffions  are  known  to  exift, and  thefe  have  ‘taken  the  veil’ 
in  the  cloifters  of  Paris,  Amfterdam,  Vienna,  and  London.  There 
they  are  enclofed,  and  there  they  will  remain.*  In  the  fecond 
place,  there  are  always  more  private  collectors  of  ample  means 
endeavouring  to  fecure  particular  ftates  and  fine  impreffions  than 
there  are  examples  of  thefe  ftates  and  impreffions  in  exiftence 
wherewith  to  fatisfy  them.  The  collectors  outnumber  the 
defuierata , and  will  continue  to  do  fo.  The  fimple  announce- 
ment of  one  of  thefe  much-fought-for  gems  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
fale  is  fufficient  to  aroufe  a large  circle  of  amateurs  immediately. 
Now  and  then  it  may  occur  from  circumftances  not  eafy  to  explain 
that  a rare  purchafe  may  be  made  unexpectedly  at  an  auCtion. 
But  fuch  a chance  as  refpeCts  the  higher  works  of  Rembrandt 
becomes  every  day  lefs  likely  to  happen. 

M.  Charles  Blanc  informs  us  that  he  had  in  his  collection 
in  1854  304  prints  by  Rembrandt.  Thefe  he  parted  with  to 
M.  Thibaudeau  the  fame  year.  At  the  death  of  the  latter,  the 
collection  was  put  up  at  auCtion,  but  the  fale  was  a failure.  ‘ It 
feemed,’  fays  M.  Blanc,  1 as  if  there  had  been  a tacit  agreement 
between  amateurs  and  dealers  to  flop  the  biddings.’  Six  months 
later  the  fame  prints  fold  for  triple  the  amount ; now  they  are 
worth  at  leaft  five  times  as  much. 

Having  tried  to  form  another  colleCfion  of  the  works  of  Rem- 
brandt, M.  Blanc — 

‘ was  obliged  to  renounce  the  projeCt  in  confequence  of  the  exceffive  prices 
to  which  the  etchings  of  this  mailer  have  attained.  Thofe  who  are  limply 
amateurs  have  now  to  fuffer  the  crufhing  combination  of  financiers,  whofe 
education  they  have  undertaken  to  their  own  detriment.  Alas  ! now-a-days 
governments  and  millionaires  alone  can  polTefs  the  collective  works  of 
Rembrandt  in  fine  condition.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

Yet  about  the  fame  time  that  M.  Blanc  was  penning  this 
lamentation, — too  well,  alas  ! warranted  by  faCts, — a fimple  youth 
addrefled  the  following  enquiry  to  the  Editor  of  an  Art 
Journal  : — f 

* Vol.  i.  pp.  106,  I IO-II2,  I ID. 

+ ‘The  Art  Student,’  vol.  i.  p.  194.  London,  1S64. 
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Rembrandt’s  Etchings. 


To  the  Editor. 


‘ Sir, 

‘ May  I venture  to  alk  the  favour  of  your  informing  me  where  a cheap 
colleftion  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  can  be  obtained  ? 

‘ Your’s  truly, 

‘ A Student  of  Art.’ 


Happy  youth,  ‘ when  ignorance  is  blifs  ’tis  folly  to  be  wife,’  and 
furely  fuch  muft  have  been  thine  own  cafe  now,  for  the  knowledge 
that  15,000/.  might  pofllbly  have  procured  what  thou  defiredft, 
could  hardly  have  been  confoling  information  to  one  who  perhaps 
was  putting  in  the  broad  ftiadows  of  his  Academy  figure  of  the 
Young  Hercules,  the  duty  of  a time  when  we  have  known 
fifteenpence  not  too  lightly  eftimated. 

To  fhow  the  progrefiion  of  prices,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
famous  print  known  as  the  ‘ Hundred  Guilder’  Rembrandt,  or 
‘ Chrift  Healing  the  Sick  ’ (W.  78,  Bl.  49),  fold  in  the  artift’s 


own  time  for  about  8/.  8i. 

of  our  prefent  money. 

At 

L 

5. 

d. 

Burgy’s  fale 

'755 

it  brought 

1 

0 

0 

Barnard’s 

1 798 

>> 

33 

1 

6 

Hibbert’s 

1 809 

yy 

4' 

7 

6 

Debois’ 

00 

yy 

1 1 2 

0 

0 

Verftolk’s 

00 

,, 

140 

0 

0 

Johnfon’s 

1 860 

„ 

1 60 

0 

0 

Pole  Carew’s 

1835 

yy 

'63 

0 

0 

Efdaile’s 

1 840 

yy 

231 

0 

0 

Price’s 

00 

0 

yy 

1 1 80 

0 

0 

Palmer’s 

1868 

„ 

1 100 

0 

0* 

One  of  the  rareft  of  Rembrandt’s  works  is  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Petrus  Van  Tol,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  the  ‘ Advocate  Tolling  ’ 
(W.  286,  Bl.  188),  and  which  when  an  example  comes  at  very  rare 
intervals  before  the  public  for  fale,  gives  rife  to  much  excitement 
amongft  collectors.  M.  Charles  Blanc  relates  the  following 

* To  the  above  may  be  added. — -on  the  authority  of  Weflely — the  Alferoff  auction, 
1869,  when  this  print  fold  for  1850  florins,  and  the  fale  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Berlin 
Cabinet,  1871,  when  it  realifed  76a  thalers  (p.  172).  It  muft:  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
print  referred  to  in  this  fcale  of  prices  was  not  always  of  a fimilar  ‘ ftate.’ 
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amufing  account  he  received  from  a French  amateur  of  repute, 
who  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Pole  Carew  Sale  in  1835  : — 
‘ At  this  auftion  the  moil  eminent  colledtors  in  England  were  prefent, 
viz.  Lords  Aylesford  and  Spencer,  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  W.  Efdaile,  Chambers 
Hall,  Wilfon,  Maberly,  and  M.  Donnadieu.  Befide  thefe  there  was  to  be 
feen  not  lefs  a perfon  than  the  Chevalier  de  Claulfin,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  catalogue  of  Rembrandt’s  works.  Such  well-known  dealers 
as  Meliks.  Colnaghi,  Tiffin,  Smith,  Graves,  Evans,  and  others,  were  like- 
wife  there.  Probably  a finer  affemblage  of  prints  had  never  been  feen. 
Nearly  the  whole  Pole  Carew  colleftion  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
cabinets  of  Melfrs.  Barnard,  Haring,  Hibbert,  and  Lord  Bute.  The 
portrait  of  Affelyn  with  the  Eafel,  i.e.  to  fay  the  firll  Hate,  brought 
39/.  i8r.,  the  Hundred  Guilder  print  163/.  At  length  the  Advocate 
Tolling  made  its  appearance.  It  was  a firil-rate  impreffion,  nearly  unique, 
loaded  with  burr,  the  edges  uncut,  and  the  print  lefs  worked  on  than  is  the 
impreffion  in  the  muleum  at  Amfterdam.  It  had  been  purcbafed  by  Mr. 
Pole  Carew  for  only  5 61.  at  the  Hibbert  fale  in  1809.  The  warmth  of 
the  biddings  was  at  its  height.  Every  countenance  became  changed  ; M. 
de  Clauffin  could  fcarcely  breathe.  As  the  print  palled  before  him,  the 
bidding  had  rifen  to  150/.  He  took  hold  of  it  with  a trembling  hand, 
examined  it  for  a fhort  time  with  a lens,  and  added  5/.  to  the  bidding.  As 
the  print  finilhed  the  circuit  of  the  table,  the  bidding  role  to  200/.  Le 
pauvre  Clauffin  became  pale  ; a cold  fweat  ran  down  his  temples.  Not 
able  to  reftrain  himfelfany  longer,  and  feeling  certain  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a powerful  competitor,  he  Itrove  to  foften  his  unknown  rival,  who  thus 
waged  with  him  fo  hard  a fight.  After  having  Hammered  out  fome  words 
in  Englilh,  “ Gentlemen,”  faia  he,  in  this  language  which  he  could  almoit 
fpeak  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  “ you  know  me ; I am  the  Chevalier 
Clauffin ; I have  devoted  a portion  of  my  life  to  preparing  a new  catalogue 
of  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  and  to  copying  the  rarer  etchings  of  this  great 
mailer.  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  that  I have  been  in  fearch  of  the 
Advocate  Tolling,  and  it  has  been  only  in  the  National  colleflions  of  Paris, 
Amlterdam,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnard — where  the  pre- 
fent example  then  exilled — that  I have  met  with  the  objefl  of  my  fearch.  If 
this  example  efcape  me,  I cannot  at  my  age  have  the  hope  of  ever  meeting 
with  the  print  again.  I befeech  then  my  competitors  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  fervices  which  my  work  may  render  to  amateurs,  my  quality  of 
llranger,  the  facrifices  which  I have  all  my  life  impofed  on  myfelf  in  order 
to  form  a cohesion  enabling  me  to  inllitute  frefh  obfervations  on  the 
mallerpieces  of  Rembrandt.  A little  generality,  gentlemen,”  added 
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Clauflin,  as  a peroration.  The  tears  were  already  in  his  eyes.  The  un- 
expected fpeech  produced  fome  fenfation ; many  were  touched  with  it. 
Some  fmiled  and  whifpered  to  each  other  that  this  fame  M.  de  Clauflin, 
who  was  capable  of  running  up  the  price  of  a print  to  200/.,  might  be 
often  met  of  a morning  in  the  ftreets  of  London  going  to  fetch  in  a little 
pot  two-pennyworth  of  milk.  But  after  a moment’s  paufe  a fign  was  made 
to  the  auctioneer,  a bidding  was  declared,  and  the  fatal  hammer  fell  to  the 
offer  of  220/. ! It  was  only  then  known  that  the  fortunate  purchafer  of 
the  Van  Tolling  was  M.  Verftolk  de  Soelen,  Minifterof  State  in  Holland.’ 
(Bibl.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

Rembrandt  is  one  of  thofe  maffers  of  whofe  prints  very 
numerous  ‘ Hates  ’ are  known  ; many  of  thefe  are  intereHing  in  an 
artiftic  point  of  view,  but  others  depend  on  fuch  capricious  and 
unimportant  characters  as  to  render  them  unneceffary  defiderata  to 
any  perfons  but  fuch  as  are  determined  to  have  as  complete  a fet 
as  it  is  poffible  to  obtain  of  the  works  of  the  artiff.  Commercial 
fpeculation,  alfo,  has  not  hefitated  to  difcover  c new  Hates,’  which, 
unlefs  fuch  things  conflituted  very  marketable  articles,  would 
fcarcely  have  been  thought  of,  and  thofe  who  fliould  have 
known  better  would  not  have  difgraced  themfelves  by  manufac- 
turing them.  The  firfl  Hate,  e.g .,  of  ChriH  Preaching  in  the 
Temple  (defcribed  by  fyflematic  writers  as  ‘La  Petite  Tombe’) 
(W.  71,  Bl.  39),  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a forgery  of  M.  de 
Peters,  an  account  of  whofe  procedures  may  be  found  in  Blanc, 
vol.  i.  p.  145.  In  connexion  with  the  fubjeft  of  Hates  reference 
may  be  made  to  J.  F.  Link’s  ‘ Nachtriigen,’  to  Bartfch  (Bibl.  3;  in 
Naumann’s  ‘ ArchivP  vi.  f.  31,  ff.  n.  370,  or  to  Nagler’s  Epitome 
of  Link’s  Memoir  in  Monogr.  iv.  n.  3649.  Both  thefe  writers 
regard  many  of  the  fo-called  different  Hates  as  not  bafed  on  any 
elfential  differences  in  the  original  plates,  but  as  dependent  on  the 
perfeCtnefs  and  beauty  of  the  impreffions,  which  qualities  depend 
on  the  fequence  of  the  impreffion  or  the  time  at  which  the 
particular  proof  was  taken.  This  fequence,  with  which  the 
beauty,  and  often  alfo  the  rarity,  of  a print  are  thus  connected,  is 
generally  affociated  with  certain  ehara&eriflic  figns  indicating  the 
early  or  late  pofition  in  the  fequence  of  the  printing-off  of  the 
impreffions.  The  more  important  of  thefe  figns  are  as  follows  : — 

* a.  The  rough  margins  dependent  on  the  marks  of  the  file,  which 
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marks  have  not  been  polifhed  off  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  betray  them- 
felves  in  the  impreffion  as  fmall,  clofe-lying,  equidiftant  ftrokes  or  elonga- 
tions. From  the  wiping  of  the  plate  during  printing  thefe  file-marks 
gradually  become  fmoothed  and  polifhed  away,  fo  that  the  ftrokes  in 
queftion  get  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length  entirely  difappear.  The 
more  evident,  therefore,  they  fhow  themfelves  in  the  print,  the  more  rea- 
fon  is  there  for  affuming  the  earlinefs  of  the  production  of  the  engraving. 
If  the  edges  of  fuch  plates  as  have  had  already  the  file-marks  cleaned  away 
be  not  properly  wiped  by  the  printer,  either  from  intention  or  from  acci- 
dent, the  fo-called  “ foiled  margins  ” are  produced  in  the  impreffions. 
Thefe  foiled  margins  are,  however,  diftinguifhable  from  the  rough  margins 
in  wanting  the  traces  of  the  file-marks,  and  in  refembling  the  effedls  of  Indian 
ink  in  their  dirty  ftains,  rather  than  the  appearance  of  the  rough  margins. 
The  foiled  margins  are  not  fure  figns  of  earlinefs  of  impreffion,  unlefs  they 
be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  following  figns,  as  pointed  out  by  Link. 

‘ b.  The  fecond  charafteriftic  of  earlinefs  of  impreffion  is  an  u?ic leaned 
ground  of  the  plate.  This  happens  from  the  circumftance  that,  after  the 
plate  has  been  poliffied  with  whitening,  it  has  not  been  further  fmoothed 
with  the  polilhing  Heel,  but  has  been  at  once  made  ufe  of  by  the  artift. 
This  occurred  frequently  with  Rembrandt.  As,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
the  plate  does  not  exhibit  the  ufual  extreme  degrees  of  cleanlinefs  and 
fmoothnefs,  but  its  ground  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  fuch  condition  as  to  pre- 
vent complete  removal  of  ilains  by  wiping  during  the  procefs  of  printing,  it 
follows  that,  in  impreffions  from  fuch  a plate,  the  ground  of  the  print  is  of  a 
more  or  lefs  grey  tone,  in  which  the  traces  of  fmall  hair-ftrokes  or  cracks, 
the  remains  of  the  polifhing,  are  frequently,  or  rather  almoft  always,  to  be 
feen.  Thefe  latter,  whether  fingle  or  fcattered,  lie  always  in  one  direction, 
and  are  generally  affociated  with  the  before-mentioned  “ rough  margins,” 
fince  by  the  time  thefe  have  difappeared  the  others,  i.  e.,  the  polilhing 
ridges  on  the  ground,  have  become  obliterated  by  the  wiping  of  the  plate 
during  printing.  This  grey  tone  of  the  ground  is  occafionally  produced  in 
already  well-worn  plates  which  the  printer,  either  from  intention  or  acci- 
dent, did  not  wipe  fufficiently  clean.  Impreffions  from  fuch  plates  not  only 
want  lharpnefs  and  clearnefs,  but  are  generally  recognifable  by  the  fmooth 
edges ; and  when  thefe  have  become  dirty — as  before  mentioned — in 
printing,  they  fail  to  exhibit  thofe  diagnoftic  figns  of  earlinefs  of  im- 
preffion previoufly  defcribed. 

* c.  The  third  indication  of  earlinefs  of  impreffion  is  the  burr  obfervable 
in  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt.  This  refults  from  the  artift,  after  com- 
pleting his  work,  not  fcraping  off  the  grit  oi  the  metal  formed  by  the 

c 
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needle  and  point,  but  rather  employing  it  for  ftrengthening  the  fhadows 
and  giving  to  them  an  Indian-ink  or  mezzotinto-like  tone.  But  fmce  this 
metallic  grit  or  burr  on  the  plate  gradually  difappears  from  the  frequent 
wiping  and  inking  of  the  latter  during  printing,  it  follows  that  fuch  impref- 
fions  as  have  the  burr  in  greater  force  and  harmony  Ihould  be  regarded  as 
the  earlier  ones,  and  the  degree  of  lelfening  of  thefe  qualities  as  indicating 
the  progrelfive  latenefs  with  which  the  print  iffued  from  the  prefs. 

‘ d.  Such  prints  as  have  the  “ Indian-ink-like  tone”  (the  origin  of 
which  has  been  fo  fully  defcribed  by  Bartfch  in  his  Elfai,  p.  xxxvii.), 
which  is  the  refult  merely  of  manipulation  during  printing,  are  not  to  be 
included  with  thofe  impreffions  having  burr,  nor  in  no  manner  of  way  to 
be  confidered  as  dependent  on  particular  conditions  of  the  plates.  As  a 
rule  thefe  printing  manipulations  were  reforted  to  by  Rembrandt  in  the 
cafe  of  plates  only  which  had  already  loft  fome  of  their  original  power,  in 
order  to  give  greater  depth  and  force  to  the  Ihadows,  and  more  fpirit  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  defign.  Such  impreflions  as  thefe,  even  when  they 
have  proceeded  diredt  from  the  artift,  do  not  belong  to  the  earlier  proofs 
from  the  plates,  and  quite  recent  impreffions  produced  in  this  method 
from  worn-out  plates  are  to  be  met  with.  . . . Many  of  Rembrandt’s 
original  plates  have  been  preferved  until  modern  times.  Impreffions  from 
them  were  publiffied  by  Bafan,  and  afterwards  by  Jean  and  his  widow  at 
Paris.  Bafan  collefted  them  in  a “ Recueil  de  Quatre  Vingt-cinq  eftampes 
originales  deffi  et  grav.  par  Rembrandt;”  to  which  he  added  thirty-five 
copies,  by  himfelf  and  Watelet,  of  the  rarer  etchings  of  the  mafter.  Bafan 
charged  96  liv.  for  this  collection  of  120  pieces.  The  later  impreffions 
iffued  by  Jean  are,  as  may  be  readily  underftood,  unprized  by  colledtors.’ 
(Nagler,  vol  iv.  n.  3649.) 

The  lateft  and  molt  complete  monograph  on  Rembrandt’s 
etchings  is  that  by  M.  Charles  Blanc  (Bibl.  6).*  In  referring  to 
examples  of  the  Mafter,  their  numbers,  both  in  Wilfon  and  in 
Blanc,  are  given  here.  The  catalogue  of  Wilfon  is  bafed  on  the 
well-known  work  of  Bartfch  (Bibl.  3). 

Though  we  may  fay  to  the  colledlor,  ‘ Buy  anything  of 
Rembrandt  in  fair  condition’ — except  mere  fancy  ftates — it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  his  attention  to  fuch  pieces  of  the 
artift  as  have  elicited  particular  notice  from  his  profefted  critics 
and  admirers. 

* Two  delightful  volumes,  which  (hould  be  fecured  by  the  colleftor  before  they 
become  coftly  and  difficult  of  acquifition. 
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M.  Charles  Blanc  fignalifes,  from  among  the  fubje&s  of  the 
Old  Teflament  Hiflory,  Abraham  fending  away  Hagar  and  Ifhmael 
(W.  37,  Bl.  3),  as  exhibiting  a high  degree  of  beauty  of  expreffion, 
defign,  delicacy,  and  richnefsof  work  and  chiarofcuro.  I'he  fame 
critic  refers  to  Jofeph  telling  his  Dream  (W.  41,  Bl.  9),  as  being 
very  well  etched,  highly  finifhed,  of  admirable  compofition,  in 
which  thirteen  figures  are  well  grouped  in  a fmall  fpace.  This 
etching,  we  may  remark,  was  much  thought  of  during  the  lifetime 
of  its  author.  David  on  his  Knees  (W.  45,  Bl.  13),  which 
Clauffin  regarded  as  ‘ un  des  plus  falbles  cle  /’ oeuvrej  and  Mr. 
Wilfon  as  a piece  ‘not  well  executed,  and  poftefies  but  little  tafte,’ 
M.  Blanc  confiders  ‘ comme  un  des  meilleursd  In  Tobit  Blind 
(W.  46,  Bl.  15)  the  latter  declares  the  chief  figure  to  be  as 
finking  and  as  naturally  expreflive  as  the  fine  figure  of  Elymas  in 
Raphael’s  cartoon. 

Mr.  Hamerton  draws  attention  to  the  Prefentation  in  the 
Temple  in  Rembrandt’s  dark  manner  (W.  55,  Bl.  23)  as  being 
very  fine,  though  heavily  inked.  It  has  certainly  a mod  wonder- 
ful and  weird  effeCl  in  luch  a magnificent  impreffion  as  the  one  in 
the  collection  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  You  feel  as  if  you  could 
gaze  and  gaze  for  ever  on  its  dark  and  vague  folemnity.  Mr. 
Hamerton  refers  to  Chrift  Preaching  (W.  71,  Bl.  39),  of 

which,  as  an  example  of  genuine  etcher’s  work,  an  early  impreffion 
is  unexceptionable. 

The  Refurrection  of  Lazarus  (W.  77,  Bl.  48),  a large  arched 
piece  finely  executed,  has  become  rare  in  the  form  of  early  impref- 
fion. M.  Blanc  naturally  praifes  very  highly  the  power,  or  rather 
the  phantafmagoric  efteCI,  of  the  light  and  fhade,  as  well  as  the 
grandeur  of  the  defign  and  the  wonderful  expreffion  of  the  figures. 
Neverthelefs,  as  he  obferves,  it  has  been  remarked  that — 

‘ Chrift  appears  in  this  print  of  Rembrandt  as  an  enchanter.  There  is 
fome  truth  in  the  obfervation.  But  reference  ftiould  be  made  to  the  text 
of  the  Golpel  of  Saint  John,  where  it  may  be  found  written  in  connexion 
with  Mary,  the  filler  of  Lazarus,  “ When  Jefus  therefore  faw  her  weep- 
ing, and  the  Jews  abb  weeping  which  came  with  her,  he  groaned  in  the 
fpirit  and  was  troubled.”  . . . “Jefus  therefore,  again  groaning  in  himfelf, 
cometh  to  the  grave.”  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  Rembrandt,  after  perufal 
of  this  defcription,  fought  to  reprefent  the  miracle  of  Chrift  as  the 
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marvellous  effedt  of  fuperhuman  magnetifm,  of  a fublime  incantation.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  170.) 

The  print  of  greateft  celebrity  is  Chrift  Healing  the  Sick  (W. 
78,  Bl.  49),  the  execution  of  which  Vofmaer  affigns  to  between 
1648  and  1650.  Need  we  allude  to  its  wonderful  compofition, 
the  magical  technic,  its  whole  attractive  beauty  ? The  fpirit  of 
Rembrandt  is  in  every  line,  revealing  itfelf  in  the  fainted:  gradations. 
‘ The  execution  has  here  only  to  follow  the  delicacy  of  the  fen- 
timent ; the  “ point”  is  guided  not  by  the  hand,  but  by  the  heart.’ 
Mr.  Hamerton  is  of  opinion  that, — 

‘ there  are  feveral  other  plates  by  Rembrandt  at  leaft  equal  to  this  in  artiftic 
quality  ; but  from  its  large  dimenfions  and  the  delicacy  of  its  finifh,  as  well 
as  the  impreflivenefs  of  the  fubjedt  and  the  force  with  which  the  fcene  is 
realifed,  the  “ Hundred-Guilder  Print  ” is  ufually  confidered  the  moft  im- 
portant work  of  the  mafter.  . . . There  is  a good  deal  of  “ dry-point  ” 
work,  and  towards  the  left  Rembrandt  took  care  to  remove  the  burr  which 
deftroyed  the  balance  of  the  chiarofcuro.  The  market  value  of  an  im- 
preflion in  the  firft  hate  before  Rembrandt  had  improved  and  completed 
the  plate  is,  of  courfe,  much  greater  than  that  of  a perfedt  copy,  Rem- 
brandt’s opinion  being  held  of  flight  importance  by  connoifleurfhip  in 
companion  with  the  merit  of  rarity  and  the  evidence  of  an  early  im- 
preflion.’  (Bibl.  27,  p.  85.) 

Mr.  Hamerton  particularly  notes  the  various  degrees  of  finifh 
fkilfully  united  here  in  the  fame  plate,  as  well  as  the  ‘ rapid,  mafterly 
work  in  naked  line,’  in  W.  8 1 and  84.  We  may  recall  to  mind 
that  an  impreflion  of  Chrift  healing  the  Sick  in  the  firft  Rate — 
one  of  the  eight  only  known — was  bought  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1867, 
for  1180/.  ; this  was  refold,  on  his  death  in  1868,  for  iioo/.  ; 
while  an  impreflion  of  another  ftate  from  the  cabinet  of  Sir 
Abraham  Hume  realifed  in  1876  only  215/.  5 s* 

The  largeft  of  Rembrandt’s  prints  is  the  Ecce  Homo  (W.  82, 
Bl.  5^);  it  is  more  than  21  inches  high,  by  above  17  inches 
broad ; a fine  impreflion  ‘ is  very  fcarce,  and  is  highly  efteemed  ; 
there  are  many  fine  heads  in  it,  and  it  is  extremely  well  executed, 
producing  a great  effeCt.’  (Wilfon.)  No  claim  can  be  laid  by  this 
wonderful  production  to  be  confidered  an  example  of  pure  etch- 

* Antea,  p.  14. 
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ing,  however,  there  being  too  much  of  the  work  of  the  graver  in 
it  for  that.  As  an  example  of  Rembrandt’s  mixed  technic,  it  is 
well  worth  ftudy,  fhowing,  as  it  does,  on  the  one  hand,  the  limits 
to  fize  of  plate  which  etching  neceffitates,  and  on  the  other  how 
we  can  be  led  away  from  dwelling  on  the  incapacity  here  involved, 
by  the  marvellous  capabilities  of  etching  within  its  legitimate 
boundaries.  And  what  a luxurious  piece  of  work,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is — how  fine  its  compofition  ! Alluding  to  the  advantages 
of  a low  horizon,  Fufeli  obferves, — 

‘What  gives  fublimity  to  Rembrandt’s  “ Ecce  Homo”  more  than  this 
principle  ? — a compofition  which,  though  complete,  hides  in  its  grandeur 
the  limits  of  its  fcenery.  Its  form  is  a pyramid,  whofe  top  is  loft  in  the 
fky,  as  its  bafe  in  tumultuous,  murky  waves.  From  the  fluftuating 
crowds  who  inundate  the  bafe  of  the  tribunal  we  rife  to  Pilate,  furrounded 
and  perplexed  by  the  varied  ferocity  of  the  fanguinary  fynod  to  whofe  re- 
morfelefs  gripe  he  furrenders  his  wand ; and  from  him  we  afcend  to  the 
fublime  refignation  of  innocence  in  Chrill,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  roar, 
fecurely  repofe  on  His  countenance.  Such  is  the  grandeur  of  a conception 
which  in  its  blaze  abforbs  the  abominable  details  of  materials  too  vulgar  to 
be  mentioned.  Had  the  materials  been  equal  to  the  conception  and  com- 
pofition, the  “ Ecce  Homo  ” of  Rembrandt,  even  unfupported  by  the 
magic  of  its  light  and  fhade  or  its  fpell  of  colours,  would  have  been  an 
aflemblage  of  fuperhuman  powers.’ 

In  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  afine  pictorial  compofition  (W.  104, 
Bl.  70),  the  force  of  expreflion  has  been  carried,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Blanc,  ‘to  its  uttermoft  limits  j ’ while  Hamerton  believes 
that  this  piece  ‘ may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  great  typical  examples 
of  what  etching  may  be  and  ought  to  be.’  Our  Lord  before  Pilate 
(W.  80,  Bl.  51),  Our  Lord  crucified  between  the  Two  Thieves 
(W.  81,  Bl.  53)  and  certain  ftates  of  Saint  Jerome:  unfinifhed 
(W.  109,  Bl.  75),  are  wonderful  effedts  of  light  and  fhade. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  to  etch  a good  portrait  is  difficult. 
Of  the  few  perfons  who  have  overcome  the  difficulty,  Rembrandt 
has  done  fo  in  a very  fatisfadtory  manner.  Some  of  his  larger 
heads  are  among  the  fined:  of  his  works,  and  of  thefe  the  portrait 
of  Ephraim  Bonus  (W.  280,  Bl.  172)  is  ufually  reckoned  the 
belt  of  all.  The  face  is  full  of  expreffion,  and  the  chiarofcuro 
has  a mafterly  effedl.  It  is  very  rare,  not  more  than  three  impref- 
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fionsof  the  firft  ftate  being  known.  Of  thefe  one  is  at  Amfterdam, 
another  was  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Holford,  and  a third  is  in  the 
B ritifh  Mufeum.  An  impreflion  of  Ephraim  Bonus  brought 
65/.  ior.  at  Mr.  Palmer’s  fale,  1 868.  We  had  two  years  ago  one 
in  our  hands  for  which  250 /.  were  afked.  The  portraits  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Haaring  (W.  276,  277,  Bl.  178,  179),  of 

J.  C.  Sylvius  (W.  282,  Bl.  187),  Wtenbogardus  (W.  281,  Bl. 

190),  Lutma  (W.  278,  Bl.  182),  and  Clement  de  Jonghe  (N. 
274,  Bl.  180),  are  of  very  high  character.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  thofe  wonderful  examples  of  chiarofcuro,  the  Burgomafter 
Six  (W.  287,  Bl.  184)  and  Dr.  Fauftus  (W.  272,  Bl.  84). 
Among  the  portraits  of  himfelf  which  Rembrandt  etched  are  fome 
beautiful  lpecimens  of  technic  and  expreflion  in  drawing  : fuch, 
e.g .,  as  W.  20,  18,  23,  21. 

The  portrait  of  the  Great  Jewifh  Bride  (W.  337,  Bl.  199), 

A Naked  Woman  feen  from  Behind  (W.  202,  Bl.  169),  the 

Landfcapes  (W.  209,  2io,  214,  220,  221,  and  230),  along  with  the 
Damier  or  Shell  (W.  156,  Bl.  353),  are  particularly  noteworthy, 
as  affording  proofs  of  Rembrandt’s  fkill  in  various  departments. 

As  a fpecification  of  all  the  Mafter’s  fuccefsful  efforts  is  impof- 
fible,  and  our  limits  have  been  already  exceeded,  we  pafs  on  to 
notice  the  prices  which  have  been  obtained  on  various  occafions 
for  fome  of  the  examples  before  mentioned. 

At  Mr.  Palmer’s  fale,  in  1868,  the  following  fu ms  were  given 
for  : Ecce  Homo  (firft  ftate),  71/.  ; Lutma,  84/.  ; Uytenbogaert, 
27/.  ior. ; Three  Trees,  87/.  At  the  Hippifley  audfion  which 
immediately  followed  : Rembrandt  leaning  on  a Stone  Sill,  47/.  ; 
Rembrandt  Drawing,  40/.  ; Lutma,  80/.  ; Affelyn,  150/.  ; Six, 
121/.  ; the  Great  Jewifh  Bride,  140/.  At  the  difperfion  of  Baron 
Marochetti’s  colledtion  in  1868  : Three  Trees,  40/.  ior.  ; Village 
on  a High  Road,  15/.  5*.  ; Arched  Landfcape,  10/.  ior.  At 
Meffrs.  Sotheby’s,  in  1873,  the  Three  Trees  which  had  produced 
at  the  Hippifley  fale  83/.,  now  realifed  123/.  At  the  fecond 
Howard  fale,  in  1874,  the  firft  ftate  of  Chrift  before  Pilate  brought 
251/.,  and  the  Large  Crucifixion  (W.  81)  firft  ftate,  21 1 /. 

At  Meffrs.  Chriftie  and  Manfon’s,  in  June,  1876,  the  fine 
feries  of  Rembrandts,  from  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
Bart.,  was  brought  to  the  hammer  and  excited  much  intereft,  even 
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outfide  the  pale  of  pure  iconophilifm,  as  the  following  extract:  from 
a daily  journal  will  tend  to  fhow  : — 

‘Art  in  the  Market. 

‘ 4294/.  1 6s.  6d.  is  undoubtedly  a mondrous  fum  to  pay  for  227  etchings, 
the  great  majority  of  which  would  have  lain  in  a man’s  open  palm,  and  the 
largeft  was  fcarcely  fo  big  as  a half  fheet  of  writing-paper.  But  exaggerated 
reports  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  widely  current  upon  the  Hume  collection 
that  experienced  connoilTeurs  predicted  a more  adonifhing  price  for  a half 
dozen  of  the  etchings  alone.  This,  of  courfe,  before  they  had  ften  the 
gallery.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Hume 
polfelfed  a “Hundred  Guilder,”  a “Three  Trees,”  a “ Burgomafter 
Six,”  and  other  of  the  fined  and  rarell  works  by  Rembrandt.  It  was 
calculated  that  if  Mr.  Palmer  gave  1180/.  for  his  “ Hundred  Guilder,” 
and  fold  it  for  1 1 00/.,  long  before  a gallery  of  art  became  eflential  to  the 
datus  of  a Plutocrat,  twice  as  much  at  leaf;  Ihould  be  paid  at  this  day. 
But  the  faCt  is  that  Sir  Abraham  Hume’s  examples  were  not  gathered  on 
that  principle — which  we  mull  needs  call  crazy — though  they  animate 
fome  other  collectors  of  renown.  He,  or  his  anceftors,  did  not  purchafe  at 
an  incredible  figure  fpecimens  of  art  only  curious.  They  chofe  fine 
illullrations,  not  rare  “dates”  nor  accidental  flaws.  All  thofe  works 
wherewith  rumour  had  credited  the  collection  were  duly  found,  but  few 
of  them  in  that  peculiar  condition  which  an  ill-regulated  enthufiafm  goes 
mad  upon. 

‘ To  deferibe  them  would  be,  in  the  firfl  place,  a lengthy  talk,  and,  in 
the  fecond,  one  that  has  been  foredalled  by  Wilfon  in  his  catalogue,  and 
by  Charles  Blanc  in  his  “ CEuvre  Complet  de  Rembrandt.”  Every  ex- 
ample but  three  is  mentioned  in  each  of  them.  Not  lefs  than  nineteen 
portraits  of  the  artifl  by  himfelf  opened  the  lid.  . . . The  contrad  ot 
Rembrandt’s  character  is  well  Ihown  in  the  two  etchings  of  Abraham’s 
Sacrifice,  one  of  which  reprefents  the  patriarch  and  his  fon  in  a very  quaint 
falhion,  whild  the  other  is  full  of  dignity. 

‘ In  the  following  lid  of  prices,  the  fird  number  is  that  of  Meflrs. 
Chridie  and  Manfon’s  catalogue,  the  fecond  Wilfon’s,  the  third  Charles 
Blanc’s.  Of  nineteen  etched  portraits,  that  “Leaning  on  a Window- 
fill,”  fird  date  (14,  21,  234),  fetched  the  highed  price,  26/.  $s.  (Colna- 
ghi)  ; The  Angel  Appearing  to  the  Shepherds”  (30,  49,  17),  72/. 
(Gauchez)  ; “ Chrid  Preaching,”  fecond  date,  very  fine  (48,  71,  39), 
60/.  (Gauchez);  “Chrid  Healing  the  Sick,”  called  “The  Hundred 
Guilder  Piece,”  from  the  amount  Rembrandt  received  for  it  (54,  78,  49), 
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2 1 5 /.  5/.  (Colnaghi).  This  is  a very  line  imprefiion  on  Indian  paper,  with 
an  inch  and  a half  of  margin.  It  came  from  the  Pole-Carew  colledion. 
That  etching  of  the  fame  fubjed  which  has  fetched  1180/.  and  1100/., 
was  of  the  “ firft  hate.”  Only  three  imprelhons  are  known  to  furvive, 
but  it  needs  a careful  eye  to  tell  any  difference  whatfoever  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  hates.  “The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs”  (58,84,56), 
34/.  13/.  (Danlos)  ; “Saint  Jerome,”  unfinifhed  (78,  109,  75),  30/. 
(Colnaghi)  ; “The  Spanifh  Gipfy,”  very  fine  and  fcarce  (88,  124,  83), 
70/.  (Holloway);  “The  Shell,”  firft  ftate,  with  the  white  background, 
very  fine  (1 1 1,  1 56,  353),  200/.  (Danlos) ; “An  Old  Beggar  with  a Long 
Beard  and  a Dog,”  very  rare  (118,  172,  139),  40/.  (Gauchez);  “The 
Three  Trees,”  from  the  Hibbcrt  and  Barnard  Colledions  (130,  209,  315), 
120/.  (Colnaghi);  “The  Coach  Landfcape,”  on  China  paper,  very  rare, 
from  the  Mariette  and  Aftley  colledions  (132,  212),  55/.  (Heugh) ; 
“ The  Landfcape,  with  a Ruined  Tower,”  fecond  ftate,  rare  (140,220, 
324),  230/.  (Holloway);  “A  Grotto,  with  a Brook,”  firft  and  fecond 
ftate,  rare  (146,  228,  331),  107/.  is.  (Holloway) ; “Old  Haaring,”  third 
ftate,  fine  and  rare  (167,  276,  178),  255 /.  (Holloway);  “John  Lutma,” 
fecond  ftate,  before  the  window,  very  fine  and  rare  (169,  278,  182), 
155/.  (Colnaghi)  ; “Ephraim  Bonus,”  fecond  ftate  (173,  280,  172),  92/. 
(Danlos) ; “ Van  Tolling,”  from  Lord  Aylesford’s  colledion,  fine  and  rare 
(180,  286,  188),  500/.  (Holloway);  “The  Burgomafter  Six,”  third 
ftate  with  name  and  age,  very  fine  (181,  287,  184),  270/.  (Haden).  It 
will  be  feen  that  many  of  the  moll  important  examples  have  been  carried 
abroad  by  foreign  dealers.’ — Daily  Telegraph,  June  3,  1876. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  Shell, 
one  or  two  Landfcapes,  the  Old  Haaring,  Van  Tolling,  and  the 
Burgomafter  Six.* 

Mod  of  Rembrandt’s  prints,  in  one  or  other  of  their  dates, 
have  either  ‘ Rt  fecit’  or  ‘ Rembrandt  fecit’  on  them;  to  which 
is  frequently  added  a date.  The  fignature  is  occaftonally  fo 
obfcured  by  the  technic  as  to  be  fcarcely  decipherable,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  written  the  reverfe  way. 

Of  many  of  the  pieces  copies  are  about,  fome  of  which  are 
comparatively  coarfe,  and  not  likely  to  deceive  ; others  are  highly 
deceptive,  againft  which  the  more  experienced  have  to  be  on  their 
guard.  Some  of  the  beft  copies  of  Rembrandt  are  thofe  by 

* In  connexion  with  this  fale,  fome  remarks  in  the  ‘Academy’  for  June  and  July, 
1876,  Ihould  be  referred  to. 
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Solomon  Savry,  who  made  a very  deceptive  one  of  Cornelius 
Anfloo  (W.  273,  Bl.  170).  The  large  Refurredtion  of  Lazarus 
was  fo  clofely  copied  by  Denon,  in  1785,  that  the  copy  has  palled 
for  the  original ; there  is  likewife  a copy  of  the  Advocate  Tolling 
of  fuch  merit  as  may  deceive  a collector  who  is  not  mindful 
of  the  fignature.  (See  Rembrandt  and  his  Works,  by  John 
Burnet,  edited  by  H.  Murray,  1859.)  M.  Leopold  Flameng 
has  executed  an  admirable  facfimile  of  Chrift  Healing  the  Sick. 
Of  another  famous  work  of  Rembrandt,  viz.  the  Goldweigher 
(W.  283,  Bl.  189),  there  is  an  excellent  copy  by  Captain  Baillie  ; 
while  of  his  fmaller  pieces  and  The  Beggars  there  are  imitations 
innumerable,  ever  waiting  for  the  infpedfion  of  the  inexperienced 
collector,  who  has  likewife  to  protedf  himfelf  from  modern  im- 
preffions  of  the  original,  and  reworked  plates. 

We  have  before  us  a ‘cutting’  from  a number  of  the  Saint 
James’s  Chronicle  for  the  year  1768.  It  is  to  the  following 
effedl : — 

1 To  the  Printer  of the  St.  J.  Chronicle. 

* Sir, — As  a Rage  feems  to  prevail  for  old  Prints,  Etchings,  See.,  it  may 
be  right  to  inform  the  Publick  that  an  Englilh  Gentleman  who  refides  at 
Bruflels  amufes  himfelf  in  etching  Copies  of  Rembrant  and  fuch  Sort  of 
Work,  and,  having  a Rolling-Prefs  in  his  Houfe,  furnifhes  his  friends  and 
the  Publick  with  a great  Variety  of  new  Editions,  bearing  however  the  old 
Dates ; and  now  and  then  I fuppofe  the  Deletanti  are  delighted  in  pro- 
curing frejb  imprejjions  of  old  Mafters,  for  it  is  a Hazard  whether  they 
know  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious. 

* Rembrant’s  Ghost.’ 

An  advertifement  from  another  newfpaper,  of  the  date  January 
1768,  is  as  follows  : — 

‘ Lately  engraved  by  an  Artift  from  Paris,  and  publilhed  by  Mr.  Boy- 
dell,  a Copy  of  that  celebrated  Print  the  Gold  Weigher  of  Rembrandt, 
which  is  not  only  elleemed  as  one  of  the  greateft  Rarities,  but  admired  alfo 
by  the  Connoiffeurs  in  Preference  to  all  the  other  Portraits  of  this  eminent 
Mailer  for  the  firiking  Effedt,  the  Delicacy  of  the  Touch,  the  Richnefs  of 
the  Compolition,  and  the  Propriety  of  the  Character. 

‘The  Performer  and  Publifher  intreat  the  Favour  of  the  Virtuofi  and 
Lovers  of  Prints  carefully  to  examine  this  Work,  and  compare  it  not.  only 
againft  another  Imitation,  but  alfo  with  the  Original.  For  this  Purpofe 
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Mr.  Boydell  is  furnifhed  with  an  Original  Print  (which  has  fold  for  up- 
wards of  Twenty  Guineas),  as  alfo  with  the  other  two  Copies,  whereby 
the  Curious  will  be  enabled  the  more  readily  to  decide  on  the  Merit  of  the 
Performance.  It  is  printed  on  the  fined  thick  India-Paper,  and  none  but 
chofen  Imprelfions  delivered  out  at  One  Guinea  each.  To  be  had  at  Mr. 
Boydell’s,  the  Corner  of  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cheapfide,  and  at  Mr.  Rob- 
fon’s,  Bookfeller,  in  Bond  Street.’ 

Mr.  Maberly  thus  wrote  in  1844  : — 

* Great  intered  and  well-merited  admiration  have  been  recently  ex- 
cited by  an  etching  executed  by  a lady  amateur,  but  not  publifhed.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  her  tade  and  talent,  being  fo  excellent  a copy  of 
Rembrandt’s  Mill  that  none  but  Ikilful  judges  are  able  to  didinguifh  it  from 
the  original.’ 

We  have  little  doubt  the  collector  will  join  us  in  wifbing  that 
fuch  clever  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  the  before-mentioned  would 
find  fome  other  fourceof  amufement  and  profit  than  that  of  making 
counterfeit  copies  of  the  etchings  of  great  mailers.  By  thefe 
adepts  in  imitation,  and  the  many  worn-out  old,  and  retouched 
new  impreflions,  the  novice  is  fo  liable  to  be  deceived  that  we 
would  advife  him,  in  refpedf  to  Rembrandt,  to  avoid,  at  firft, 
taking  a fingle  ftep  on  his  own  refponfibility.  Nothing  will  annoy 
him  more  than  to  find  he  has  been  feduced  into  purchafing  a 
modern  imprelfion,  or  but  a very  fecond-rate  original,  when  by 
waiting  a little  longer  he  might  have  fecured  a defirable  print  at 
but  a flight  advance  in  price.  The  more  prudent  plan  for  the 
young  collector  will  be,  therefore,  to  allure  fome  well-known, 
honourable  dealer  that  he  mull:  depend  both  on  the  judgment  and 
honour  of  the  latter  in  the  feledtion  of  Rembrandts  for  the  cabinet. 


Antoni  Van  Dyck.  Bom,  Antwerp,  1599  ; died, 
London,  1641. 

(Carpenter,  Bibl.  84.  H.  Weber,  Bibl.  69.) 

Next  to  the  portraits  etched  by  Rembrandt  rank  in  excellence 
thole  by  Van  Dyck.  They  are  remarkable  for  energy,  expreflion, 
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and  freedom  of  work.  As  an  etcher  the  renowned  Fleming  was — 

* one  of  the  great  princes  of  the  art,  a royal  matter  who  is  to  he  fpoken 
of  only  with  the  moft  profound  refpeft.  He  had  all  the  great  qualities ; he 
had  perfefl  freedom  and  exquifite  refinement ; he  uled  the  needle  with  ad- 
mirable eale  and  grace,  and  his  mafterly  force  was  reftrained  and  tempered 
with  a cultivated  feverity.  . . . His  aims  were  few,  his  choice  of  means 
inftinftively  wife  and  right,  his  command  of  them  abfolute,  his  fuccefs 
complete.’  (Hamerton.) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  painter’s  etchings  are  fo 
few  in  number — twenty-one  portraits,  and  the  two  compofitions, 
Chrift  crowned  with  Thorns,  and  Titian  with  his  Miftrefs.  At 
leaft  thefe  are  all  the  pieces  inconteftably  due  to  his  point,  but 
two  or  three  additional  prints  have  been  afcribed  to  him  by  fome 
writers.  As  Van  Dyck’s  etchings  are  the  portraits  of  eminent 
men  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  fome  of  them 
being  his  all'ociates  in  the  School  of  Rubens,  they  are  charadlerifed 
by  much  vigour  and  power  of  expreffion.  They  are  alfo  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  like  delicacy  and  precifion  of  drawing,  the  fame 
nice  difcrimination  of  character  and  grace  of  action  to  be  met 
with  in  his  pidlures.  To  be  capable  of  forming  a true  opinion  of 
the  ease,  animation  and  energy  of  Van  Dyck’s  needle,  and  of  the 
fpirit  and  fire  bordering  on  enthufiafm— as  Bryan  calls  it — with 
which  the  technic  has  been  executed  it  is  requifite  that  early,  if  not 
firft  Hates  of  his  prints  be  feen,  for  the  original  plates  were  fubfe- 
quently  either  added  to,  or  worked  upon  and  finilhed  up  by 
Vorfterman,  Pontius,  Scheltius  De  Bolfwert,  MeylTens,  and 
other  Flemilh  engravers  with  the  burin.  In  feveral  of  the 
portraits  little  more  than  the  head  was  ever  completed  by  the 
Mailer,  and  even  this  the  barbarians  would  not  always  leave  alone, 
but  attempted  its  improvement  ! Some  of  the  engravers,  however, 
wifer  and  lefs  conceited  than  their  fellow-workmen,  refrained  in 
feveral  examples  from  touching  the  head,  while  they  freely  worked 
upon  and  added  to  other  portions. 

In  the  imprelfions  of  many  of  Van  Dyck’s  portraits  ufually 
met  with  the  print  has  become  a heavy  finilhed  metallic  piece  of 
work,  having  loll  all  fpirit  and  delicacy  of  touch,  though  the 
energy  and  fire  of  expreffion  Hill  remain,  for  this  the  Flemifh  en- 
gravers could  not  Another. 
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Following  Weber  we  may  feparate  the  Van  Dyck  portraits 
into  two  divifions.  The  firft  divifion  includes  the  fixteen  pieces 
compofing  the  original  fet  of  portraits  according  to  the  older  cata- 
logues of  the  Mailer’s  adlual  works.  The  fecond  divifion  embraces 
the  fix  pieces  of  the  feries  known  as  Van  Dyck’s  ‘ Iconographia,’ 
publilhed  by  Martinus  Van  den  Enden,  the  plates  of  which  parti- 
cular fix  were  prepared  in  etching  by  the  Mailer  to  be  afterwards 
finilhed  by  Vorllerman,  De  Jode  and  Pontius  with  the  burin. 

The  pieces  of  the  firll  divifion  are  feparable  into  two  dalles, 
A and  B.  Clafs  A contains  ten  portraits  in  half  figure  with 
hands,  all  the  parts  being  worked  up  to  nearly  an  equal  degree 
with  the  heads — thefe  are  the  portraits  of 


1.  Breugel,  Joannes. 

2.  Petrus. 

3.  Erafmns. 

4.  Franck. 

5.  Momper,  ill  plate. 


6.  Noort  (or  Oort),  Van. 

7.  Snellinx,  ill  plate. 

8.  Suttermans. 

9.  Vorllerman. 

10.  Wael,  de. 


Thefe  portraits  were  worked  and  finilhed  by  Van  Dyck  him- 
felf,  and  have  not  fullered  much  in  the  earlier  iffues  from  fuch 
alterations  and  additions  as  were  confidered  advifable  by  the 
various  publilhers  who  acquired  the  original  plates  fome  time  after 
the  death  of  the  artill.  To  the  portraits  of  J.  Breugel  and  Vorf- 
terman,  the  publifher  Gillis  Hendricx,  caufed  a background  to  be 
added.  Some  retouches  were  allowed  to  the  other  eight  pieces, 
while  the  portrait  of  Erafmus  was  never  finilhed. 

Clafs  B of  the  firll  divifion  includes  fix  pieces,  in  moll  of 
which  the  heads  alone  are  completed,  but  worked  in  an  admirable 
manner.  Thefe  are  the  portraits  of — 


1.  Dyck,  Van.  4.  Vos,  Gulielmus  de. 

2.  Roy,  Philip  le.  5.  Vos,  Paulus  de. 

3.  Snyders.  6.  Pontius,  P. 

Of  the  firll  four  of  thefe  Van  Dyck  etched  the  heads  only  or 
but  very  little  of  the  bulls.  The  portrait  of  Pontius — a fplendid 
effort — is  by  far  the  moll  advanced,  while  that  of  G.  De  Vos  has 
remained  in  the  after  Hates  impeded,  from  early  alterations  and 
failure  of  the  biting  procefs. 
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Examined  fide  by  fide  with  the  pieces  of  clafs  A,  divifion  I., 
thofe  of  clafs  B might  be  confidered  as  unintentionally  incomplete, 
did  it  not  otherwife  appear  that  Van  Dyck  had  been  fatisfied  with 
that  which  he  had  accomplifhed  and  had  not  any  idea  either  of  him- 
felf  adding  more  or  of  caufing  fuch  to  be  done  by  other  engravers. 
At  any  rate  the  original  plates  remained  in  this  particular  Hate 
until  his  death,  and  the  impreffions  which  precede  the ifiue  of  1646 
do  not  offer  anything  beyond  the  work  effected.  Unfortunately 
Gillis  Hendricx — an  early  pofleflor  of  the  plates  after  the  deceafe 
of  the  artift — thought  the  etching  on  them  might  be  added  to 
with  advantage.  The  refult  was  that  the  Pontius  and  G.  de  Vos 
were  generally  worked  over  with  the  burin  and  made  almoft  un- 
recognifable,  and  the  head  of  the  Mafter  himfelf  was  placed  on  a 
ridiculous  pedeftal  and  made  to  ferve  as  a title  to  the  feries 
publifhed  by  Gillis  Hendricx  in  1646.  Further,  the  portrait  of 
P.  le  Roy  was  completed  with  the  burin  by  Pontius,  and  that  of 
Snyders  by  Neeffs,  not  any  harmony  between  the  technics  of  the 
point  and  of  the  burin  was  preferved,  while  Paul  de  Vos  had  a flift 
and  wretched  body  given  him  by  Meyffens.  Fortunately  the  en- 
gravers while  making  their  additions  did  refrain  in  fome  inffances 
from  interfering  with  the  original  point  work  of  the  Mailer. 

The  portraits  of  the  fecond  divifion  are  thofe  of — 

1.  Corneliffen.  4.  Stevens. 

2.  Momper,  2nd  plate.  5.  Trieft. 

3.  Snellinx,  2nd  plate.  6.  Waverius. 

Thefe  pieces  were  intended  originally  by  Van  Dyck  to  have 

been  finifhed  with  the  burin  by  clever  engravers,  confequently, 
being  fimply  preparations  in  etching  more  or  lefs  advanced  for 
fuch  purpofe,  they  are  noteworthy  rather  for  tafte,  fpirit,  extreme 
delicacy  and  precifion  of  drawing  than  for  force  and  colour.  The 
intention  of  the  Matter  may  be  readily  appreciated  if  the  portraits 
of  Momper  and  of  Snellinx  belonging  to  the  first  divifion  be 
attentively  compared  with  the  pure  etchings  of  the  fecond  divifion. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  portrait  of  Stevens  both  Carpenter  and 
Weber  are  doubtful  if  Van  Dyck  had  any  hand  in  its  production. 
The  former  afcribes  it  in  toto  to  Vorlterman,  but  to  this  view 
Weber  will  not  accede.  There  are  two  other  portraits  in  the 
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4 leones,’  thofe  of  Delmont  and  Mallery,  which  are  fo  fine  in  all 
refpedts  that  Weber  is  inclined  to  place  them  in  the  fame  rank  as 
that  occupied  by  Waverius. 

The  fixteen  pieces  of  the  firft  divifion  were  originally  iflued 
without  any  inferiptions,  and  with  but  imperfect  if  with  any  marginal 
lines.  Such  impreffions  are  looked  on  by  fome  critics  as  the  only 
ones  which  were  iflued  during  the  life  of  the  Mafter.  But  this  is 
a doubtful  matter.  They  are  very  rare,  and  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  public  collections.  The  pure  etchings  of  the  fecond  divifion 
are  yet  fcarcer,  not  more  than  three  or  four  impreffions  of  each 
piece  being  known  when  Weber  made  up  his  catalogue. 

The  impreffions  of  Van  Dyck’s  portraits  as  ufually  feen  are 
fuch  as  have  proceeded  from  the  plates  more  or  lefs  worked  on 
and  added  to  by  the  engravers  of  Antwerp  after  the  metals  had 
yielded  the  iflues  by  Van  Dyck’s  friend,  Martinus  Van  den 
Enden.  The  latter  publifhed  two  editions  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  painter  (1630-32 — 1641)  of  the  1 Iconographia,’  confifting  of 
eighty-four  plates,  among  which  were  thofe  of  the  Mafter’s  own 
etching.  Both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  iflues  each  piece  has  the 
addrefs  of  the  publilher,  the  name  of  the  artift,  and  an  infeription 
of  a fingle  line  indicating  the  perfon  reprefented  ; but  in  the  firft 
i/Tue  the  name  of  the  engraver  is  not  given,  while  it  is  prefent  in 
the  fecond.  Probably  the  rare  pure  etchings  without  inferiptions 
and  marginal  lines  previoufly  mentioned  fhould  be  regarded  rather 
as  epreuves  purement  <T  ejfai  than  as  anything  elfe. 

Between  1641  and  1645  (after  the  death  of  Van  Dyck)  part 
of  the  ftock  of  Van  den  Enden  became  the  property  of  Gillis 
Hendricx.  This  comprifed  eighty  plates  of  the  ‘ Iconographia,’ 
containing  the  fix  Van  Dyck  portraits  of  the  fecond  divifion. 
About  the  fame  time  G.  Hendricx  acquired  the  plates  likewife 
of  clafs  A of  the  firft  divifion  with  the  exception  of  the  portrait 
of  Philip  le  Roy.  To  thefe  were  added  one  or  two  other  plates, 
and  the  whole  was  iflued  as  a feries  at  Antwerp  in  1646,  under 
the  title,  leones  principum  virorum  dodlorum , & c.  ab  Antonio  Van- 
Dyck , — pin  ore  ad  vivum  exprejfa  ejufque  fumptibus — are  incifa. 
This  edition  contained — including  the  title  engraved  by  I.  Neeffs 
— 10 1 pieces.  It  comprifed  all  the  etchings  of  Van  Dyck  united 
for  the  firft  time — minus  the  portrait  of  Philippe  le  Roy.  Each 
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piece  has  the  initials  G H in  the  centre  of  the  lower  margin. 
The  addrefs  of  Van  den  Enden,  which  was  prefent  in  the  fix 
pieces  of  the  fecond  divifion,  has  been  erafed,  and  one  or  more 
lines  indicating  the  birthplace  and  qualifications  of  the  perfon  re- 
prefented  have  been  added  to  the  infcription — 

* The  fifteen  pieces  of  the  firit  divifion  have  been  arranged  in  an  uni- 
form manner  for  the  firft  time.  The  plates,  until  now,  with  rough  edges 
and  of  irregular  fhape  have  been  fquared,  the  portraits  enclofed  within 
quadrangular  lines,  and  thole  of  clafs  B finifhed  with  the  burin  by  the  en- 
gravers. The  bull  of  Van  Dyck  ferves  as  a title,  and  in  the  margins  of  the 
other  pieces  are  infcriptions  announcing  the  names,  qualities,  and  countries 
of  the  perfons  portrayed.  There  is  likewife  the  indication.  Ant  Van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti (Weber,  Bibl.  69.) 

In  relation  to  the  beauty  of  the  various  impreffions  Weber 
continues — 

‘ It  fhould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  editions  iflued  by  G.  Hendricx 
are  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  impreffions  effentially  different,  the  one  fet 
(worked  off  from  plates  previoufly  belonging  to  the  ftock  of  Van  den  Enden, 
which  had  already  ferved  for  two  complete  editions,  without  reckoning  the 
epreuves  d'ejfai)  is  compofed  of  impreffions  of  the  third  fiate,  yet,  never- 
thelefs,  of  great  beauty.  The  other  fifteen  have  been  derived  from  plates 
hitherto  employed  for  working  off  a few  proofs  before  letters  only,  and 
are  confequently  impreffions  of  the  fecond  & ate.  Their  freflmefs  and  per- 
fection are  hence  the  natural  refult  of  the  perfect  condition  in  which  the 
original  metals  remained.  The  impreffions  of  the  editions  in  queftion  are 
very  fcarce,  and  thus  uniting,  as  they  do,  beauty  and  rarity,  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  iconophilifts.  From  G.  Hendricx  the  plates  paffed  into  the 
hands  of[Meyffens,  de  Man,  and  of]  other  publifhers  [1650]  whofe  names 
have  not  been  recognifed.  Later  on  they  belonged  to  the  Verduffens  of  Ant- 
werp [1710-20],  and  at  prefent  [1852]  they  might  be  met  with  probably 
at  Liege.*  The  firft  fucceffor  to  Hendricx  carefully  erafed  from  the  copper 
the  initial  mark  G.  H.  which  was  prefent  in  the  margin  of  each  piece,  but 
otherwife  left  the  plates  untouched.  The  impreffions  of  this  edition  and 
of  all  following  iffues  are  hence  abfolutely  without  addrefs,  and  reprefent 
— faute  de  remarques  materielles — but  a fingle  ftate,  offering  all  poffible 

* The  following  is  given  as  a note  by  Szwykow/ki  at  page  387  of  his  work  : ‘The 
plates  hitherto  in  the  puftelTion  of  the  art-publilher  Ch.  Van  der  Marck  at  Liege  have 
recently  been  acquired  by  the  Calcographie  Imperiale  at  Paris.’ 
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gradations  from  fine  to  very  bad.  The  impreffions  of  the  edition  follow- 
ing immediately  that  of  Hendricx  hill  continue  to  be  of  great  beauty. 
This  circumftance  has  given  rife  to  the  opinion,  that  this  edition  preceded 
inftead  of  following  that  of  Hendricx,  and  from  which  latter  it  does  not 
materially  differ,  except  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the  initial  mark  and  in  its 
containing  all  the  pieces  of  the  “ Iconographia,”  whether  proofs  before 
the  letters  G.  H.,  or  proofs  having  had  the  letters  erafed.  . . . We  do  not 
hefitate  to  regard  the  edition  with  the  mark  G.  H.  as  the  prior  one  for 
all  the  pieces  engraved  by  Van  Dyck  belonging  to  the  two  editions  under 
difcuflion.’ 

Several  of  the  portraits  have  been  left  intacft,  even  in  the  edi- 
tion in  which  the  fignature  G H was  erafed,  but  others  have 
been  terribly  maltreated.  The  portraits  of  Snyders,  Suttermans, 
Vorfterman,  Paul  de  Vos,  and  De  Wael,  remain  as  they  were,  but 
look  at  Momper — what  a contraft  between  the  firft  plate  of  Van 
Dyck’s  pure  work  and  his  fecond  plate  finifhed  by  Vorfterman  for 
the  leones  ! the  latter  is  a wretched  production.  Examine  the 
Paul  Pontius — great  indeed  is  the  difference  between  the  plate 
before  the  addrefs  of  GH  and  after  it  was  added  ; how  woefully 
the  head  has  been  interfered  with.  Compare,  too,  the  firft  ftate 
of  G.  de  Vos  with  that  in  which  it  was  worked  up  bv  Vorfter- 
man, and  behold  the  contraft  ! The  head  of  Waverius,  likewife, 
was  meddled  with  by  Pontius.  That  of  Paul  de  Vos  was  not 
touched  by  anyone  even  to  the  time  of  Scheltius  de  Bolfwert,  who 
altered  the  clumfy  hands  previoufly  put  in  by  Meyffens  when  he 
added  a body  to  the  head. 

The  ftill  later  ftates  comprifed  in  various  editions — 

‘ are  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  differentiate  with  exactitude,  from  ab- 
fence  of  material  changes  in  work,  addrefs,  and  infeription.  This 
neceffitates  inquiry  into  the  paper-marks,  which  latter,  taken  along  with 
the  quality  of  the  impreffions,  may  afford  affutance  to  the  connoiffeur. 
The  Lorraine  Crofs,  Agnus  Dei,  a fort  of  hive,  and  a great  two-headed 
eagle,  may  be  found  on  the  paper  of  the  choicer  impreffions.  Foolfcap 
paper  having  a large  water-mark  was  employed  for  them  alfo,  but  a like 
paper  with  a fmaller  mark  indicates  impreffions  of  a later  iffue.  The 
Arms  of  the  city  of  Amlterdam  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  paper  of  an 
edition  which  appears  to  have  preceded  that  of  Verduffen.  This  edition 
is  already  of  very  mediocre  character.  That  of  Verduffen  was  printed  on 
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a heavy  paper  marked  with  a great  French  lily.  The  impreflions  are  bad. 
After  this  iflue  the  plates  appear  to  have  been  rebitten,  and  thofe  impreflions 
worked  off  on  a paper  without  mark  are  black  and  muddy.  The  original 
plates,  as  before  obferved,  ftill  exiit  probably.  A few  years  back  they 
were  pofiefled  by  an  ingenious  perfon  at  Liege  who  endeavoured  to  ufe  them 
for  the  fabrication  of  falfe  “ proofs  before  letters  ” having  the  characters 
of  firft  proofs  of  a ftate  before  undefcribed  and  unknown.  Fortunately 
this  difgraceful  tranfaftion  was  difcovered  ere  fufficient  time  had  pafled  to 
allow  of  many  factitious  pieces  being  circulated.  In  truth,  three  falfe 
pieces  only — Waverius,  Van  Oort,  and  Triefl — are  known  to  have  been 
offered  for  fale,  but  thefe  were  wrought  out  and  managed  with  luch  fkill  as 
to  furpafs  every  fraud  previoufly  praCtifed  to  deceive  the  iconophilifl.’ 
(Weber,  op.  cit.) 

For  a detailed  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  working  up 
thefe  factitious  ftates  Weber,  Bibl.  69,  pp.  14-17,  Ihould  be 
confulted. 

Dupleflis  confiders  Van  Dyck  to  be  much  inferior  in  his  com- 
pofitions  to  what  he  is  in  his  portraits,  the  Chrift  Crowned  with 
Thorns,  and  Titian  and  his  Miftrefs,  by  no  means  illuftrating  the 
full  powers  of  the  artift  as  an  etcher.  The  technic,  Dupleflis 
thinks,  is  carried  too  far,  the  forms  being  furcharged  with  lines, 
and  the  pure  paper  is  not  allowed  to  play  a fufficient  part  in  the 
production  of  the  flefh  tones.  But  this  judgment  cannot  apply  to  the 
earlieft  ftate  or  pure  etching  of  the  firft  compofition,  and  of  which 
an  example  may  be  feen  in  the  collection  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
In  it — as  Carpenter  obferves — ‘ the  drawing  and  marking  of  the 
eyes  are  fine  and  full  of  expreffion  ; in  the  after  ftates  they  are  (o 
black  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  fockets  being  empty.’  The 
fecond  ftate  has  been  worked  all  over  with  the  graver.  Carpenter 
records  not  lefs  than  fix  variations  of  the  Chrift  Crowned,  and 
five  of  Titian  and  his  Miftrefs.  The  buft  of  Seneca,  afcribed  by 
fome  to  Van  Dyck,  is  allotted  to  Rubens  by  the  author  juft 
quoted. 

The  earlier  ftates  of  Van  Dyck’s  etchings  have  much  in- 
creafed  in  value  of  late  years.  At  Mr.  Seguier’s  fale,  in  1844, 
they  averaged  from  3/.  to  8/.  each,  and  were  then  confidered  to 
be  very  dear,  while  at  recent  auCtions  they  have  produced  fums 
varying  from  8/.  to  80/.  Mr.  Marfhall’s  fet  which — writes  Mr. 

II. 
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Hamerton — a few  years  ago  might  have  brought  80/.  or  90 /.,  was 
knocked  down  at  his  fale  (1864)  for  400/.  In  February,  1876, 
the  following  pieces  from  the  Cabinet  of  M.  le  Vicomte  du  Bus 
de  Gifignies  were  purchafed  at  the  auction  for  the  Royal  Library 
at  Bruffels  at  the  following  prices: — Van  Dyck,  proof,  firft  ftate 
of  Weber,  with  large  margin,  2200  fr.  ; P.  Pontius,  proof,  fecond 
ftate  of  Weber,  with  large  margin  and  before  letters,  1050  fr.  ; 
P.  le  Roy,  pure  etching,  firft  ftate  of  Weber,  2050  fr.  ; Snyders, 
firft  ftate,  1250  fr.  ; Suttermans,  firft  ftate,  1110  fr.  The 
‘leones  Principum  Virorum,’  etc.,  after  Van  Dyck,  1200  fr. 
by  Count  Cornet. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  Van  Dyck  we  have  followed 
Weber,  as  his  catalogue  is  quite  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  the  collector,  and  far  more  manageable  than  the 
larger  work  by  Szwykowfki.  To  fuch,  however,  as  need  minute 
details  concerning  everything  connected  with  the  portraits  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  ‘ leones  ’ the  latter  monograph  (Bibl.  94) 
will  be  necefi'ary. 

The  following  admirable  tranfeript  of  the  aCtual  works  of  the 
mafter  may  be  fafely  recommended  alfo — ‘ Eaux  Fortes  de  Antoine 
Van-Dyck  reproduites  et  publiees  [in  heliogravure],  par  Amand- 
Durand,  texte  par  George  Dupleffis.  Paris,  1874.’  Folio. 

Ferdinand  Bol,  born  Dordtrecht,  1611  ; 
died,  Amfterdam,  1681, 

(Bartfch,  Bibl.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.) 

was  a pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  executed  fixteen  etchings  after  the 
manner  of  his  great  inftruCtor.  Thefe  pieces  are  well  thought  of, 
Bol’s  needle  having  been  managed  in  a free  and  vigorous  way,  and 
his  treatment  of  light  and  fhade  being  piCturefque  and  judicious. 
One  or  two  of  his  heads  might  be  eafily  miftaken  for  fmaller  works 
by  Rembrandt. 

The  following  pieces  may  be  recommended.  Abraham’s 
Sacrifice,  Saint  Jerome,  the  Philofopher  with  Spectacles  in  his 
hand,  the  Philofopher  with  a large  Beard,  and  the  Woman  with 
a Pear.  The  latter  piece  is  particularly  fine.  ‘ F.  Bol  fee.,’  or 
‘ fi’  is  the  fignature  mod  frequently  on  the  prints  of  this  mafter. 
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Jan  Livens  (or  Lievens).  Born,  Leyden,  1607  ; 
died,  ? 1663  ; 

(Bartfch,  Bibl.  3,  vol.  li.  p.  23.) 

was  another  imitator  of  the  ftyle  of  Rembrandt,  fome  of  whofe 
works  he  copied  ; he  likewife  etched  after  his  own  defigns. 
Certain  of  the  latter  etchings  are  fo  excellent  as  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  little  inferior  in  technic  to  the  work  of  Rem- 
brandt himfelf.  This  artift  and  Livens  are  affumed  to  have 
ftudied  together.  Livens’  print  of  the  Railing  of  Lazarus  has 
been  confidered  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs  in  defign,  the  compofition 
of  the  large  piece  by  Rembrandt.  The  effedl  of  the  former,  as 
difplayed  in  a pidture  of  the  fubjedf  by  Livens,  exhibited  a year 
or  fo  back  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  Old  Mailers,  was 
weird  and  folemn  in  the  extreme. 

Livens’  pieces  number  feventy-two  according  to  Nagler. 
Though  firll  etched,  they  are  generally  finifhed  with  the  graver. 
Many  have  the  artift’s  name  in  full,  others  I L only  on  them. 

The  portraits  of  Heinfius,  Gouter,  Bonus,  and  of  a Man  with 
a furred  cap,  may  be  recommended,  along  with  the  before- 
mentioned  Raifing  of  Lazarus.  Seven  woodcuts  alfo  are  attributed 
to  this  Mailer. 

The  fecond  volume  of  Bartfch  (Bibl.  3)  includes  the  wor  ks  of 
this  engraver,  but  a more  complete  defcription  of  them  may  be 
found  in  Nagler’s  Monogr.  vol.  iii.  n.  2721. 


Jan  Georg  van  Vliet.  Born,  Delft  ? 1610  ; 
worked  from  1631  to  1635. 

(Bartfch,  Bibl.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.) 

This  mailer  was  likewife  a follower  of  Rembrandt.  His 
etchings,  notwithllanding  confiderable  faults  of  drawing  and  of 
arrangement  of  drapery,  are  forcible  and  attradlive.  Early  im- 
preffions  of  them  are  coveted  by  that  colledtor  who  places  pidlorial 
effedl  higher  than  rigid  corredtnefs. 

Van  Vliet  diligently  finifhed  off  his  pieces  with  the  dry- 
point,  in  order  to  give  them  an  effedl  Inch  as  we  fee  in  the 
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etchings  of  Livens.  But  his  broad  and  ftrong  fhadows  are  often 
monotonous  and  contrail  harlhly  and  formally  with  the  high  and 
expanfive  light.  Some  critics  think  Van  Vliet’s  belt  works  to  be 
thofe  he  copied  after  Rembrandt. 

Nagler  allots  to  this  mailer  nearly  one  hundred  pieces.  Of  thefe, 
Lot  and  his  Daughters,  Sufannah  and  the  Elders,  Saint  Jerome 
in  the  Cave,  the  Brothel,  the  Peafant’s  Feaft,  Buif  of  a Man  with 
his  face  in  Shadow,  and  Bulf  of  a Man  with  a T urban  and  Aigrette, 
are  worthy  of  feledlion.  Van  Vliet’s  Beggars  are  widely  known. 
Some  of  the  mailer’s  original  plates  were  in  England  in  1826,  and 
impreftions  were  then  taken  from  them.  (See  Nagler,  v.  iii.  n.  1 1.) 

Van  Vliet’s  pieces  are  fometimes  figned  with  his  name,  and  at 
other  times  marked  with  a cypher  formed  by  the  capitals  J G V, 

placed  one  over  the  other, 

The  fecond  volume  of  Bartfch  (Bibl.  3)  includes  a long  lift 
of  Van  Vliet’s  works. 

Adriaan  van  Ostade.  Born,  Liibeck,  1610  ; 
died,  Amfterdam,  1685.* 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  Faucheux;  Guichardot;  Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  1464.) 

Though  not  a Dutchman  by  birth,  yet,  from  all  his  art-life 
having  been  palled  in  Holland,  and  from  his  fubjedls  being  of  a 
domeftic  and  local  character,  Oftade  is  univerfally  placed  in  the 
Dutch  fchool.  He  is  everywhere  known  as  a moft  able  and 
genial  painter,  and  to  the  iconophihft,  in  particular,  as  an  etcher  of 
firft  rank.  A fine  fet  of  the  etchings  of  this  mailer  mull  always 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  cabinet.  M.  Charles 
Blanc,  in  his  review  of  Faucheux  (Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  189.  1863),  obferves  : — 

‘ The  amateur  who  pofleftes  the  works  of  Oftade  in  fine  condition  may 
from  time  to  time  pafs  long  and  pleafant  hours  in  their  examination. 
The  art  of  chiarofcuro  is  carried  in  them  to  the  higheft  perfedtion,  that 
wondrous  art  which  can  intagliate  on  a plane  furface  the  receding  fpaces 
of  a deep  room,  fpread  out  the  rays  of  light,  increafe  or  moderate  their  in- 


* According  to  Willigen,  Oflade  was  born  at  Haarlem,  and  died  there  in  1662. 
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tenfity,  reawaken  or  fubdue  them,  and  produce  through  their  illufions  a 
mirage  of  nature  and  of  life.  There  occur  certain  times  of  laflitude  and 
ennui  when  we  may  experience  an  inexpreflible  foothing  delight  in  quietly 
examining  a colleftion  of  prints,  efpecially  fuch  as  thefe  Dutch  etchings, 
fo  artlefs,  fo  fociable,  fo  piquant,  and  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  a true 
feeling  for  nature  and  ruftic  life.’ 

There  are  critics,  who  regard  the  technic  of  Oftade  as  not  any 
thing  very  particular,  and  confider  his  ftrength  to  have  been  in 
compofition  and  expreflion. 

Mr.  Gilpin  writes,  ‘ His  etchings  abound  in  humour  and 
expreflion  in  which  lies  their  merit.  They  have  little  beftdes  to 
recommend  them.’  Admitting  that  Oftade  is  unfurpafled  in 
natural  charadferifticnefs  of  his  compofitions  and  in  that  peculiar 
power  firft  alluded  to  by  Defcamps,  viz.,  the  detaching  his 
figures  fo  as  to  allow  the  fpedlator  to  walk  around  them  as  it  were, 
we  cannot  think  fo  lightly  of  his  technic  as  do  fome  perlons. 
Several  of  his  pieces  are  very  boldly  and  freely  etched,  while  the 
work  in  others  is  touched  often  in  the  moft  tender  and  refined 
way.  Though  all  his  prints  may  not  entitle  him  to  be  confidered 
quoad  technic  a mafterly  and  reprefentative  etcher,  there  are  fome 
which  alluredly  do.  His  free  and  facile  needle,  the  truthful 
expreflion  of  his  figures,  and  his  dexterous  compofition  taken 
all  together,  may  be  faid  to  have  raised  Oftade’s  etchings  to  a very 
high  place  in  the  eftimation  of  moft  connoifteurs. 

Independently  of  thefe  intrinfic  excellencies,  Oftade’s  prints 
are  coveted  from  their  appealing  to  the  general  tafte,  for  no  port- 
folio of  the  cabinet  is  more  popular  on  the  common  table  of  a 
winter’s  eve  than  that  containing  the  Dutch  etchers,  with  Oftade 
at  their  head. 

1 Early  ftates,’  writes  Mr.  Hamerton,  ‘ of  Oftade’s  etchings  are  now 
of  great  value,  and  have  rifen  much  in  the  market  during  the  laft  twenty 
years.  In  1838,  Mr.  Wilfon’s  fet  was  fold  for  105/.  Mr.  Seguier  after- 
wards gave  159/.  12 s.  for  the  fame  fet,  which  was  fold  again  in  1844  for 
309/.  1 5 s.,  and  again  in  1846,  for  500/.  It  is  now  worth  a thoufand 
guineas,  ten  times  its  value  twenty  years  ago.' 

Fifty  pieces  of  which  230  ftates  have  been  recorded  are  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  prefent  Mafter.  Two  or  three  more,  but  doubtful 
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prints  (the  Peafant  Urinating;  1’Epouilleufe,  B.  35,  B.  51,  &c.), 
are  added  by  fome  to  thefe.  The  fubjedls  reprefented  may  be 
arranged  under  three  divifions,  viz.  : Clafs  1.  Bufts.  Clafs  2. 
Half-figures,  a fingle  figures,  /}  two  figures.  Clafs  3.  Entire 
figures,  y fingle  figures,  S two  figures,  s three  figures,  £ four 
figures,  ij  feveral  figures.  The  different  perfonages  are  varioufly 
engaged  with  each  other. 

The  older,  and  moftly  unfinifhed  proof  impreffions  of  Oftade’s 
etchings  are  extremely  fcarce.  They  are  ufually  devoid  of  all 
marginal  lines,  of  name,  and  of  mark.  A few  have  faint  and  broken 
lcratched  border  lines,  but  thefe  even  in  the  earlier  finifhed  im- 
preftions  have  been  ftill  executed  with  the  needle,  and  not  with 
the  graver.  Afterwards  the  artift  thought  it  advifable  to  ftrengthen 
them  in  certain  places  with  the  cutting-point  or  the  graver,  the 
obfervation  of  which  is  often  neceffary  for  the  determination  of 
various  dates.  Subfequently  the  plates  were  retouched,  and  the 
border  lines  flrengthened  generally  with  the  graver,  while  of  a 
ftill  later  period  many  of  the  plates  may  be  defcribed  as  having 
been  regularly  reworked  for  the  various  publifhers  who  had 
acquired  them. 

From  the  fa£t  that  Oftade  ufed  the  dry-point  in  finijhing  his 
work,  and  too  often  made  the  latter  heavy  from  retouching  the  mor- 
dant technic,  the  early  and  pure  etchings  are  much  prized  both  as 
works  of  art  and  things  of  fcarcity.  Hence  the  colledfor  fhould  bear 
in  mind  in  feledting  examples  of  the  Mafter  that  the  lefs  evidence 
they  prefent  of  the  effedls  of  the  dry-point  and  graver  the  better. 

Some  critics  have  been  of  opinion  that  not  any  complete  col- 
lective feries  of  Oftade’s  etchings  was  publifhed  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Mafter,  and  that  Bernard  Picart  was  the  firft  to  iffue 
one  in  1721.  This  is  doubtful,  however.  Picart’s  edition  con- 
tains very  fair  impreffions,  though  fome  plates  have  received  (light 
retouches.  It  contains  fifty-two  original  impreffions  (if  the 
Peafant  Urinating  be  included)  with  the  portrait  of  Oftade  engraved 
in  mezzotinto  by  Jan  Gole.  In  fome  feries  the  portrait  has 
been  engraved  in  the  fame  ftyle  by  P.  Ouft.  Subfequently,  after 
the  original  plates  had  been  reworked,  the  well-known  engraver 
Bafan  iffued  an  edition.  To  this,  neither  portrait  nor  title  were 
annexed.  On  Bafan’s  death,  in  1797,  the  plates  were  returned 
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to  Holland,  when  the  ‘ Society  of  Friends  of  Art  ’ at  Oberyffel  pre 
pared  a new  collective  ilTiie  along  with  a title  and  table  of  contents. 
The  plates  were  printed  off  in  blue  and  red  to  the  difguft  of  all 
perfons  of  good  tafte.  Viewed  as  impreffions  merely,  however, 
thofe  publifhed  by  the  widow  Jean  at  Paris  during  the  fecond 
decade  of  the  prefent  century  are  certainly  the  worft.  It  makes 
confiderable  difference  to  fome  of  the  works  of  Oftade  whether 
they  are  feen  in  fine  or  only  in  fecond-rate  impreffions.  La 
tendreffe  champetre  (B.  n)  is  quite  another  thing  in  fuch  an  im- 
prellion  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  in  one  as  gene- 
rally met  with.  In  the  latter  all  the  fine  work  in  the  face  of  the 
woman  has  vanifhed. 

Oftade  is  one  of  thofe  mafters  whofe  every  piece  may  be  defired, 
and  it  may  be  advifable  for  the  novice  in  this  inftance  to  trouble 
himfelf  llightly  about  different  ftates.  We  particularife  the  follow- 
ing works  as  being  good  examples  of  the  Mafter.  La  Famille 
(B.  46)  is  often  confidered  as  his  chef  dl  oeuvre,  but  preference  is 
given  by  others  to  Le  Gouter  (B.  50).  The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Player 
(B.  8)  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hamerton  as  a marked  example  of  a 
careful  rendering  of  the  folds  of  drefs.  The  Walking  Couple 
(B.  24),  and  Three  Grotefque  figures  (B.  28),  are  good  examples 
of  Oftade’s  more  fine  and  delicate  work.  In  the  Golfips  (B.  12), 
and  Mother  and  Children  (B.  14),  there  is  much  character  and 
expreffion,  as  likewife  in  the  Man  examining  an  Empty  Bottle 
(B.  15).  In  the  Pig-Killers  (B.  41),  a curious  night  effect,  with 
artificial  light,  may  be  feen  ; while  the  Spectacle-Seller  (B.  29), 
and  the  Violin-Player  (B.  45),  are  general  favourites.  Mr. 
Hamerton  recommends  a young  etcher  to  ftudy  the  Bull  of  an 
old  Peafantwith  a pointed  Cap,  and  the  Smoker  in  an  Oval.  But 
we  might  cite  nearly  every  one  of  Oftade’s  etchings  as  poffefling 
fome  fpecial  attraction. 

His  pieces  are  often  figned  ‘ A.  V.  Oftade,’  fometimes  they  are 
marked  with  a monogram  formed  by  the  capitals  A and  V by 

the  fide  of  which  is  a fmaller  O,  xAio; 

Numerous  and  deceptive  copies  of  Oftade’s  etchings  are  in  the 
market.  Of  thefe  copies,  thofe  of  Deuchar  are  very  good,  but 
they  are  moftly  figned  with  his  name. 
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The  collection  of  Oftade’s  works  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  well  worthy  of  ftudy.  T he  ftudent  cannot  do 
better  than  fupplement  the  article  on  Oftade  in  Bartfch  (vol.  i.) 
with  that  of  Nagler  (Bibl.  48,  vol.  i.  n.  1464),  and  that  of  Weigel 
(Bibl.  95,  p.  46). 

Cornelis  Bega.  Born,  Haarlem,  1620;  died, 

Haarlem,  1664. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  v.  p.  223.) 

This  matter,  when  judged  of  through  fine  imprelfions  of  his 
works,  mult  be  admitted  to  have  been  a great  proficient  in  the  ufe 
of  the  needle,  and  fecond  to  Oftade  only  in  the  fpirit  and  charac- 
ter of  his  defigns.  Some  of  Bega’s  etchings  are  worthy  of  Oftade 
himfelf,  though  there  may  not  be  any  work  of  the  former  equal  to 
La  Famille  or  Le  Gouter  of  Oftade.  In  examining  the  valuable 
feries  of  Dutch  etchings  in  the  British  Mufeum  the  amateur  can- 
not fail  of  being  ftruck  by  the  force  and  beauty  with  which  Bega 
there  appears.  Although  his  contrail  of  light  and  Ihade  is  fome- 
times  harlh,  more  middle  tones  being  defirable,  his  chiarofcuro  is 
often  fine,  and  there  is  much  nature  and  eafe  in  his  compofitions. 

Weigel  alludes  to  38  pieces  by  the  mailer.  Of  thefe  B.  11, 
13,  19,  31,  and  32,  may  be  fpecially  noticed.  Le  Cabaret  (B.  35) 
is  alluded  to  by  Hamerton  as  c a brilliant  and  effective  plate,’  and 
the  Femme  portant  la  Cruche  (B.  9),  as  being  ‘ the  moll  delicate 
bit  of  work  by  Bega,’  with  ‘ the  drefs  very  cleverly  accentuated.’ 
B.  19  has  been  executed  entirely  with  the  dry-point,  which  has 
been  ufed  likewife  in  B.  25  and  31.  (Weigel,  Bibl.  95,  p.  281.) 

Cornelis  Dusart  (or  Du  Sart).  Born,  Haarlem,  1665  ; 
died,  Haarlem,  1704; 

(Bartfch,  vol.v.  p.465.) 

Was  a pupil  of  A.  van  Oftade,  and  etched  about  fixteen  pieces 
of  much  fpirit  and  humour,  with  a very  effective  needle.  His 
Dancing  Dog  (B.  11),  and  the  dark  Hate  of  the  Violin-Player  (B. 
15),  are  very  able  works.  The  variations  of  this  latter  piece  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  Cabinet  fhould  be  ftudied.  His  largcft  plate 
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is  B.  16,  or  the  Village  Feftival.  B.  5,  7,  and  10,  may  be  fpeci- 
Hcally  referred  to.  Du  Sart’s  engravings  in  mezzotirito  are  more 
numerous  than  his  etchings.  (Weigel,  p.  333.) 

There  exift  feveral  pieces  on  which  either  the  name  or  the 
cypher  of  David  Teniers  exifts.  Some  may  be  fairly  confidered 
the  adtual  work  of  either  the  father  or  fon,  who  bear  this  name. 
Of  others  it  is  difficult  to  fay  to  whom  they  really  belong,  for  C. 
Boel  and  F.  van  den  Wyngaerde,  not  to  fpeak  of  other  contem- 
poraries, copied  both  the  pictures  and  etchings  of  the  two  Teniers, 
to  which  copies  they  frequently  attached  the  names  of  the  original 
artifts.  Thefe  Teniers  prints  may  be  at  firft  pafted  by,  as  may 
likewife  the  works  of  Karel  de  Moor,  who  etched  a few  pieces 
in  a delicate  and  clever  manner. 


Paulus  Potter.  Born,  Enkhuizen,  1625  ; died,  Amfterdam, 

J654- 

(Bartich,  vol.  i.  p.  39.) 

With  this  well-known  name  we  introduce  thofe  etchers  who 
have  excelled  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  lower  animals.  Among 
thefe  artifts  Paulus  Potter  is  pre-eminent  for  the  fpirit  and 
general  truthfulnefs  of  his  defigns,  but  his  technic  does  not  ftand 
fo  high  in  the  eftimation  of  fome  critics  as  it  does  in  that  of 
others. 

Mr.  Hamerton  remarks  of  the  artift  that — 

‘ his  art  was  never  much  more  than  a very  brilliant  copyifm  of  fads — 
he  was  quite  unaffeded,  exceedingly  clear  and  accurate  in  handling  — he 
etched  with  fpirit,  but  was  deficient  in  freedom,  and  did  not  Iketch — his 
weaknefs  in  comprehenfive  Iketching  and  want  of  imagination  difqualify 
him  for  a place  in  the  firft  rank.’ 

M.  Galichon’s  criticifm  is  the  following : — 

‘ If  the  perfedion  of  the  drawing  and  ftriking  truthfulnefs  of  the 
charader  of  the  animals  of  Paul  Potter  juftly  furprife,  we  are  bound  to 
praife  alfo  the  wonderful  ability  with  which  the  mafter  has  managed  his 
needle.  In  his  etchings  Potter  has  known  how  to  vary  with  infinite  art 
his  ftrokes  fo  as  to  portray  different  kinds  of  plants  and  the  flighteft  varia- 
tions in  the  hairy  coats  of  his  animals.  The  hair  on  the  cheeks  tufts 
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together,  on  the  brow  it  frizzles  and  feparates,  forms  furrows  on  the  neck, 
ftraightens  along  the  fpine,  turns  back  on  the  belly,  and  hangs  in  long 
thick  tufts  on  the  thighs.  The  thiftles  and  plants  which  deck  the  fore- 
ground, the  oaks  and  trees  limiting  the  horizon,  evince  a dexterity  of 
hand  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  engravings  executed  by  painters.’  (Gaz. 
des  Beaux- Arts,  1866,  vol.  xxi.  p.  372.) 

There  are  not  more  than  twenty  pieces  that  can  be  afcribed 
to  this  Mafter.  There  are  others  often  allotted  him,  but  which 
fome  perfons  think  are  the  work  of  Jan  Visscher. 

The  fignature  ‘ P.  Potter,’  or  ‘ Paulus  Potter,’  with  a date, 
is  on  his  pieces.  Concerning  this  engraver,  Bryan,  as  well  as 
Weigel,  Bibl.  95,  p.  4,  Ihould  be  confulted. 


Nicolaas  Berchem  (or  Claas  Pieterszoon  Berghem). 

Born,  Haarlem,  1624;  died,  Haarlem,  1683. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  v.  p.  247.) 

Some  of  the  etchings  of  this  artift  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
as  compofitions  have  more  in  them  than  have  the  defigns  of  any 
other  etchers  of  animals,  with  the  exception  of  Karel  du  Jardin. 
The  atmofphere  and  light  in  fome  of  Berchem’s  pieces  are  captivat- 
ing. Hamerton  allows  that  he  has  a certain  firmnefs  and  precifion 
with  the  point,  a certain  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  feeling,  while 
his  fhadows  are  exceedingly  tranfparent,  and  his  reflections  bright, 
but  he  does  not  confider  Berchem  a great  etcher,  though  ‘ he  had 
abfolute  manual  fkill.’ 

Between  fifty  and  fix ty  pieces  are  known  of  the  mafter,  fome 
of  which  are  fcarce,  and  when  in  fine  condition,  command  high 
prices.  Several  of  his  prints  were  iftued  in  fets  ; of  thefe,  one  fet 
is  known  as  the  Milk-maid’s  Book;  another  as  the  Woman’s 
Book ; and  a third  as  the  Man’s  Book ; from  their  title-pages 
bearing  fuch  figures  on  them.  The  Bag-pipe  Player  (B.  4)  ; the 
Flute  Player  (B.  6)  ; the  Shepherd  by  the  Fountain  (B.  8)  ; and 
the  Head  of  a Goat  (B.  19),  may  be  quoted  as  charadferiftic 
examples  of  the  mafter.  With  reference  to  his  true  name  and  the 
fignatures  on  his  pieces,  Nagler  (vol.  i.  n.  1794,  1795,  and  vol.  iv. 
n.  2337)  fhould  be  confulted. 
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Factitious  copies  of  Berchem’s  prints  are  not  uncommon,  and 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confound  Jan  Vificher’s  works  with 
thofe  of  Berchem.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  prints 
of  VitTcher  are  often  admirable  productions.  (Weigel,  Bibl.  95, 
p.  293.) 

Karel  du  Jardin.  Born,  Amfterdam,  1635  ; died, 
Venice,  1678  ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  161.) 

Was  an  eminent  pupil  of  N.  Berchem  and  Paulus  Potter.  His 
compofitions  of  Landfcapes  and  Animals  have  charms,  beyond 
fuch  as  the  reprefentation  of  cows,  theep,  and  horfes  only  can 
beftow.  Some  of  his  etchings  are  admirable  little  bits,  fhowing 
refined  tafte,  delicate  manipulation,  and  drawing  power.  But  K. 
du  Jardin  does  not  pleafe  everybody.  Mr.  Hamerton  refufes  to 
confider  him  a good  etcher,  becaufe  1 he  could  not  fketch  well,’ 
his  chiarofcuro  is  afferted  to  be  weak,  and  his  work  deftitute  of 
local  colour. 

‘ Karl  Dujardin  is  one  of  thofe  ardfts  who  whilft  enjoying  a great 
reputation  amongft  the  clafs  of  connoiffeurs  who  never  work  from  nature, 
retain  (lighter  hold  on  our  admiration  when  our  judgment  has  been  fortified 
by  much  practical  ftudy.’  (Hamerton,  Bibl.  27,  p.  102.) 

We  confefs  to  having  much  predilection  for  the  etchings  of 
Karel  du  Jardin,  in  which  we  find  traces  of  the  fame  poetry 
and  refinement  that  we  meet  with  in  Both,  Swanevelt,  and 
Claude,  due,  in  his  cafe  as  in  theirs,  to  refidence  and  work  in 
Italy. 

Karel  du  Jardin  has  left  more  than  fifty  etchings,  fome  of 
which  are  landfcapes,  others  landfcapes  with  cattle,  and  fome  are 
animal  pieces  alone.  The  latter  are,  as  remarked  by  Bartfch, 
charaCterifed  in  their  forms,  attitudes,  and  movements,  with  link- 
ing truthfulnefs.  ‘ K.  Du  Jardin,’  with  a date,  is  on  moll  of  the 
pieces.  The  latter  are  to  be  met  with  in  four  different  ftates.  In 
the  firft  ftate  the  prints  are  not  numbered  and  are  without  the 
addrefs  of  any  publilher.  In  the  fecond,  the  addrefles  of  Falk  and 
Schenk  have  been  added ; in  the  third  thefe  addreffes  have  been 
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effaced,  while  in  a fourth  {fate  ten  of  the  pieces  have  been  reduced 
in  fize,  mod  of  the  plates  feveral  times  retouched,  the  impreflions 
being  much  deteriorated.  Occafionally  as  much  money  has  been 
given  for  a fingle  piece  before  the  number  as  would  purchafe  the 
entire  fet  of  fifty  etchings  after  the  numbers  have  been  added. 
Copies  of  feveral  prints  exift  by  I.  v.  d.  Does  and  S.  Graenicher. 
(Weigel,  Bibl.  95,  p.  22.) 


Adriaan  Van  de  Velde.  Born,  Amfterdam,  1639  ; 
died,  1672  ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.) 

Holds  a good  pofition  as  an  etcher  of  animals.  He  engraved  a few 
other  pieces  alfo.  About  twenty-five  works  are  attributed  to  him. 
They  are  ufually  marked  either  with  the  initials  A.  V.V.  f.>  or  A. 
V.  Velde,  and  a date.  (Weigel,  Bibl.  95,  p.  26.) 


Johann  Heinrich  Roos.  Born,  Otterdorf  (Lower  Rhine), 
1631  ; died,  Frankfurt,  1685. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  13 1.) 

Belonging  to  the  German  School,  was  another  able  etcher  of 
animals,  and  remarkable  for  the  good  treatment  of  his  light  and 
fhade.  Roos  is  confidered  to  have  rendered  the  wool  of  flieep 
and  the  hair  of  goats  more  truthfully  than  any  other  mailer.  The 
pretty  backgrounds  and  landfcape  acceffories  to  his  groups  of 
animals,  have  combined  to  render  the  etchings  of  Roos  much 
fought  for  in  fine  condition  by  collectors.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  pieces  of  this  mafter  are  to  be  met  with.  Many  of  them 
were  iffued  in  fets  having  the  author’s  name,  etc.,  on  a title- 
page  ; others  and  fingle  etchings  have  occafionally  * H.  Roos  f.’ 
on  them. 

In  addition  to  the  mafters  already  mentioned,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  names  of  Marc  de  Bye,  Peter  de  Laer,  Dirk 
or  Thierry  Stoot,  as  their  owners  were  able  etchers  of  animals  ; 
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but  our  limits  forbid  dwelling  on  them,  and  oblige  us  to  pafs  to  the 
landfcape-etchcrs  par  excellence , of  whom  we  (peak  firll  of — 


Claude  Gellee  (or  Claude  le  Lorrain  or  de  Lorraine). 

Born,  Chamagne,  1600;  died,  Rome,  1678-1682. 

(Robert-Dumefnil,  Bibl.  62,  vol.  i.)* 

Rather  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  thus  wrote  Mr. 
Gilpin, — 

* The  etchings  of  Claude  de  Lorraine  are  below  his  character.  His 
execution  is  bad,  and  there  is  dirtinels  in  it  which  difpleafes  ; his  trees  are 
heavy,  his  lights  feldom  well  maffed,  and  his  diftances  only  fometimes  ob- 
ferved,’  while  ‘ Perelle  has  great  merit.’ 

Were  Mr.  Gilpin  living  and  believed  what  he  once  faid  we 
fhould  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart.  Our  creed  is 
different.  It  is  this,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  etching  not  lovelier 
works  can  be  found  than  fome  of  the  creations  of  the  needle  of 
Claude  Gellee  de  Lorraine.  We  differ  in  toto  to  Mr.  Wilfon, 
when  he  fays  (Catalogue  of  an  Amateur,  p.  253)  that  Claude’s 
etchings  ‘ are  by  no  means  fo  abundant  in  talent  as  we  fhould 
expeCt  from  fo  great  a mafter.’  We  affert  that  one  of  them, 
Le  Bouvier  (R.-D.  8),  Hands  almofl  peerlefs  and  alone  ; it  is  un- 
furpaffed,  it  is  perfectly  delicious,  it  is  the  quinteffence  of  beauty. 
It  Hands  in  the  fame  rank  for  excellence  as  Diirer’s  Adam  and 
Eve,  L.  v.  Leyden’s  David  playing  before  Saul,  Rembrandt’s 
ChriH  healing  the  Sick,  and  other  maHer- pieces. 

As  we  look  on  it  we  are  led  from  the  admiration  of  the  creating 
technic— confummate  and  refined  though  it  be,  and  effential  in 
its  character  to  the  production  of  the  whole — into  worfhip  of  the 
general  lovelinefs  of  the  compofition.  Go,  we  fay  to  the  young 
iconophiliH,  on  fome  warm  funny  day  when  body  and  mind  are 
inclined  to  languor  and  repofe,  and  the  feelings  attuned  to  a quiet 

* See  likewife  the  revifed  article  on  Claude,  by  M.  G.  Duplcflis,  in  vol.  xi.  of‘Le 
Peintre-Graveur  Frangais.'  Paris,  1871.  M.  Duplefiis’  article  was  bafed  on  notes,  & c., 
confided  to  him  by  M.  E.  Meaume,  who  conti ibuted  a memoir  of  the  artift  which  pre 
cedes  M.  Duplefiis*  revifion. 
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idyllic  poetry,  and  look  upon  the  chief  ‘ Le  Bouvier  ’ in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum.  If  you  are  not  delighted  as  we  have  been, 
we  can  only  pity  you,  as  we  do  Mr.  Gilpin.  Pafs  from  this 
mafter-piece  of  beauty  to  the  Dance  under  the  Trees  (R.-D. 
io)  ; to  the  Dance  by  the  Lake  (R.-D.  6)  ; to  the  Setting 
Sun  (R.-D.  15)  ; and  to  the  Abduction  of  Europa  (R.-D.  22). 
Thefe  pieces  too  you  will  find  to  be  ‘jewels  of  the  firft  water/ 
Turn  to  thofe  in  which  the  Sun  is  Setting  over  the  Sea, 
and  you  feel  at  once, — 

* O’er  the  hufhed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 

On  old  /Egina’s  peak  and  Hydra’s  ifle. 

The  God  of  Gladnefs  Iheds  his  parting  fmile.’ 

Should  it  not  be  the  good  fortune  of  the  ftudent  to  early  know 
Claude,  aflociated  with  the  advantages  which  a firft-rate  cabinet  alone 
can  offer,  let  him  beware  of  being  milled,  and  deeming  our  praifes 
unwarranted.  He  may  be  affured  Claude  is  as  we  fay  he  is — a 
prince  among  princes.  But  the  collector  may  very  likely  remain 
unprovided  with  the  truth,  fhould  he  form  a judgment  from 
every-day  imprelfions  only  of  the  Mafter.  To  learn  what  Claude 
did,  firft-clafs  proofs  of  his  works  muff  be  ftudied  ; thefe  of  fome 
half-dozen  of  his  etchings  are — perfection.  Others  of  his  pieces 
are  very  beautiful  indeed — a few  are  not  anything  beyond  the 
common.  The  later  modern  imprelfions  from  retouched  plates, 
and  the  worn-out  older  proofs,  give  but  a faint  idea  of  the  loveli- 
nefs  of  fome  of  Claude’s  creations. 

Unfortunately  good  early  imprelfions  of  his  works  are  fcarce, 
and  command  high  prices.  Wealthy  collectors  of  Claude’s 
works — fince  all  are  comparatively  fmall  in  fize — are  often  not 
fatisfied  with  one  fpecimen  only  of  the  fame  ‘ ftate,’  but  will 
revel  in  two,  or  even  more,  to  Ihow  the  influence  which  fequence 
of  iffue  and  condition  have  on  the  beauties  of  the  mafter. 

Claude  is  one  whofe  works  the  ftudent  fhould  be  advifed  to 
examine  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  and  tafteful 
connoiffeur.  M.  Charles  Blanc  remarks  of  Claude  that  he  was 
par  excellence  the  mafter  who — 
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* knew  how  to  unite  Jty le  to  etching.  . . . His  powers  extended  to 
landicape  only  it  is  true,  but  by  a wondrous  tranfpofition  Claude  brought 
down  the  ideal  to  realities ; the  landfcapes  he  has  etched  being  ftriking 
without  bizarrerie,  attractive  without  diforder.  The  heavens  are  pure, 
the  earth  happy  and  fmiling,  and  lhould  the  fea  be  perceptible,  it 
is  calm,  radiant,  fcarceiy  trembling  to  the  evening  breeze.  In  the 
prints  of  Claude,  even  when  the  acid  eats  away  the  acanthus  of  a broken 
column,  or  the  remains  of  a ruined  bridge,  the  ideal  Hill  predominates 
over  the  piClurefque,  and  dignity  continues  to  be  found  where  it  was 
unexpected.’  (Grammaire  des  Arts  du  Deffln.) 

Mr.  Hamerton,  allowing  that  Claude  had  wonderful  tendernefs 
in  handling,  and  great  power  in  obtaining  delicate  tones  with  very 
beautiful  gradations,  is  of  opinion  that — 

‘ his  fuperiority  as  an  etcher  is  chiefly  a technical  fuperiority;  he  could 
lay  a Ihade  more  delicately  and  with  more  perfeCt  gradation  than  any  other 
etcher  oflandfcape;  he  could  reach  rare  effeCts  of  tranfparency,  and  there 
is  an  ineffable  tendernefs  in  his  handling’ — ‘Add  to  thefe  qualities  a 
certain  freedom  and  fpirit  in  his  lines,  which  ferved  him  well  in  near 
mafles  of  foliage,  and  a Angularly  perfeCt  tonality  in  one  or  two  remarkable 
plates,  and  you  have  the  grounds  of  his  immortality  as  an  etcher.  He  was 
great  in  this  fenfe,  but  not  great  in  range  of  intellectual  perception,  and 
his  genius  at  the  bell  is  fomewhat  feminine.  He  has  left  a few  unim- 
portant and  weak  etchings,  but  he  has  alfo  left  half-a-dozen  mafterpieces 
which  the  fevereft  criticifm  mull  refpeCl.  One  merit  of  his  is  not  common 
in  his  modern  fucceffors — the  extreme  modefty  of  his  ftyle  ; no  etcher  was 
ever  lefs  anxious  to  produce  an  imprefGon  of  clevernefs,  and  his  only  ob- 
jeCt  feems  to  have  been  the  Ample  rendering  of  his  ideas.  He  Ancerely 
loved  beauty  and  grace,  and  tried  innocently  for  thefe,  till  his  touch  be- 
came gentler  than  that  of  a child’s  Angers,  yet  fo  accomplifhed  that  the 
ftubborn  copper  was  carefled,  as  it  were,  into  a willing  obedience.’ 

It  lhould  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  a Frenchman  by  birth, 
Claude’s  entire  art  hiftory  is  linked  with  an  Italian  life  and  educa- 
tion, fince  he  went  to  Rome  when  not  more  than  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Forty-four  pieces  are  known  to  have  been  etched  by  the 
Mafter.  There  is  alfo  a doubtful  piece,  the  Payfage  au  deffinateur, 
afcribed  to  him  by  fome.  Of  thefe  pieces  twenty- four  are  broader 
than  they  are  long  : twelve  belong  to  a feries  known  as  the  ‘ Feux 
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d’Artifice,’  and  four  are  limply  grijfonemens.  In  the  cabinet  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  there  are  fix  copies  from  the  Miferies  of  War,  by 
Callot,  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Keeper,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
have  been  attributed  to  Claude.  But  according  to  Dupleflis  they 
are  certainly  not  by  him,  and  fhould  be  unhefitatingly  rejedted 
from  all  catalogues  of  Claude’s  works.  When  the  author  was 
examining  thefe  copies  one  day  Mr.  Fagan  of  the  Print  Depart- 
ment juftly  obferved  to  him,  that  although  the  treatment  of  the 
foliage  reminded  one  of  fome  of  Claude’s  eflays,  yet  the  drawing 
of  the  figures  was  furely  too  good  for  him. 

Of  moll  of  Claude’s  chief  pieces  from  two  to  five  Hates  exilt, 
fome  of  which  are  very  rare.  He  is  one  of  the  few  mailers — 
along  with  Van  Dyck  and  Ollade — of  whom  the  novice  fhould 
be  allowed  to  early  commence  taking  Jlates  into  account,  as  much 
intrinfic  beauty,  inltead  of  mere  curiofity,  here  depends  on  earli- 
nefs  of  imprelfion.  Several  of  the  pieces  have  the  artill’s  name  in 
full  on  them;  others  have  CL.  I.,  or  fome  fuch  abbreviation; 
the  remainder  are  without  mark.  To  about  half  the  number  a 
date  is  attached,  ranging  from  1630  to  1662.  In  the  firlt  volume 
of  Robert-Dumefnil  (Bibl.  62)  may  be  found  plates  giving  full 
explanation  of  Claude’s  various  fignatures,  and  of  the  marginal  or 
border-lines  of  his  engravings. 

Following  the  analyfis  of  Meaume,  we  may  obferve  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  numbers  to  be  feen  on  Claude’s  etchings.  The 
earlier  numerals  are  to  be  found  on  the  left  margins.  They  are 
rather  large  in  fize,  and  of  the  character  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
Though  often  fuppofed  to  have  been  engraved  on  the  plates  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Mailer,  there  are  reafons  for  thinking  that  they 
may  have  been  added  after  his  death,  in  order  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  plates  in  a feries.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  numbers 
are  not  confecutive,  are  not  prefent  on  all  the  plates,  and  the 
character  is  large  and  fimilar  to  that  which  may  be  noticed  on  cer- 
tain prints  of  Domenique  Barriere.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  feries  in  queflion  may  have  included  pieces  by  Barriere  or  by 
others,  as  well  as  certain  etchings  by  Claude.  At  an  after- 
period, the  prints  already  bearing  numbers  on  the  left  margins 
and  others  without  them,  received  them  engraved  in  very  fmall 
numerals,  on  the  lower  margin,  clofe  to  the  etched  border-line; 
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the  number  in  the  left  margin,  when  it  exifted,  being  allowed  to 
remain.  This  later  numeration  was  executed,  it  is  fuppofed,  in 
England,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  plates  had  left 
the  hands  of  Janinet,  the  print-dealer  of  the  Place  Maubert. 

In  the  infcription  on  the  lower  margin  the  number  is  followed 
almoft  always  by  a page-mark,  Ihowing  that  the  impreffions  in  fuch 
Hate  were  intended  to  accompany  a text,  which,  however,  never 
appeared.  This  diftin&ion  between  the  larger  and  fmaller  num- 
bers fhould  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  that  not  any  miftake  fhould 
arife  in  interpreting  the  phrafe  ‘ before  the  number’  met  with  in 
catalogues,  and  which  is  meant  to  imply  an  early  impreffion.  If 
fuch  holds  good  as  regards  the  large  numeral  of  the  lateral  and  left 
margin,  it  is  quite  the  reverfe  as  refpe&s  the  fmall  numeral  of  the 
lower  edge.  Though  the  prefence  of  the  latter  be  always  an  indi- 
cation of  a comparatively  modern  impreffion,  its  abfence  is  in  no 
wife  proof  of  an  early  one,  fince  more  than  a century  elapfed  fome- 
times  between  the  biting-in  of  the  plate  and  the  addition  to  it  of 
the  fmall  numeral  on  the  lower  margin.  The  pieces  R.-D.,  4,  8, 
10,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  have  not  any  numbers  on  the 
lower  edges. 

Impreffions  which  have  been  worked  off  on  paper,  having  a 
fleur-de-lis  as  water-mark,  are  not  to  be  recommended.  Some 
recent,  and  in  part,  very  fair  impreffions,  appeared  during  the 
prefent  century  under  the  following  title  : ‘ A collection  of  original 
etchings,  confifting  of  7 original  plates  by  Rembrandt,  6 after 
Rembrandt  by  Vivares,  25  original  plates  by  Claude  (Lorrain), 
1660,  etc., — 200  plates.  Price,  ten  guineas.  London,  printed  by 
J.  Kay,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendifh  Square.’  1826,  fol. 

In  the  Britilh  Mufeum  collection  is  one  of  the  three  rare  early 
impreffions  of  the  Bouvier  (R.-D.  8),  before  any  number  and 
infcription.  It  is  extremely  beautiful.  Another  example  is  at 
Paris.  There  is  alfo  an  early  proof  having  the  larger  number — 
third  ftate  — likewife  very  fine.  A later  impreffion  may  be  feen,  too, 
in  which  the  Etude  d'une  Scene  de  Brigands  (R.-D.,  D.  41)  has 
been  worked  off  on  the  fame  fheet  with  the  Bouvier,  immediately 
above  the  latter  piece.  The  fketches  of  animals  in  R.-D.,  D.  41, 
are  not  prefent,  the  paper  not  extending  beyond  the  Brigand  Scene. 

II.  E 
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A counter  proof,  before  number  and  infcription — firft  Hate — of  the 
Bouvier,  is  likewife  in  the  fame  cabinet. 

The  Dance  under  the  Trees  (R.-D.  io),  may  be  feen  (as 
above)  to  perfection  in  four  impreffions.  This  piece  is  with  us  a 
great  favourite. 

The  Soleil  Couchant  (R.-D.  15)  is  faid  by  Dupleffis  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  artift  as  an  effeCt  of  a Rifing  Sun.  It  is  con- 
fidered  by  many  to  be  Claude’s  chef  cP oeuvre  rather  than  the 
Bouvier.  A beautiful  impreffion  before  number  and  addrefs  is  in 
the  B.  M.  cabinet.  It  is  fo  foft  and  hazy  in  the  diftance,  and  yet  fo 
intenfely  luminous,  that  when  looking  on  it  you  feel  at  once  the 
enchantment  of  Claude  in — 

‘ Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  like  the  dawn.’ 

The  two  upright  pieces — Three  Goats  (R.-D.,  D.  26),  Four 
Goats  (R.-D.,  D.,  27),  originally  formed  one  engraving,  an 
impreffion  of  which  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  plate  was 
afterwards  divided  perpendicularly  through  one  of  the  butting  and 
one  of  the  recumbent  animals. 

There  are  twelve  pieces  known  as  the  Feux  d' Artifice,  which, 
as  we  now  find  them,  are  engravings  detached  from  a book  fpe- 
cially  prepared  for  the  Spanifh  Ambaffador  at  Rome,  in  1637. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  Defcripcion — de  las  fiejlas  que  el  Sr. 
Marques  de  Caftelrodrigo  Embajador  de  Efpaha — celebro  en  ejla 
Corte  a la  nueva  del  election  de  Ferdinando  III,  de  Aujlria , Rey  de 
Romanos.  Hecha  por  Miguel  Bermudez  de  Caflro — en  Roma — por 
Francifco  Caballo  mdcxxxvii. — con  licencia  de  los  Superiores . (See 
M.  F.  del  Tal.  in  Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  xi.,  p.  225.  1861.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  pieces  of  the  Feux  dP  Jrtifice,  we 
would  advife  the  collector  to  fecure  every  Claude  he  can  meet  with 
of  good  ftate  and  fatisfaCtory  condition.  The  words  of  Robert- 
Dumefnil  Ihould  be  remembered,  viz.  : — 

‘ All  the  prints  engraved  by  this  mailer  belong  to  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  bed  ehofen  collections.  They  are  fought  after  with  avidity,  and 
good  impreffions  are  rare.  Thele  latter  alone  teflify  to  the  power  of 
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Claude,  and  are  like  diamonds,  poffeffion  of  which  is  difputed  by  amateurs 
at  prices  often  exceedingly  high.’ 

At  Baron  Marochetti’s  fale,  in  1868,  the  Campo  Vaccino 
fold  for  10/.  ior.  ; at  Sotheby’s  in  1874,  the  firft  Hate  realifed  23/. 
At  the  difpofal  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  E.  Goddard,  in  1867, 
the  Setting  Sun  brought  17/.,  and  the  Herd  advancing  in  Stormy 
Weather,  12/.  In  1871,  at  Mellrs.  Sotheby’s,  a fair  Le  Bouvier 
realifed  above  20/.;  30/.  are  often  afked  for  a more  choice  impreffion. 
Very  feledl  examples  of  Claude’s  finer  pieces  at  a fale  of  the 
cabinet  of  a well-known  collector  will  command  much  higher 
prices  than  thofejuft  mentioned;  60/.  have  been  given  for  a fingle 
print. 

In  parting  from  this  admirable  mailer,  it  may  be  Hated  that  a 
French  engraver  once  refident  in  Rome — Dominique  Barriere — 
engraved  with  the  point  five  or  fix  plates  after  the  compofitions  of 
Claude  Gellee,  which  are  fometimes  regarded  by  the  inexperienced 
as  the  etchings  of  Claude  himfelf,  or  as  copies  by  D.  Barriere  of 
his  etchings. 


Jan  Both  ; Born,  Utrecht,  1610  ; died,  Utrecht,  1650  ; 
(Bartfch,  vol.  v.  p.  201  ;) 

Was  a Dutchman  by  birth,  but  worked  in  Italy,  producing  a few 
landfcapes  in  fo  mallerly  and  pidlurefque  a ftyle  as  to  make  us 
regret  he  did  not  leave  more  examples  of  the  power  of  his  needle. 

Throughout  the  etchings  of  J.  Both,  a truly  graceful  and 
Italian  feeling  predominates ; in  fome  of  them  the  gradations  of 
light  and  fhade,  the  dillances,  and  the  foft,  funny  luminofity  of 
the  atmofphere  are  particularly  agreeable.  The  amateur  can  look 
upon  the  works  of  this  mailer  always  with  pleafure. 

Jan  Both  worked  with  and  was  much  attached  to  his  brother 
Andries,  who  etched  a few  pieces  of  grotefque  charadler. 
Concerning  both  mailers  Weigel,  Bibl.  95,  p.  276,  fhould  be 
referred  to. 
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Hermann  van  Swanevelt.  Born,  Woerden,  1620  ; died, 

Rome,  3690. 

(Bartfeh,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.) 

This  mafter,  while  at  Rome,  became  a pupil  of  Claude  Gellee, 
according  to  fome  authorities.  He  is  one  whofe  works  often  glow 
with  Italian  funfhine  in  a dreamy  fort  of  atmofphere,  and  exprefs 
much  grace  and  tendernefs  both  of  fubjedt  and  technic. 

Bartfeh  deferibes  116  pieces  reprefenting  landfcapes  with 
figures  ‘ in  which  the  fites,  the  largenefs  of  the  forms,  the 
arrangement  of  the  light  and  fhade,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
foliage,  are  equally  admirable.’  Many  of  thefe  pieces  are  of 
extreme  finifh,  and  to  Swanevelt  we  are  indebted  for  feveral  of 
the  moft  beautiful  etchings  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  portfolios 
of  the  colledfor.  Notwithftanding  our  liking  for  Swanevelt,  we 
m u ft  confefs,  however,  to  feeling  fomewhat  of  famenefs  of  effedf 
and  execution  when  going  through  his  works.  His  foftnefs 
becomes  fometimes  cloying,  and  there  is  an  occafional  woollinefs 
of  texture  which  difpleafes.  Neverthelefs  fome  of  Swanevelt’s 
pieces,  e.g. , thofe  of  the  Satyrs,  are  truly  gems. 

This  mafter  was  thought  more  of  formerly  than  now,  which 
does  not  fay  much  for  the  tafte  of  modern  collectors  (Weigel, 
Bibl.  95,  p.  82). 

Antoni  Waterloo.  Born,  Utrecht,  1618;  died, 
Utrecht,  ? 

(Bartfeh,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.) 

One  of  the  beft  known  and  moft  efteemed  of  landfcape-etchers. 
Unlike  the  artifts  juft  referred  to,  Waterloo  never  left  Holland, 
and  the  majority  of  his  pieces  are  artiftic  and  poetic  tranflations  of 
the  environs  of  his  native  town.  In  a few  of  his  works,  however, 
he  is  entirely  imaginative,  the  feenery  reprefented  being  rocky  and 
roughly  foliaged,  and  the  figures  introduced  having  reference  to 
fcriptural  topics  or  mythologic  legends.  Waterloo’s  favourite 
fubjects  were  woody  feenes,  pools,  and  ftreams,  bound  in  by  banks 
of  foliage.  He  has  but  few  diftances,  and  his  plane  is  rarely 
flattened.  In  execution  he  is  a mafter  of  tree  and  foliage,  but 
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wanting  in  breadth  of  light  and  (hade.  From  his  lights  being  fo 
much  fcattered,  and  his  parts,  i.e.  foliage,  being  fmall,  his  pieces 
frequently  look  fpotted,  wiry,  or  frittered  away. 

As  an  engraver,  Waterloo  carried  out  a particular  method  of 
work,  for  the  details  of  which  the  fecond  volume  of  Bartfch 
fhould  be  confulted.  More  than  150  pages  of  this  are  taken  up 
with  the  confideration  of  the  prints  of  the  artift,  to  whom  136 
pieces,  and  one  doubtful  one,  are  afcribed.  Weigel  and  Smith  have 
carefully  fearched  for  and  regiftered  different  ftates  and  varieties. 
Waterloo  is  fo  good  and  important  a mafter  that  the  collector 
fhould  ftudy  the  article  on  him  in  Bryan’s  Ditftionary,  in  addition 
to  that  in  Bartfch,  and  the  digeft  in  Weigel,  Bibl.  95,  p.  70. 

There  are  fome  collectors  who  have  a fpecial  liking  for 
Waterloo,  and  procure  everything  of  his  they  can  find  ; but  with 
all  his  excellencies  and  charms  it  muft  be  the  fate  of  many  perfons 
to  experience  a monotony,  both  of  fubjeCt  and  technic,  by  the  time 
they  have  examined  a third  of  his  works.  We  would  advife  that  of 
his  fmaller  pieces  a few  only  be  procured,  and  that  the  compofitions 
from  the  Old  Teflament  (B.  131-136),  the  landfcapes  with  my- 
thological fubjeCts  (B.  1 25-1 30),  and  the  fet  of  fix  landfcapes  with 
figures  (B.  1x9-124),  be  fought  for.  The  fmaller  Waterloos  are 
common  and  reafonable  in  coft,  but  fome  of  the  larger  fcrip- 
tural  pieces  are  relatively  unfrequent  and  higher  priced.  Agar 
confoled  by  the  Angel  (B.  132),  Elijah  fed  by  Ravens  (B. 
136),  Pan  and  Syrinx  (B.  128),  and  the  Mill  (B.  119),  are  choice 
examples  of  the  mafter. 

Numerous  impreflions  from  the  retouched  plates  are  in  the 
market  ; they  are  thick,  heavy,  and  black  in  effeCl,  yet  liable  to 
deceive  the  inexperienced.  On  the  other  hand,  proofs  from 
worn-out  plates,  with  all  the  more  delicate  etching  work  gone, 
and  the  harfti  marks  of  the  graver  predominating,  have  to  be 
guarded  againft.  This  drawback  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
later  impreflions  of  the  works  of  other  Dutch  etchers  than 
Waterloo,  who  about  the  fame  time  began  to  accentuate  parts 
of  their  etching  with  the  burin.  True  it  is,  as  Dupleflis  ob- 
ferves, — 

‘ nothing  is  eafier  than  to  revivify  a too-flightly  indicated  or  tender  line 
by  means  of  the  burin.  But  after  a plate  thus  treated  has  been  printed 
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from  for  fome  time,  the  etched  work  and  more  highly  executed  parts 
difappear  from  the  worn  metal,  while  the  lines  of  the  burin  retain  their 
importance,  or  rather  Ihow  it  in  an  exaggerated  degree.’  (Bibl.  22,  p.  130.) 


Jacob  Ruisdael  (or  J.  Ruysdael,  or  J.  Ruisdaal).  Born, 
Haarlem,  according  to  fome  1625,  others  1635*  ; died,  Haar- 
lem, 1681. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  309.) 

Of  the  ten  etchings  left  us  by  this  eminent  painter,  an  example 
or  two  are  well  worthy  a place  in  the  cabinet.  Ruifdael’s  work  is 
very  peculiar,  and  unlike  the  technic  of  any  other  Dutch  etcher. 
Some  critics  praife  it,  others  fpeak  of  it  with  difparagement.  Ruif- 
dael’s  etchings,  and  thole  of  Galpar  Pouffin  (Dughet),are  thought 
more  highly  of  on  the  Continent  than  at  prefent  they  are  thought 
of  here.  Hamerton  places  the  former  artift  as  regards  technic  in 
the  fifth  or  fixth  rank,  while  Bartfch,  Strutt,  and  Bryan  locate  him 
much  higher.  Duplellis  in  particular  praifes  the  works  of  Ruifi- 
dael,  affirming  that — 

‘ he  has  produced  etchings  alfuredly  worthy  of  as  much  efteem  and  fa- 
vour as  are  his  paintings.  His  etchings  are  treated  in  a free  manner,  and 
are  lketched  with  remarkable  knowledge  and  decifion.  No  one  before 
Ruifdael  had  indicated  with  more  truthful  a line  the  forms  of  trees,  nor 
marked  out  with  more  neatnefs  foliage,  and  thefe  things  he  did  without  ever 
falling  into  confufion  or  muddle.  His  light  is  wifely  diftributed,  freely 
brightening  up  the  different  planes  ftruck  by  the  fun  ; and  a like  care, 
intelligence,  and  truthfulnefs,  are  lhown  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ihadows.’ 
(Bibl.  22,  p.  1 26.) 

The  Little  Bridge  (B.  1),  the  Field  edged  with  Trees  (B. 
5),  or  the  Travellers  (B.  4),  may  be  feledted.  (Weigel,  Bibl. 
95>  P-  39-) 


See  the  Globe  newfpaper  for  April  12,  1876. 
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Aldert  van  Everdingen.  Born,  Alkmaer,  1621  ; 
died,  Alkmaer,  1675. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  ii.  p.  157.  Drugulin,  Bibl.  86.) 

The  works  of  this  engraver  are  favourites  with  many.  His 
technic,  though  totally  different  to  that  of  Ruifdael,  is  equally  cha- 
racfferiftic,  as  are  alfo  many  of  his  pieces  of  fub-Alpine  fcenery. 
There  cannot  be  any  miftaking  Everdingen’s  prints  for  thofe  of  any 
other  mafter  when  once  his  ftyles  of  execution  and  fubje£t  have 
become  known.  A full  defcription  of  his  works — more  than  160 
in  number,  including  the  illuftrations  to  ‘ Reynier  le  Renard  ’ (B. 
p.  220)  — may  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Bartlch. 

Good  impreffions  of  Everdingen’s  landfcapes  are  by  no  means 
common.  The  plates  were  foon  reworked  on  by  other  perfons, 
who  often  added  fkies  with  the  burin,  executed  in  parallel  lines. 

F.  E.  Weirotter  (1730-1773)  is  too  recent  to  detain  us, 
but  we  may  fay,  with  Mr.  Hamerton,  that  he  1 attained  remarkable 
truth  of  tonality  which  is  not  common,  and  he  attained  it  by 
quite  fimple  means.’ 

‘ Weirotter  rifes  in  one’s  ellimation  as  time  goes  on,  which  is  the  bell 
proof  of  fubllantial  qualities  in  an  artift.’ 


Reinier  Zeeman  (or  Remy  Nooms).  Born,  Amfterdam, 
1612,  where  he  was  living  in  1656  ; died, ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  v.  p.  123.) 

One  of  the  beft  Dutch  etchers  of  marine  fubjecffs.  He  was 
an  able  painter  alfo,  and  much  efteemed  in  his  own  country.  He 
is  ftated  to  have  been  a failor  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  to  have 
vifited  Prullia,  France  and  England. 

‘ The  practice  of  fome  etchers  of  the  Dutch  fchool  may  be  ufeful  as 
an  example  of  fimplicity  of  treatment,  and  Zeeman  efpecially  is  an  ex- 
cellent inllance  of  this.  I am  far  from  wilhing  to  fet  him  up  as  a great 
etcher  ; he  never  was  great,  but  he  worked  on  clear  and  fimple  principles 
from  which  he  never  departed.’  (Hamerton,  p.  120.) 
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Weigel  records  177  pieces  by  this  mafter,  but  fome  are  doubt- 
ful. (Bibl.  95,  p.  247.) 


Ludolph  Bakhuizen  (or  L.  Backhuysen).  Born, 
Emden,  1631  ; died,  Amfterdam,  1709. 

This  much-efteemed  painter  when  feventy  years  old  took  in 
hand  the  etching-needle  and  produced  fixteen  or  feventeen  pieces 
of  marine  incident,  fome  of  which  are  of  very  free  and  pictorial 
character. 

The  article  on  Bakhuizen  by  Nagler,  vol.  iv.  n.  955, 
{hould  be  referred  to,  as  well  as  that  in  Weigel’s  Supplement, 
Bibl.  95,  p.  197. 

Many  other  etchers  of  variable  excellence  may  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  firft  five  volumes  of  Bartfch  (Bibl.  2),  and  in  the 
fupplement  to  them  by  Weigel,  Bibl.  95.  Tothefe  mafters  atten- 
tion may  be  paid  by  the  ftudent  at  a future  period. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  ‘ MANIERE  CRIBLEE,’  OR  ENGRAVING  IN  THE  LARGE 
‘ DOTTED  MANNER.’  - 

(E.— Dotted  Prints.) 

THE  hiftory  of  the  Northern^Schools  of  Engraving  would 
be  incomplete  were  we  to  pafs  by  in  filence  a peculiar 
mode  of  work,  and  certain  ftrange-looking  prints,  the  produce  of 
it,  which  illuftrated  for  a fhort  period  the  art  of  engraving  in  Ger- 
many. The  prints  themfelves  are  as  uncommon  as  they  are 
curious,  and  though  not  very  eafy  to  obtain  will  be  fure  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  collector  by  the  facfimiles  he  may  meet  with,  and 
the  remarks  of  modern  writers  on  ancient  prints.  The  engrav- 
ings to  which  allufion  is  now  made  are  fo  diftinft  in  technic  and 
general  character  that  they  could  not  fairly  be  ranked  under  any 
divifion  of  the  fubjedl  already  difcufled  ; we  have  hence  alluded  to 
them  feparately.  They  have  been  termed  prints  in  ‘ the  dotted  or 
abraded  manner,’*  in  ‘ the  ftyle  of  the  Mazarin  Crucifixion, ’+  in 
la  manure  criblee,%  en  travail  interrafile ,§  en  manure  de  Bernard 
Milnet,\\  von  gefchrotener  Arbeitf\  and  Schrotblatter.  The  pro- 
cefs  has  been  defignated  opus  interrafile. 

* From  the  dotted  or  honeycombed  appearance,  the  more  typical  pieces  exhibit. 

-f-  From  a fine  fpecimen  of  the  work  found  pafted  within  the  cover  of  a copy  of  the 
Mazarin  Bible. 

} From  the  numerous  little  dots  or  fpots  refembling  the  holes  or  riddling  of  a fieve. 

§ From  the  mode  of  engraving  being  fuppofed  to  refemble  that  technic  defcribed  by 
the  earlieft  known  writer  on  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages  — the  Monk  Theophilus — in  his 
Dii'erfarum  Artium  Schedu/a.  In  it  he  writes  De  opere  interrafili  (from  interradere ) and 
de  opera  punflili.  (See  MM.  de  l’Efcalopier,  Renouvier,  Hymans.) 

||  From  an  afi'umed  worker  in  the  paiticular  procefs. 
f[  From  the  cutting  of  the  plates  or  blocks  fimulating  a gnawed  or  indented  manner 
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Thefe  curious  prints  have  received  in  recent  years  only  parti- 
cular attention,  for  though  alluded  to  by  De  Murr,  Zani,  and 
Dibdin,  it  is  to  Duchefne,  Dupleffts,  the  Delabordes,  PalTavant, 
Weigel,  Renouvier,  and  Hymans,  that  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  them.  As  it  is  neceffary  for  the 
proper  underflanding  of  what  is  to  follow  that  the  reader  fhould 
have  before  him  feveral  illuffrations  of  the  ftyle  under  difcuffion, 
we  fhall  give  references  to  a few  works  in  which  either  facfimiles 
or  reduced  copies  are  given  of  prints  in  the  large  ‘ dotted  manner.’ 
Such  works  are,  e.  g.,  the  Illuffrated  London  News,  April  20, 
1844;  Dibdin’s  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  iff  ed.  2nd  and 
3rd  volumes,  Documents,  etc.,  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Belgique, 
1864,  par  M.  H.  Hymans  (Bibl.  19,  2 1 i v. ) ; Ottley’s  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Invention  of  Printing,  edited  by  Berjeau  (Bibl.  52)  ; 
Weigel’s  Drucker-Kunff  (Bibl.  70);  Delaborde  in  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts,  before  mentioned  (vol.  i.  p.  30)  ; Sale  Catalogue  of 
the  Weigel  Collection  ; Lacroix’s  Arts  au  Moyen-Age  (Bibl.  41). 

On  firft  view  thefe  prints  fimply  furprife  and  puzzle  the  icono- 
philift.  Careful  infpedtion  fhows  that  they  illuffrate  a mode  of 
engraving  in  which  the  fubjeCt  is  worked  out  with  a varied 
combination  of  dots,  lines,  and  fcratches,  detaching  themfelves 
white  from  a black  ground,  affifted  by  lines  and  fcratches  detaching 
themfelves  black  from  a white  ground. 

The  longer  we  look  the  more  inclined  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  ground  of  the  original  plate  has  remained  for  the  greater  part 
in  relief  as  it  were,  and  has  been  inked,  and  that  the  white  forms 
or  the  dots  and  lines  have  been  cut  in  intaglio , kept  free  of  ink, 
and  fo  appear  white  off  black  in  the  impreffion.  But  in  other 
parts  it  would  feem  that  the  ground  has  been  kept  clean  or  un- 
inked, and  the  cut  or  intagliated  lines  and  fcratches  have  been 
inked  and  appear  black  off  white  as  in  ordinary  copper-plate 
impreffions.  Where  the  inked  or  black  ground  appears  to  give 
the  forms,  the  plate  or  block  may  be  faid  to  have  been  engraved 
in  relief  or  en  taille  d’epargne ; but  where  the  inked  intagliated 
lines  or  fcratches  indicate  them,  it  muff  have  been  engraved  en 

— •zu  Jcbroten.  ‘Von  gefchrotener  Arbeit’  was  a term  firft  ufed  by  Paul  Beham  in  his 
Catalogue  of  1618,  in  refpeCl  to  fome  prints  of  the  date  1440,  but  of  the  exa£t  characters 
of  which  nothing  definite  is  known  by  modern  writers.  (See  Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  6.) 
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creux.  This  Arrange  mixture  of  work  and  effects  gives  rife,  as 
M.  Hymans  obferves,  c to  a combination  more  Angular  than  agree- 
able.’ The  draperies  are  frequently  ornamented — 

* with  little  points  or  dots  of  various  fizes  which  imitate  embroidery  with 
pearls  and  the  filks  of  church  hangings ; or  with  liars,  oblong  granules,  etc., 
punched  out  over  very  fine  hatchings  or  from  the  background,  the  lights 
being  graduated  towards  the  fhadows  by  the  removal  of  the  metal.  The 
refult  is  a particular  play  of  ornamentation,  and  of  light  and  fhade  which 
is  not  devoid  of  a certain  charm,  though  this  method  of  work  cannot  pretend 
to  occupy  a diftinguilhed  place  as  an  objedl  of  art.’  (PalT.  vol.  i.  p.  84.) 

According  to  Dupleffis  (Bibl.  2l),  thefe  ‘ dotted  prints,’  or 
prints  in  the  maniere  criblee , may  be  feparated  into  three  claffes ; 
firft,  into  one  in  which  the  technic  confifts  of  dots  only  ; fecondly, 
into  a clafs  in  which  it  confifts  of  dots  and  lines ; and  thirdly, 
where  it  is  made  up  of  various  kinds  of  work,  dots,  lines,  fcratches, 
hatching,  etc.  Thefe  prints  were  often  coloured,  but  generally 
in  rather  a partial  and  negligent  way. 

The  queftion  foon  arifes  in  the  mind  of  the  obferver,  viz. 
Are  thefe  engravings  impreffions  from  metal  plates  or  from  blocks 
of  wood  ? The  thicknefs  of  the  contour  lines  of  the  extremities 
and  features,  the  coarfenefs  of  the  hair,  the  numerous  white  points 
detached  from  a dark  ground,  incline  at  firft  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  from  wood-blocks  or  engravings  en  taille  d’ epargne.  But  on 
examining  other  portions,  fuch  as  the  enfloriation  of  the  par- 
quetted  ground  plane,  the  diapered  or  chequered  background,  etc., 
we  perceive  a delicacy  of  work  and  line  which  at  the  period  thefe 
engravings  were  produced,  the  burin  alone  could  execute.  But, 
as  if  ftill  further  to  puzzle  us,  occafionally — 

‘ the  figure,  or  even  the  whole  fubjedl  reprefented  by  the  artift,  including 
the  materials  and  acceffories  of  the  background — as  in  the  Saint  Chriftopher 
of  the  Munich  Collection— appears  as  if  fharply  Handing  out  from  the 
paper,  and  often  having  a framework  feparately  executed,  the  whole  re- 
calling from  its  general  appearance  the  pidlures  of  the  early  matters  in 
which  the  gold  grounds  ferve  to  relieve  the  fubjedts.’  (Hymans,  Bibl. 
19,  2 liv.) 

l'he  majority  of  the  Continental  writers  regard  thefe  prints  as 
produced  from  plates  of  metal,  but  we  believe  that  in  this  country 
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the  opinion  ftill  held  by  many  is  that  of  Dibdin  and  Chatto,  viz. 
that  they  are  wood-engravings.  The  latter,  referring  to  the  Saint 
Bernardin,  remarks  that  it — 

‘ is  executed  in  a curious  manner,  the  engraver  wifhing  to  exprefs  more 
than  mere  outline  has  reduced  the  black  by  cutting  out  a number  of  fmall 
circular  fpots  which  give  the  cut  the  appearance  of  having  been  printed 
from  a block  that  had  been  honeycombed  by  worms.’ 

Believing  that  the  dotted  prints  generally  met  with  are  proofs 
from  metal  plates  as  thown  by  the  vigour  of  the  imprefiions,  the 
meagrenefs  of  the  hatchings  and  intagliated  lines,  and  by  other 
circumftances  previoufly  and  afterwards  to  be  alluded  to,  we  are 
yet  fure  that  in  fome  inftances  the  pundfated  technic  was  tried  on 
wood.  Pafiavant  refers  (vol.  i.  p.  95)  to  a print  of  the  Laft  Judg- 
ment in  the  Derfchau  colledtion,  from  a wood-block,  which  is 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  are  the  examples  alTumed  to  have  been 
worked  off  from  metal  plates.  On  reference  to  this  print  (which 
we  poflefs)  we  find  that  the  drapery  of  God  the  Father,  and  part 
of  that  of  Chrift,  are  treated  en  maniere  criblee , and  that  the  im- 
preflion  is  from  wood.  But  was  this  the  ufual  practice  ? We 
think  not,  but  agree  with  Pafiavant,  Renouvier,  Hymans,  Dela- 
borde,  and  others,  that  nearly  all  the  dotted  prints  known  are  from 
metal,  and  from  plates  formed  of  a metal  or  alloy  fofter  than 
ordinary  copper.  Duplefiis  (‘  Hiftoire,’  &c.)  has  fuggefted  that  this 
metal  may  have  been  filver,  but  the  corredtnefs  of  which  fuggef- 
tion,  from  the  fize  of  the  pieces  and  other  circumftances,  we 
doubt.  If  it  be  the  fadt,  as  Firmin  Didot  and  Pafiavant  aflert, 
that  many  of  the  prints  illuftrating  the  ‘Books  of  Hours’  of 
Verard  and  Voftre,  are  proofs  from  metal  plates,  and  as  we  know 
for  certain  that  fuch  is  the  cafe  in  a ‘ Hibrc  IPJ^CUrCS  ’ of 
tut  prc  before  referred  to  (vol.  i.  p.  83),  a mode  of  work  was 
therein  adopted,  which  in  part  approaches  fome  of  the  technic 
involved  in  la  maniere  criblee . This  portion  of  the  fubjedt  we 
difmifs  for  the  moment,  however,  to  allude  to  the  period  of  time 
when  the  dotted  prints  were  produced. 

Were  we  to  regard  imperfedt  drawing,  ftiff"  forms,  compara- 
tive coarfenefs  of  line  in  the  features  and  extremities,  as  evidence 
of  antiquity,  then  the  dotted  prints  would  deferve  to  rank  with 
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the  earlieft  productions  of  the  engraver’s  art.  But  becaufe  a 
work  is  bad  it  is  not  neceflarily  old,  and  fuch  is  the  cafe,  we  believe, 
with  the  prints  under  confederation,  which  were  the  efforts  of 
inferior  artifts  at  a comparatively  late  period,  and  not  thofe  of 
reprefentative  men  of  a very  early  time.  Such  is  not  the  opinion 
held  by  one  or  two  good  authorities  however  ; they  would  affign  a 
more  primitive  origin  to  the  works  in  queftion,  bafing  their  views — 
on  the  one  hand — on  the  craft-fource,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed,  from 
which  the  prints  were  derived  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  on  certain 
dates  with  which  it  has  been  affumed,  the  latter  were  intimately 
connected.  For  the  moment  let  us  obferve  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  have  a dotted  print  of  a date  anterior  to  1450.  M.  Weigel — 
it  muft  be  allowed  a good  authority — fuppofed  Nos.  322  and  323 
of  his  fate  catalogue  (1872),  to  have  been  executed  between  1425 
and  1450,  and  Paffavant  ftates  that  the  oldeft  examples  which 
have  reached  us  ‘ refemble  in  ftyle  that  of  the  engraving  on  wood 
of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  of  Buxheim  of  1423,  and  appear  to 
belong  to  the  fame  epoch.’  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Hymans 
remarks  in  allufion  to  the  Saint  Barbara  of  the  Bruffels  Collection, — 

* If  we  examine  the  ftyle  of  the  ornamentation,  the  donation  of  the  crown 
which  the  Saint  has  on,  and  particularly  the  character  of  the  drapery,  we 
become  perfuaded  that  we  are  much  nearer  the  end  than  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.’ 

If  appeal  be  made  to  other  circumftances  inftead  of  to  ftyle, 
work,  and  theory,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the  earlieft  actually 
dated  piece  we  have  bears  1474  on  it.  This  is  the  often-quoted 
SanCtus  Bernardinus  of  the  Paris  Cabinet.  Here  the  Saint  is 
reprefented  as  if  preaching,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  Blefled 
Sacrament,  on  which  is  the  facred  cypher  tf)S,  and  in  his  left  a 
tablet  bearing  the  words,  Vide  lege  dulce  nomen.  Above  his  head  is 
a fcroll  having  on  it,  lhefus  fietnper  fit  in  ore  meo.  The  words  are 
abbreviated  in  both  inftances.  Below  are  five  lines  of  text  with 
the  date.  A facfimile  may  be  found  in  Ottley  (Bibl.  52,  p.  194). 
It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  fome  perfons  have  read  the 
date  1414,  and  others  1454.  But  if  1474  be  correct,  which  we 
think  it  is,  then  we  have  here  a print,  ‘ one  of  the  moft  imperfect 
which  is  to  be  feen,’  produced  more  than  half  a century  after  the 
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earlieft  dated  engraving  in  relief.  Though  confidering  it  very 
doubtful  if  we  have  any  dotted  print  ranking  with  the  Saint 
Chriftopher,  or  even  with  the  Sanfta  Maria  of  the  Mailer  ^ 
1451* — afTuming  this  date  to  be  genuine — we  hold  that  the  craft- 
fource  from  which  thefe  engravings  originated  and  their  peculiar 
technic,  date  much  further  back  than  the  periods  above  implied, 
and  the  time  of  the  actual  execution  of  the  pieces  which  have 
come  down  to  us. 

In  the  firft  place,  be  it  remarked,  that  if  after  attentive  ftudy 
of  fome  of  the  dotted  prints  reference  be  made  to  the  defcription 
given  by  Theophilus  (M.  de  l’Efcalopier’s  tranflation)  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  goldlmiths  and  others  of  his  day  in  pro- 
ducing the  opus  interrafile  and  the  opus  punflile  by  means  of 
fpecial  inftruments  deftined  refpedlively  to  perforate  and  pundtate 
the  metal,  we  fhall  be  ftruck  with  the  analogy  between  the  refults 
which  apparently  muff  have  been  produced,  and  thofe  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  travail  crible.  In  the  fecond  place,  we  know  that 
plates  worked  upon  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  defcribed  by 
Theophilus  were  not  intended  to  be  printed  from,  but  to  be  ufed 
as  ornamental  plates  on  fmall  articles  of  furniture  or  to  be  placed 
on  the  covers  of  illuminated  books  and  mifials  after  fuch  plates 
had  been  gilt,  or  gilt  upon  the  relief  parts  while  the  portions  in 
intaglio  received  enamel.  Now,  on  referring  to  the  dotted  prints, 
we  occafionally  find  evidence  that  the  plates  from  which  fome  of 
them  were  printed  were  not  originally  intended  to  yield  impreffions, 
for  had  they  been,  the  infcriptions  would  not  have  appeared  in 
reverfe  on  the  proofs,  nor  would  the  perfonages  be  made  to  per- 
form actions  with  the  left  hand  which  are  almofl  univerfally  repre- 
fented  as  being  undertaken  with  the  right.  Further,  certain 
marks  and  traces  may  be  found  at  the  corners  of  fome  prints, 
which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  original  plates  had  been  faflened 
by  nails,  or  fufpended  from  fomething,  by  way  of  decoration. 

‘ The  plates  engraved  en  ma?iiere  criblee  might  equally  ferve  for  orna- 
menting a reliquary,  fince  we  obferve  the  apoftles  ufually  placed  two  and 
two  below  an  arch  fupported  by  columns,  and  their  names  in  the  impref- 
fion,  written  in  a reverfe  way,  within  the  aureola , while  a Latin  infcription 

* Vol.  i.  pp.  49,  288. 
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of  two  lines  reverfed  exifts  beneath.  The  Drefden  cabinet  poflefles  two  fuch 
impreflions,  Saint  John  the  Evangelift  and  Saint  James  the  Greater,  along 
with  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  James  the  Lefler,  in  8vo.’  (PalT.  i.  p.  91.) 

By  examination  of  fuch  impreflions  as  exift,  a very  fair  notion 
may  be  formed  of  what  the  effedt  of  the  original  plates  would  have 
been  as  ornaments  when  the  parts  in  relief  had  been  gilt,  and 
thofe  en  creux , filled  with  coloured  enamel,  or  fome  dark  fub- 
ftance.  That  other  plates,  engraved  in  the  dotted  ftyle,  were 
produced  with  a probability,  if  not  adtual  intention,  of  their  being 
printed  from,  mull  be  conceded  from  the  infcriptions  and  actions 
not  being  in  reverfe.  Still  it  fhould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
infcriptions  and  actions  are  not  always  in  agreement  with  each 
other;  for,  according  to  Weigel,  there  is  a fchrotblatt  in  the 
Munich  Cabinet,  in  which  Chrift  is  blefling  with  the  left  hand, 
while  the  infcription  reads  in  the  right  way. 

The  conclufion  to  which  the  above  confiderations  and  others 
our  limits  forbid  us  entering  on,  lead  is,  that  the  plates  which  pro- 
duced the  dotted  prints  were  the  works  not  of  the  true  artift- 
engravers,  but  of  the  goldfmiths  and  ornamental  metal-workers  of 
the  time.  They  may  be  faid  to  have  generally  belonged  to  the 
fame  clafs  of  engraving  in  intent  and  purpofe  as  the  Italian  nielli , 
though  their  technic  and  fize  differed  from  the  latter  ; the  former 
more  nearly  approached  in  all  refpedfs  the  opus  interrafile  and  opus 
punflile  of  Theophilus. 

Though  the  1 dotted  prints  ’ were  firff  produced  during  the 
fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  are  yet  intimately  linked 
— if  what  has  been  Hated  be  corredl — to  far  earlier  efforts  of  the 
goldfmith’s  art,  and  thus  by  their  anceftral  hiftory  precede  by  cen- 
turies of  potential,  if  not  adlual,  exiftence,  the  earlieft  dated  prints 
either  from  metal  or  from  wood.  Who  was  the  firft  ornamental 
worker  on  metal — the  Italian  niellatore  or  the  German  goldfcbmied , 
and  who  firft  produced  impreflions  from  plates  not  intended  to  be 
printed  from,  may  be  open  queftions  to  remain  long  unanfwered. 

Certain  impreflions  to  be  met  with  in  cabinets  have  been 
worked  off  in  modern  times  from  fuch  ornamental  plates  as  have 
been  defcribea.  Before  us  is  now  lying,  e.  g .,  an  impreflion 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century  from  a votive  tablet  of 
Abbot  Ludwig,  executed  by  the  goldfmith  Wolfgang,  in  14 77, 
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and  found  in  Augfburg  Ihortly  before  the  impreffion  was  printed 
off.  Thus  within  the  keeping  of  the  goldfmith  and  ornamental 
metal  chafer  was  flumbering  a power  feemingly  ever  ready  to  burft 
forth  in  vigour  if  only  the  initial  movement  could  be  bellowed. 

8 The  goldfmith  alone,’  writes  M.  Delaborde,  ‘ whether  monk  or 
fecular,  had  by  him  all  the  requilites  for  producing  impreffions ; the  plate 
of  metal,  iron  inftruments,  blackened  oil  for  cleanling  and  proving  his  work, 
the  burnifhers  applicable  to  rubbing-off  a proof,  even  the  paper  which  had 
lerved  for  tracing  the  drawing.  Add  to  this  very  favourable  combination, 
that  the  craftfman  in  queftion  was  well  placed  for  appreciating  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  his  work  proved  as  it  progreffed,  and  we  perceive  the 
difcovery  of  working  off  impreffions  to  have  been  poffible  at  any  moment, 
and  ferviceable  to  him  who  might  meet  with  it  without  having  fought  it.’ 
(‘  La  Plus  Ancienne  Gravure  du  Cabinet  des  Eftampes  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  eft-elle  ancienne  ?’) 

M.  Hymans,  referring  to  the  views  of  M.  Delaborde,  obferves 
that  the  latter — 

‘ is  quite  correct  in  his  opinion,  and  the  difcovery  of  printing,  as  being 
ever  ready  to  the  goldfmiths  of  old,  is  now  fufficiently  demonftrated.  In 
illuftration,  we  may  remark,  that  fome  years  back,  when  the  celebrated 
corona  luminaria  given  to  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  Frederick 
Barbaroffa,  was  taken  down  to  receive  fome  indilpenfable  repairs,  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  taking  off  impreffions  of  the  fixteen  engravings  ornament- 
ing the  faces  of  the  corona.  The  refult  of  the  operation  was  the  pro- 
duction of  engravings  as  if  from  copperplates  (of  great  value  and  high 
artiftic  excellence)  executed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and,  according  to  all 
probability,  by  two  different  hands.*  Already  at  this  early  period  then, 
and  perhaps  before,  there  were  engravers  who  were  forced  to  remain 
goldfmiths  fince  the  art  of  taking  off  impreffions  was  as  yet  unknown. 
(Hymans,  Bibl.  19.  See  alfo  Paff.,  vol.  i.  p.  352.) 

It  has  been  already  fhown  that  it  is  a prevalent  opinion  that 
the  art  of  taking  off  impreffions  from  wood-blocks  engraved  in 
relief  preceded  the  faculty  of  acquiring  them  from  metal  plates. 
But  reafons  were  alfo  given  for  thinking  (fee  vol.  i.  p.  73)  that  not 
a few  incunabula , generally  fuppofed  to  be  woodcuts,  are  in  reality 
impreffions  from  metal  plates  engraved  in  relief.  In  conformity 

* Full  details  conne&ed  with  this  interefting  fubjeft  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Bock’s 
work — ‘ Der  Kronleuchter  Kaifers  Friedrich  Barbarofla  im  Karolingifchen  Munfter  zu 
Aachen.  Leipzig,  1864.’ 
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with  his  views  regarding  the  old  goldfmiths,  M.  Leon  Delaborde 
maintained  (L’Artifte,  1839,  P-  11 3)  that  the  impreffions 
7nuji  have  proceeded  from  engravers  on  metal,  that  the  ftyle  of 
the  engraving  was  in  relief , and  that  engraving  in  relief  on  metal 
far  more  furely  gave  rife  to  the  difcovery  of  typographic  impreffion 
than  did  the  xylographic  procefs  ufually  aflerted  to  have  led  to  it. 
As  to  the  particular  technic  of  which  proofs  were  firft  taken,  M. 
Delaborde  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  manure  criblee.  He 
believed  that  among  the  goldfmiths  working  in  the  Pays-bas,  or 
the  Rhine  Provinces,  feveral  mult  have  printed  oft'  ‘ des  ejlampes 
criblees  ’ at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  the 
woodcuts,  ufually  defcribed  by  iconographifts  as  the  more  early  of 
the  incunabula  of  the  art  of  engraving,  were  in  reality  but  the 
refults  of  a reform  of,  or  the  products  of  an  art  already  modified. 
Thefe,  after  all  only  more  or  lefs  fpecious  conjectures  of  the 
fenior  Delaborde,  M.  Henri  Delaborde  has  fought  to  jufiify  in  a 
memoir  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for  1869,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  (vol.  i.  p.  30).  He  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Parifian  collection  pofieftes  two  prints  en  criblee  which 
were  certainly  executed  by  the  year  1406.  Circumftances  obliged 
us  to  difcufs  the  validity  of  the  opinions  of  M.  Henri  Delaborde, 
and  the  judgment  arrived  was  — not  proven.  It  is  unneceftary 
therefore  to  dilate  here  upon  the  matter,  and  fhall  fimply  refer  the 
reader  to  what  has  been  already  ftated,  and  which  may  properly 
fupplement  thefe  obfervations. 

That  a clear  and  full  knowledge  of  the  exaCt  mode  of 
execution  of  the  manure  criblee  is  yet  a defideratutn  we  candidly 
admit  in  the  face  of  what  we  have  already  ftated.  Neverthelefs 
we  believe  we  are  fo  far  right  in  maintaining, — firft,  that  it 
was  generally  praCtifed  on  metal  plates  ; fecondly,  that  the  en- 
graving was  both  in  relief  and  intaglio,  according  to  circumftances  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  larger  ‘ dots’  were  punched  out  of  the  metal,  and 
the  fmaller  ones  indented,  but  not  to  complete  perforation,  or  at 
any  rate  that  all  the  pun&iform  technic  was  in  intaglio,  and  did 
not  receive  ink  ; fourthly,  that  narrow  lined  forms  or  contours 
indicated  in  the  impreffion  by  black  detaching  itfelf  from  a white 
ground,  were  often  from  relief-engraving  on  the  metal  ; fifthly, 
11. 
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that  narrow  lined  engraved  work  and  hatchings,  indicating  texture 
and  fhadow  rather  than  forms,  in  the  impreffion,  were  from  work 
in  intaglio  ; fixthly,  that  the  peculiar  effects  produced  by  the 
admixture  of  engraving  en  creux  and  en  taille  d' epargne  were  added 
to  and  varied  by  the  removal  of  the  ink  in  certain  parts  before 
printing. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  engraving  a metal  plate  both 
in  relief  and  in  intaglio  has  been  fet  at  reft  fince  the  publication 
by  M.  Hymans  of  an  impreffion — now  by  our  fide — taken  actually 
from  an  ancient  copper-plate  engraved  in  this  twofold  manner, 
at  prefent  in  the  poffeffion  of  M.  Aug.  de  Bruvne,  a Mechlin 
archaeologift.  It  reprefents  the  Trinity  attended  by  the  patron 
Saints  of  the  Shoemakers  and  Cobblers.  The  plate  originally 
belonged,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  a confraternity  of  the  Trade,  impref- 
fions  from  which  metal  were  wont  to  be  diftributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Aflociation. 

‘ In  this  plate  the  lines  of  the  features,  the  rays  encircling  the  heads  of 
the  faints,  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  in  a word,  everything  which  marks 
form,  is  in  relief  as  in  engraving  on  wood ; but  elfewhere  la  taille  douce 
has  been  made  to  contribute  largely  and  give  to  the  impreffion  the  ap- 
pearance of  white  lines  on  a black  ground.’ 

M.  de  Bruyne  has  an  impreffion  from  another  plate  likewife 
executed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  — it  is  believed — by  the  fame 
engraver.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  piece  may  be  read  ex 
bethania  />[ro]  pe  Mechliniam  tradit[\ir~\  prejfa.  The  convent  of 
Bethany  here  referred  to,  the  firft  founded  convent  for  women  in 
the  Seignory  of  Malines,  had  its  origin  in  1421.  If,  writes  M. 
Hymans, — 

* we  feek  to  dilcover  the  reafons  which  led  the  artift  to  employ  fo  long 
and  difficult  a procedure,  and  further,  one  fo  reftridled  in  its  means  of  ex- 
preffion  as  the  prints  of  M.  de  Bruyne  tellify,  we  can  fuppofe  them  only 
to  have  been  the  neceffities  of  a tirage  conjidcrable , and  the  delire  to 
diminifh  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plate.  This  fyllem  of  engraving  in 
relief  on  metal  had  belides  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  yield  impreffions 
after  a very  fimple  manner.  A llroke  of  a mallet  would  fuffice  to  produce 
a proof,  and  the  tirage  not  neceffitating  any  preparation,  could  be  refumed 
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and  relinquished  according  to  the  demands  of  the  time.’ 

Bibl.  19.) 

ConneCted  with  the  prefent  Subject  may  be  found  fome 
remarks  in  a previous  chapter,  to  which  reference  Should  be  made, 
as  likewife  to  PaSTavant,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  and  the  firft  vol.  of  the 
Bibliophile  Illuftre  for  1862,  p.  168. 

M.  Dupleffis  is  of  opinion  that  the  engraver  pra&ifing  the 
manure  criblee  began  his  work  by  covering  the  plates  with  dots. 
Such  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  fome  inftances,  but  afluredly  not 
in  all,  Since  the  dots  are  often  Systematically  graduated  in  fize,  etc., 
according  to  the  fpirit  of  a fold  of  drapery  and  the  force  of  the  light 
and  Shade.  We  are  Satisfied  that  in  many  inftances  the  forms 
muft  have  been  indicated  on  the  metal  in  a lined  manner,  previous 
to  the  execution  of  the  dots. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fay  how  many  of  thefe  dotted  prints 
have  been  catalogued,  perhaps  300  may  be  known.  The  Weigel 
collection  contained  78,  Several  of  which  are  now  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  The  Munich  cabinet  is,  we  believe,  the  richeft  in 
Specimens,  nearly  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  fupprefled  con- 
vents. They  were  found  pafted  infide  book-covers,  or  inferted  in 
MSS.  Of  the  greater  number  of  dotted  prints,  only  Single  or 
unique  impreffions  are  known  ; not  many  may  be  found  repeated 
as  imperfeCt  or  inexaCt  tranfcripts  of  each  other,  and  fewer  ftill  as 
exaCt  repetitions,  even  in  the  Munich  collection.  The  Subjects 
ufually  treated  are  pious  ones,  or  Such  as  have  fome  connexion 
with  religion.  Exceptions  occur,  however,  Satirical  and  profane 
topics  being  met  with.  It  is  the  rule  likewife  that  the  dotted 
prints  occur  ifolated,  i.  e.  unconnected  with  xylographic  and  typo- 
graphic text.  They  themfelves  frequently  bear  inscriptions  of 
greater  or  lefs  length,  and  have  been  occafionally  inferted  in  MS. 
volumes.  This  latter  circumftance  is  exceptional. 

A few — very  few — inftances  are  known  of  books  illuftrated 
with  dotted  prints.  According  to  Paflavant  there  is  an  unique 
copy  of  the  ‘ Seven  Joys  of  Mary,’  in  the  Munich  Library,  which 
contains  eight  Such  pieces,  in  union  with  a German  text  printed 
from  movable  type.  There  is  alfo  a ‘ Paffion  of  Jefus’  in  Ger- 
man text,  with  twenty  dotted  prints,  this  work  being  apparently  a 
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fupplement  to  the  previous  one.*  As  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
thefe  examples  has  much  refemblance  to  the  type  ufed  by  Albert 
Pfifter  of  Bamberg,  both  the  text  and  the  illuftrations  have  been 
alTumed  to  have  fprung  from  the  School  of  Franconia,  between 
the  years  *450  and  1460;  all  mod  gratuitous  aflumptions  in  the 
opinion  of  Renouvier.  Another  ‘Paffion,’  of  eight  leaves,  with 
eight  prints  and  text,  was  in  the  Weigel  collection,  and  is  now  in 
our  National  Mufeum.  Each  leaf  is  printed  on  one  fide,  and  has 
a dotted  print  on  the  other;  this  work  has  been  already  alluded 
to,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  One  or  two  more  feparate  pieces  are  defcribed 
by  Weigel  as  having  printed  text  afiociated  with  them,  and 
Renouvier  Rates  there  is  a copy  of  the  ‘ Matin  de  la  Vierge,’ 
printed  at  Barcelona  in  1516,  which  is  ornamented  with  five 
prints  in  the  dotted  manner,  which  are  decidedly  of  Spanilh 
origin.  In  the  Weigel  Cabinet  was  the  laft  leaf  from  the  table 
of  contents  of  a Spanilh  edition  of  the  letters  of  Saint  Jerome, 
printed  at  Valencia  in  1520,  having  on  its  verfo  an  impreflion 
from  a gefchrotenen  Tafel , while  on  the  redto  was  printed  tabla 
de  la  prefente  obra , Fo.  viii.  The  plate,  as  well  as  the  type,  had 
been,  according  to  Weigel,  taken  by  German  printers  to  Spain; 
the  reafon  for  fo  thinking  may  be  found  in  this  writer’s  Auction 
Catalogue.  The  latter  iconophilift  defcribes  alfo  a ‘Paffion’  of 
fix  leaves  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which 
xylographic  text  accompanies  dotted  illuftrations  : — 

‘ This  union  of  dotted  work  and  xylography  is  very  remarkable,  fince 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  latter  had  not  been  ufed  at  the  fame  time  for 
both  cut  and  text.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  that  of  a very  clear  curfive 
text,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  in  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum  ” of  Walthern  and 
Hiirning,  and  in  the  “Defens,  virginitatis  Mariae.”’ 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Bibliophile  Illuftre  (p.  168)  is  an 
account  of  a ‘ Horologium  Devotionis,’  printed  at  Cologne  by  J. 
Landen  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  illuftrated  with 
twenty-fix  ‘gravures  fur  metal  genre  crible.’  A copy  of  one  of 
the  a£ls  of  devotion — the  Afcenfion — accompanies  the  defcription. 

That  by  far  the  greater  number  of  thefe  engravings  which  are 


* See  Dibdin’s  ‘ Bibliographical  Tour,’  vol.  iii.  p.  280,  firft  edition. 
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known  arc  of  German  origin,  we  think,  is  clear,  though  to  what 
local  fchool  of  Germany  they  belong  is  not  determinable. 
They  have  been  afcribed  by  fome  to  the  fchool  of  Upper 
Germany,  while  others  have  traced  affinities  between  them  and  the 
works  of  the  matters  of  the  fchools  of  Cologne  and  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  But  MM.  Duchefne  and  Dupleffis  are  difpofed  to  refer 
them  to  France  as  their  birthplace,  the  latter  remarking  in  his 
1 Hittoire  ’ (Bibl.  21,  p.  55)  : — 

* This  ityle  of  engraving,  by  reafon  of  its  analogy  with  miniature  work, 
appears  to  us  quite  French  in  character.  In  no  other  country  do  we  find 
prints  engraved  by  means  of  this  procefs,  and  the  wood-engravings  which 
ornament  the  Livres  d'Heures  alone  can  be  faid  to  approach  them,  and  in 
thefe  it  is  only  the  ground  which  is  crible.' 

The  affinity  above  alluded  to  between  the  dotted  procefs  and 
miniature  work  is  maintained  by  M.  Renouvier  alfo,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  crible  and  gaufre  grounds  of  the  interrafile 
engravings  reprefent  the  gilt  grounds  of  the  illuminators  and 
painters. 

The  French  engravers  foon  difcovered  apparently  that  the 
manure  criblee  could  not  be  fo  advantageoufly  employed  in  fhading 
figures  as  in  giving  a certain  richnefs  and  effeCt  to  the  ground 
behind  them  and  to  furrounding  acceflories. 

Not  anything  is  known  as  to  the  actual  authors  of  the  dotted 
plates.  On  a very  few  only  of  the  impreffions  are  marks  to  be 
found,  and  to  whom  or  to  what  they  refer  we  know  not. 
Duchefne  thought  that  the  names  3UetTlI)artftnUS  JiFllIllft  were  to 
be  read  on  a piece  — the  Virgin  and  Child  — in  the  Paris  Cabinet. 
A reproduction  of  this  print,  originally  obtained  by  Mr.  Hill  at 
Frankfurt  in  1818,  is  given  in  Ottley’s  Hiftory  of  Printing,  edited 
by  Berjeau  (Bibl.  52).  On  another  piece  — a Latl  Judgment  — in 
the  fame  collection  a fmall  fhield  with  a Gothic  j)  on  it  is  prefent. 
This  print  has  been  affirmed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Matter 
of  the  Paris  ‘ SanCtus  Bernhardinus,’  and  both  pieces  confidered 
to  prove  the  French  origin  of  the  manure  criblee.  But  the  former 
print  was  found  near  Mainz,  and  the  words  which  M.  Duchefne 
reads  ‘ Bernhardinus  Milnet  ’ on  the  other  piece  are  only  an 
enigma  to  others. 
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‘ According  to  the  infcription  which  Leon  de  Laborde  has  reproduced 
in  facfimile  the  name  is  thus  written,  bcmfyartitnuS  llttlnit.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  any  fatisfaftory  interpretation  of  the  latter  word,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  full  word  is  written,  viz.  with 
an  Ij,  and  the  termination  nit  of  the  fecond,  that  the  print  itfelf  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  of  German  than  ol  French  origin.’  (Paff.  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
Ottley,  Bibl.  52.  p.  197.) 

T.  O.  Weigel,  commenting  on  this  print  (Bibl.  70,  vol.  ii.  p. 
259),  obferves  : — 

‘ The  faefimiles  given  by  L.  Delaborde  and  Ottley  do  not  agree  in  every 
refpeft ; neverthelefs,  the  firll  word  which  has  not  a point  to  the  i,  is 
probably  corredlly  read  as  bernhardinus,  while  the  lecond  word  can 
fcarcely  be  defined  with  furety  judging  from  the  faefimiles.  The  forms 
affumed  to  imply  an  m reprefent  equally  well  ccc,  and  the  mark  which  has 
been  taken  for  an  n may  juft  as  likely  mean  v,  fo  that  if  the  ftroke  before 
the  / and-  the  form  at  the  end  of  the  original  word  are  not  oppofed  to  it, 
the  whole  might  be  read  as  cccclvu . Neither  point  nor  ftroke  above  any 
letter  exifts  in  the  original.’ 

Renouvier  fuggelts  that  the  infcription  in  queftion  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  the  end  of  a legend  having  reference  to  the 
fingular  favour  which  Saint  Bernard,  mellijluus  Dollar,  had  received 
from  Our  Lady  (a  favour  referred  to  in  other  Gothic  prints  where 
we  obferve  the  Saint),  Virginis  ubere  injiar  films  p aft us , according 
to  the  expreflion  of  Paquot.  The  word  milnit  has  alfo  been  read 
as  implying  minuavit , or  illuminavit . 

The  almoft  fudden  difappearance  of  the  dotted  prints  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  is  as 
remarkable  and  obfeure  in  its  fignificance  as  is  their  commence- 
ment. 

The  Britifh  Mufeum  has  now  a fine  collection  of  all  the  three 
varieties  recognifed  by  DuplefTis,  and  one  fufficient  to  prove  that 
the  dotted  procefs  was  not  confined  to  the  atelier  of  a fingle 
mailer,  and  was  practifed  over  a period  probably  of  feventy  years. 
Under  the  foftering  care  of  the  prefent  obliging  Keeper,  Mr.  Reid, 
the  cabinet  has  lately  been  enriched  by  fome  good  additions  from 
the  Weigel  treafury,  among  which  we  would  particularly  refer  to 
the  Fight  between  Hufband  and  Wife  (deferibed  by  Palfi  vol.  i. 
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p.  95)  as  an  uncommon  choice  of  fubjeCt  (not  being  religious),  and 
important,  as  fhowing  that  the  black  outline  of  the  female  figure, 
detached  from  a white  ground,  mud  have  been  printed  from 
engraving  in  relief,  as  the  paper  is  deeply  indented  from  the  face 
backwards.  The  black  ground  of  the  infcription  mud  have  been 
likewife  in  relief,  and  the  white  letters  in  intaglio.  (W.  Coll.  39$-) 

The  Saint  Sebaftian  (W.  Coll.  385)  fhows  the  white  forms 
to  have  been  from  relief.  The  Saint  Barbara  (W.  Coll.  362) 
is  evidently  the  fame  as  the  Bruflels  piece  given  by  Hymans  (op. 
cit.),  with  the  addition  of  a border  in  our  own  example.  This 
Saint  Barbara,  and  alfo  the  Saint  Dorothea  (W.  Coll.  363), 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  are  interefting,  as  fhowing  that  occa- 
fionally  a certain  amount  of  artiftic  feeling  and  elegance  could  be 
thrown  into  the  work.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  Saint 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  which  has  alfo  an  elaborate,  coloured, 
and  highly  decorative  border,  refembling  miniature,  or  rather 
enamel  work. 

In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  collection  is  the  renowned  Crucifixion 
(fomewhat  damaged  at  its  border),  with  infcriptions  and  partially 
coloured,  to  which  are  appended  the  following  remarks: — 

* An  impreflion  of  this  print  was  fold  at  Mr.  Ottley’s  fale  in  May 
1837.  It  was  purchafed  by  White  for  10/.  The  following  notice  is 
attached  : “ This  very  fmgular  print  is  executed  in  a remarkable  dotted 
manner,  having  the  appearance  of  being  executed  on  a loft  metal,  although 
evidently  on  wood.”  It  was  difcovered  palled  on  the  infide  cover  of  the 
celebrated  vellum  copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  formerly  Mr.  Nichol’s  of 
Pall  Mall,  and  was  purchafed  at  the  fale  of  his  collection  by  Mr.  Britton 
for  Sir  John  Soane,  who  afterwards  relinquifhed  it  to  Mr.  Ottley.’ 

A detailed  account  of  this  engraving,  and  of  another  which 
accompanied  it  may  be  found  in  Bibl.  52,  p.  195. 

Following  this  dotted  piece  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  cabinet  is 
a c heliograph  ’ copy  of  a fimilar  Crucifixion  in  the  collection  of 
M.  le  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothfchild,  the  coft  of  the  original  to  the 
latter  having  been  100/.  The  Rothfchild  Crucifixion  is,  we  think, 
a copy  from  the  Mazarin  one,  and  as  a copy  it  is  pretty  exaCt  fo 
far  as  the  general  defign  is  concerned,  but  in  fome  details  it  varies, 
as  was  firft  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Reid.  When  the  technic 
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is  clofely  regarded,  the  Rothfchild  piece  may  be  feen  to  be  in  the 
whole  management  of  the  work  coarfer  and  lefs  careful  than  is  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  example.  Evidently  two  different  details  of  mani- 
pulation have  been  followed.  The  Mazarin  Crucifixion,  which 
is  1 6 inches  high  by  iof  inches  wide,  is  purely  black-outlined 
and  dotted,  having  in  fome  of  the  drapery-forms  both  black  and 
white  lines,  but  the  fcratching,  fraying,  and  hatching-work, 
and  that  which  looks  as  if  done  with  a kind  of  roulette , are 
very  limited  and  confined  to  fome  parts  (women’s  drapery  and 
back  of  horfe)  towards  the  bottom  of  the  print,  on  the  left  hand. 
In  the  Rothfchild  piece  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  abundance  of 
thefe  details  of  manipulation  ; they  are  almoft  everywhere  mixed 
up  with  the  imperfectly  executed  dotted  work.  In  the  copy  of 
the  Mazarin  Bible,  in  which  the  large  Crucifixion  was  found,  there 
was  alfo  another  dotted  print — Chrift  praying  in  the  Garden.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the  latter  piece  which  was  only 
half  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  Crucifixion,  two  impreffions  were 
inferted,  a circumftance  dwelt  on  by  Ottley,  as  fhowing  that  thefe 
engravings  were  printed  and  fold  at  Mainz  contemporaneoufly 
with  the  publication  of  this  Bible.  (Bibl.  52,  p.  194.)  With 
thefe  Crucifixions  we  may  include  a Mafs  of  Saint  Gregory  and  a 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  as  being  the  largeft  pieces  in  the  manure 
criblee  we  have  feen.  Photographs  of  thefe  latter  pieces  along  with 
their  framework  or  borders  are  given  in  the  prefent  volume  by  per- 
miffion  of  Henry  Huth,  Efq.,  in  whofe  pofleffion  thefe  prints  now 
are.  They  meafure  with  the  decorative  borders  fully  13I  inches 
in  height,  by  10  inches  in  breadth — the  borders  being  an  inch 
and  a quarter  wide.  One  print  is  an  Indulgence  reprefenting 
the  ‘ Mafs  of  St.  Gregory,’  with  the  following  infcription  (as  we 
read  it)  in  fix  lines  below,  the  letters  being  detached  white  off  a 
black  ground. 

Utofum  sit  embus  [omnibus]  pro  ut  infcenitur  in  Gr- 
in on  ns  [ceremoniis]  quo b IMS  [dominus]  nr  [nofter]  iljS 
[ihefus]  ms  [chriftus]  aparuit  scmel  in  specie  ignis  sub 
effigie  pietatis  bcato  gregorio  bortori  magnifcco  celebranti 
super  altar*  ibrhn  [ihemfaiem]  in  nwnte  missac  agias  [?] 
qui  bCbocionc  motus  concessit  ambus  [omnibus]  berae  peni- 
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imttbus  ct  confess  is  quatuorbw  [decem]  mil  i it  anorii 

[annorum]  t) C bent  wbulgCCm  [indulgencia]  ft  lltltlfi  alii 
abblarut  [?]  q’snt  [quorum  font]  ntilia  ct  scptcm  ani 
[anni]  36  b'tCS  btCmttbuS  fJCltib^  flefis  quinqs  [quinquies] 

paternoster  ct  gibe  maria  coram  pmngme  pictatis  ct 
oronibs  [orationibus]  SCq’llbs  [fequentibus  ?] . 

On  the  other  piece  is  reprefented  at  the  lower  portion  the 
‘Death  of  the  Virgin,’ above  which  is  the  ‘Mater  Incoronata.’ 
The  ornamental  border  is  fimilar  in  both  prints.  At  the  angles 
are  circular  medallions  containing  emblematic  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelifts,  and  between  thefe  centrally  in  the  border  are  other 
medallions  containing  three-quarter  feated  figures  of  a Pope,  St. 
Jerome,  and  two  Bifhops.  Thefe  noteworthy  pieces  have  hitherto 
remained  undefcribed.  They  were  fixed  infide  the  covers  of  a 
‘ Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  etc.,  Nurembergiae  Coberger,  1478,’  pur- 
chafed  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  at  the  fale  of  the  Perkins  Library  in 
1873.  From  the  character  of  the  technic  thefe  prints  may  be 
confidered  as  of  the  middle  period  of  the  ftyle  now  under 
confideration. 

Another  piece  to  which  attention  may  be  directed  is  a Chrift 
on  the  Crofs  with  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John  (in  conventional 
ftyle),  having  a back-ground  in  a large  coarfe  irregular  ‘ dotted  ’ 
manner  ; but  a back-ground  only  in  this  technic,  the  ground-plane 
and  the  reft  of  the  piece  being  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  engrav- 
ing. The  work  appears  as  a tranfitional  effort  from  ordinary 
technic  to  the  maniere  criblee.  In  the  Chrift  adored  by  a Monk 
(from  the  Weigel  collection,  444)  maybe  feen  the  tranfition  from 
ordinary  engraving  en  creux  on  copper  to  fchrotblatt  work.  In 
concluding  this  fubjeCt,  we  may  refer  to  an  Ecce  Homo,  having  a 
full  infcription  around  it  ; to  a Chrift  after  His  RefurreCtion, 
much  coloured  ; a Saint  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and  to 
a Saint  Jerome,  as  deferving  attention.  Thefe  latter  pieces 
are  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  along  with  the  others  before  men- 
tioned. 

Negative  Impressions. — In  ordinary  engraving,  both  on 
metal  and  wood,  the  artift  follows,  as  we  have  feen,  exaCfly 
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oppofite  methods,  in  order  to  obtain  a like  refult,  viz.  the  repro- 
duction of  a given  defign  by  printing  in  black  on  a white  ground. 
To  Paffavant  (vol.  i.  p.  ioi),  and  in  particular  to  Hymans  (Docu- 
ments, &c.  Bibl.  19),  we  ftand  indebted  for  drawing  attention  to 
certain  ancient  prints  which  exhibit  the  reverfe  of  this  principle 
— prints  in  which  the  defign  detaches  itfelf  white  from  a black 
ground.  Thefe  engravings  have  been  called  by  M.  Hymans 
‘negative  impreffions.’ 

Such  impreffions,  according  to  this  writer,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  relults  of  a fpecial  branch  of  engraving  on  metal, 
as  are  thofe  in  the  mani'ere  criblee , but  {imply  as  anomalies  due 
to  the  defire  or  fancy  of  the  printer  to  leave  the  defigning 
lines  of  the  artift  perfectly  intaCt.  To  effeCt  this,  the  furface 
only  of  the  plate  was  inked  with  the  roller,  the  intagliate  lines 
being  left  untouched.  Hence  the  latter  would  work  off  white 
from  a black  ground. 

The  reverfe  way  of  printing  intagliate  lines  has  been  followed 
in  the  cafe  of  wood  as  well  as  of  metal  engraving,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correCt  to  fay  as  refpeCts  the  former  (fmce  in  it  all 
intagliate  parts  work  off  white),  that  intagliate  lines  detaching 
themfelves  white  from  a black  ground  have  been  made  to  exprefs 
the  forms,  as  in  the  cafe  of  negative  impreffions  from  metal  plates. 
M.  Hymans  gives  (op.  cit.)  facfimiles  of  original  fpecimens  of 
thefe  different  procedures.  One  of  them — the  Saint  Benedict 
— in  the  original  ferves  as  a frontifpiece  to  a work  entitled 
‘ Pomerium  de  tempore  fratris  Pelbarti  ordinis  SanCti  Francifci,’ 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  noticed  alfo  by 
Paffavant,  who  maintains  it  to  be  an  impreffion  from  a metal 
plate,  and  not  from  a wood-block  executed  en  taille  douce , as 
believed  by  Hymans.  This  piece  may  be  feen  in  the  original 
form  in  the  third  volume  of  Early  German  Mafters  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.  It  has  two  dates  in  MS.  on  it,  viz.  1588 
and  1638. 

Paffavant  makes  mention  of  a variety  of  engraving  or  print- 
ing under  the  title  ‘ Figures  in  Black  on  White  Ground/  and 
which  he  Hates  to  be  a ftyle  that  ‘ caufcs  the  figures  in  the 
form  of filhouettes  with  white  hatchings  to  detach  themfelves  from 
an  equally  white  ground.’ 
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Concerning  thefe  various  modifications  of  the  art  we  cannot 
too  ftrongly  recommend  the  perufal  of  M.  Hymans’  Memoir 
(Bibl.  19)  and  the  firft  volume  of  Pafiavant,  from  p.  84  to  roi 
and  p.  234. 

Should  the  coliedfor  be  defirous  of  pofleffing  an  example  of 
la  maniere  criblee , there  would  be  a better  chance  of  fulfilling  his 
defires  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Thefe  prints 
command  a good  price,  the  lowed:  charge  we  have  known  — 
indeed  we  paid  it  — being  10/.  for  an  example  3 inches  wide 
by  4 inches  high,  and  in  rather  poor  condition.  A piece  about 
8 inches  high  by  6 inches  wide  — a good  example  and  in  fair  con- 
dition— may  command  from  30/.  to  50/.  ; we  have  feen  that  the 
Rothfchild  Crucifixion  coft  its  prefent  owner  100/.  At  the 
Weigel  fale,  in  1872,  the  higheft  price  obtained  for  a Schrot- 
blatt  was  a little  above  84/.  for  the  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine 
(No.  357),  fuppofed  to  have  been  executed  between  1460  and 
1475.  The  Saint  Jerome,  facfimiled  in  Weigel's  large  work, 
brought  nearly  50/.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  engraved  between 
1450  and  1460. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGRAVING  ON  METAL. — 
NIELLI.* 

Division  II.  Ordinary  Metal  Engraving. 

F.  Southern  Schools,  as  illuftrated  by 

aa  — Nielli  and  the  Niellatori ; Finiguerra,  Peregrino,  and  others. 

IN  the  courfe  of  the  previous  pages  it  has  been  more  than 
once  pointed  out,  that  from  very  early  periods  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages  a form  of  engraving  on  metal  quite  capable  of  being 
printed  from  under  certain  circumftances,  was  pradtifed  by  the  gold 
and  filverfmiths  and  ornamental  metal-workers  of  thofe  times. 
A curfory  examination,  for  inftance,  of  the  intagliate  figures  on 
ancient  patera  and  analogous  articles  in  public  mufeums  will  fhow 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  projedfing  border  often  furrounding  fuch 
things,  and  from  the  metal  being  too  weak  or  fragile  to  endure  the 
force  of  a prefs,  they  might  now  be  ufed  for  yielding  impreffions 
on  parchment  and  paper.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  work  we  have  referred  to  continued  to  be  performed 
by  the  goldfmiths  and  others,  who,  however,  failed  to  apply  it  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  which  we  have  fince  done  by  way  of 
experiment.  But  a few  pages  back  reference  was  made  to  the 
remarkable  example  of  printing  from  the  engraved  metal  plates  of 
early  date  ornamenting  the  corona  luminaria  prefented  to  the 
cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  F.  Barbarofla  and  his  confort 
Beatrix  fome  time  between  the  years  1 166  and  1170. 

* The  term  ‘ Nielli  ’ is  ufed  here  in  its  general  fignification.  It  has  come  to  mean 
both  the  plates  engraved  for  the  reception  of  Nigellum,  or  in  Niello,  and  impreffions 
worked  off  from  them  on  paper. 
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It  was  the  cafe  that,  with  everything  ready  to  the  purpofe,  it 
was  not  until  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  been 
attained,  that  in  Italy  the  ornamental  engravers  on  metal  com- 
pleted their  labours,  by  making  their  plates  yield  to  paper  impref- 
fions  of  the  defigns  wrought  on  them.  In  Germany  this  had 
already  been  accomplifhed,*  for  we  have  impreffions  from  metal 
plates  having  on  them  the  dates  1446  and  145  X (?)  ; the  firft 
print  being,  according  to  good  authority,  the  work  of  a goldfmith, 
the  fecond  of  ftyle  fo  refined,  and  of  technic  fo  comparatively  free, 
as  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  its  author  was  a true  artift,  and  far 
from  being  a novice  in  his  calling.  In  Italy  the  year  1452  was 
reached  before  an  engraved  metal  plate  gave  an  impreffion  to 
paper;  and  it  mud  be  remembered  that  even  then  fuch  plate 
had  not  been  engraved  intentionally  for  that  purpofe  ; whereas  the 
earlier  German  plates  evidently  were  meant  to  be  printed  from. 
At  leaf!  ten  years  had  to  pafs  from  this  time  (1452)  ere  equivalent 
performances  were  carried  out  in  Italy.  During  this  decade,  how- 
ever, imprellions  from  engraved  metal  plates  were  taken,  which 
became  the  germs  of  the  legitimate  art  of  engraving  in  Italy. 

In  the  latter  country,  as  likewife  in  France  and  Germany,  fince 
fimple  engraved  lines  on  a bright  metallic  furface  are  not  very  dif- 
tin£l,  the  ornamental  workers  in  metal  were  wont  to  produce  from 
a very  early  period  a particular  kind  of  work  known  in  Italy  as 
Nigellum  and  Niello.  Its  charadter  was  this  : — Small  plates  of 
metal — ufually  of  filver,  though  other  metals  were  employed — 
had  defigns  of  arabefque  charadter,  or  figures,  and  even  elaborate 
compofitions,  engraved  en  creux  on  them  by  means  of  the  burin. 
The  hollows  thus  formed  in  the  metal  were  afterwards  filled  in 
with  a black  matter  compofed  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  crude  ful- 
phur,  and  borax.  The  application  of  heat  having  caufed  this  fufi- 
ble  fubftance  to  melt  and  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  hollows 
worked  by  the  burin,  the  plate,  on  becoming  cool,  had  its  general 
furface  or  ground  cleaned  and  polifhed.  By  this  procefs  the  defign 
engraved  on  the  metal  plate  was  exhibited  as  portrayed  in  dark 
lines  on  a bright  filver  furface.  During  the  progrefs  of  fuch  work 
it  was  of  courfe  neceflary  for  the  niellatore  to  know  how  he  had 
got  on  with  his  engraving,  and  how  it  would  appear  when  finilhed. 

* We  iefer  only  to  prints  marked  with  a date. 
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To  obtain  this  knowledge  he  took  what  may  be  termed  a proof  of 
his  work  in  the  following  way  : — Before  he  filled  in  his  engraving 
with  the  fulphate  of  filver  or  black  compound,  or  nigellum,  he  took 
a mould  of  his  plate  in  moift  clay  ; from  this  mould  a caft  in 
melted  fulphur  was  procured,  into  the  hollows  or  intagliate  lines  of 
which  a greyilh  matter  was  rubbed,  fo  that  the  defign  might 
become  apparent  and  appear  as  it  would  in  the  original  metal 
plate.  Some  writers  have  aflerted,  however,  that  it  was  quite 
unneceftary  for  the  niellatori  to  take  proofs  of  their  works,  and  that 
the  fulphur  calls  which  have  reached  us  were  not  1 proofs  ’ in  the 
ordinary  fenfe  of  the  term,  but  were  made  by  the  artifts  to  be  kept 
as  memorials  of  their  defigns  afterwards  palfing  into  other  hands, 
or  elfe  as  objedls  for  ftudy  by  their  pupils.  Thefe  nielli , when 
worked  in  filver  or  gold,  were  employed  as  coftly  decorations  to 
church  plate,  reliquaries,  jewel-cafes,  knife-handles,  etc.  The 
plates,  conlequently,  were  always  fmall,  and  fometimes  truly 
diminutive. 

According  to  Paffavant  the  c GlofTary  of  Ducange  ’ furnilhes 
us  with  the  earlieft  reference  to  this  peculiar  work  of  the  filver- 
fmiths,  for  we  are  there  told  that  Leodebode,  in  the  feventh 
century,  left  to  the  cloifter  of  Saint  Aignan  d'Orleans  two  fmall 
gilt  Marfeillaife  cups,  ‘ quae  habent  in  medio  cruces  niellatas.’ 
But  others  have  given  another  meaning  to  the  term  crux  niellata ; 
this  they  make  fynonymous  with  croix  nillee — a term  in  heraldry 
fignifying  a particular  form  of  crofs.  (See  Duchefne.) 

It  fhould  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Romans,  as  before  re- 
marked (vol.  i.  p.  2),  executed  a kind  of  work  clofely  analogous 
to  the  niello  of  the  later  Italians. 

A fragment  of  a niello  in  the  Debruge-Dumefnil  Collection 
at  Paris,  was  confidered  to  have  been  of  French  origin,  and  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Very  fine  examples  of  the  date 
1181  ornament  an  Antipendium  in  the  cloifter  of  Neuburg,  near 
Vienna  ; while  the  renowned  facrifties  of  Hildelheim  can  boaft  of 
other  early  examples — one  having,  it  is  furmifed,  been  executed 
fome  time  between  the  years  936  and  973. 

In  Italy  fpecimens  of  niello  work  exift  as  early  as  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  in  this  latter  country, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  niello  work  was  at 
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its  prime,  and  among  the  niellatori  of  repute  then  flourifhing  the 
moft  renowned  of  all  was  Maso  (or  more  properly  Tommaso) 
Finiguerra.  He  was  a Florentine,  and,  about  1450,  being  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  commiffioned  by  the  Corporation  of 
Merchants  of  Florence  to  execute  a ‘ Pax,’  ‘ in  filver-gilt,  en- 
amelled and  niellated,’  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  /.  e.  the 
Baptiftery  of  Florence.  This  Finiguerra  did  by  1452,  and  was 
paid  for  it,  the  fame  year,  fixty-fix  golden  florins,  one  lire.  The 
Pax  in  queftion  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  one  which  was  preferved  in 
the  lacrifty  of  San  Giovanni  until  it  was  removed  to  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence,  where  it  now  is.  Engraved  on 
it  is  a rich  and  beautiful  compofition  reprefenting  the  Coronation 
of  our  Blefled  Lady,  the  whole  being  unfurpafled  in  excellence  by 
any  contemporaneous  performance.*  Though  not  any  mention 
is  made  in  the  archives  of  the  guild  that  the  Pax  was  to  have  fuch 
defign  engraved  on  it,  and  thus  allow  of  a direct  and  pofitive 
identification,  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  this  Pax  of  the  Incoronata  is  the  one  ordered  of  and  executed 
by  Mafo  Finiguerra.  C.  F.  von  Rumohr  fought  to  fhow  that  this 
Pax  was  the  work  of  Matteo  Dei,  and  not  of  Finiguerra.  Not 
any  confirmatory  evidence  of  fuch  has  been  adduced,  and  we 
believe  that  M.  Schuchardt  of  Weimar  is  the  only  art-critic  who 
has  adopted  Rumohr’s  opinion. f 

Tommafo  Finiguerra  was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Florentine 
niellatori , but  was  renowned  for  having  been  the  firfp  to  take 
proofs  from  his  plates  on  paper,  as  well  as  in  the  ufual  mould  and 
fulphur-caft  method,  and  as  laying  the  bafis,  however  unintention- 
ally, for  the  practice  of  true  copper-plate  engraving  in  Italy.  In 
what  way  Finiguerra  was  led  to  this  important  procedure  is  not 
exaiftly  known.  It  has  been  Rated  that,  while  cleaning  a fulphur 
caff,  he  had  the  black  marking  of  the  defign  on  it  left  by 
accident  upon  the  linen  he  was  either  ufing  or  wearing — 
thus  fuggefting  to  him  that  he  might  obtain  a copy  from  the 
engraved  plate  itfelf  on  paper.  There  is  another  legend  to  the 
effe£l  that,  while  reaching  acrofs  the  table  for  one  of  his  tools,  his 

* An  analylis,  by  M.  Delaborde,  of  this  Pax  and  its  beauties  may  be  found  in  the 
Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  1873,  vol.  vii.  pp.  13-15. 

f On  this  point  fee  Weflfely,  Bibl.  96.  pp.  43,  44. 
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naked  arm  came  into  contact  with  fome  work,  which  left  an  out- 
line of  the  defign  on  his  Ikin,  and  f©  prompted  him  to  at  once 
apply  paper.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fa£l  is,  as  Baldinucci  and 
Zani  have  recorded,  that  clofe  upon  1450  Mafo  Finiguerra  derived 
impreffions  from  his  nielli  plates  on  paper,  either  from  the  latter 
being  direftly  applied  to  the  plates  or  to  the  fulphur  calls  obtained 
from  them.  Whichever  way  it  was  effected,  this  method  of  proof 
was  made  known  to  other  niellatori , the  refult  being  that  we  have 
had  come  down  to  us  feveral  hundreds  of  thefe  little  ancient  prints 
— impreffions  on  paper  from  plates  of  the  workers  in  niello.  The 
account  given  by  Vafari — 

‘Is  fully  confirmed  by  two  calls  in  fulphur,  and  two  impreffions  on  paper  of 
the"  Pax ’’already  referred  to,  which  have  been  preferved  to  our  own  day, 
and  which  fupply  further  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  opinion  which  attributes 
the  Pax  in  queflion  to  Mafo  Finiguerra.  One  of  thefe  impreffions  in  ful- 
phur, which  reproduces  the  engraving  yet  unfinifhed,  and  which  impreffion 
has  been  damaged  in  fome  places,  belonged  to  Gori,  then  paffed  into  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Marquis  Durazzo,  at  Geneva,  and  fhould  be  at  prefent  in 
the  Cabinet  at  Turin.  The  other — a proof  of  the  work  when  completed — 
emanated  from  the  colledlion  of  the  Senator  Seratti,  at  Leghorn,  and  paffing 
through  feveral  hands,  came  at  length  into  the  colleftion  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeurn.  Thefe  two  fulphur  calls  are  very  lharp  in  their  outline,  and 
the  defigns  en  creux  are  filled  with  a black  colouring  matter.  The  Lon- 
don call  has  in  the  centre  a hole  which  has  been  adroitly  filled  with 
mallic,  on  which  the  defign  has  been  traced  with  the  brulh  only.  The  two 
paper  proofs  are  at  Paris.  One  was  difcovered  in  1797  by  the  indefatigable 
Zani  in  the  Colledtion  of  Prints  in  that  city,  among  which  it  exilted  un- 
recognifed,  fallened  on  a Iheet  having  other  old  Italian  prints  on  it.  . . . 
The  other  proof*  was  found  by  Robert-Dumefnil,  on  the  15th  June,  1841, 
in  a volume  of  engravings  of  the  feventeenth  century  among  the  prints 
of  Callot  and  Le  Clerc,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arfenal  at  Paris.  ...  A 
happy  chance  has  preferved  for  us  a third  proof  from  another  original 
tiiello  of  Mafo  Finiguerra.  It  reprefents  the  Virgin  and  Child  feated  on  a 
throne,  and  furrounded  by  Angels  and  Holy  Women.  This  defign  is 
treated  in  the  fine  artillic  manner  of  the  Paris  proofs,  and  is  in  perfedl 
prefervation.  It  belonged,  in  1798,  to  M.  Borduge,  and,  having  after- 
wards paffed  through  the  Cabinets  of  Revil  and  Durand  finally  fettled  in 
the  Albertine  Colledlion  at  Vienna.’  (Paff.  i.  p.  195-) 
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It  has  been  dilputed — owing  to  a want  of  clearnefs  in  fome 
parts  of  Vafari’s  account — whether  the  niellatori  applied  the  paper 
diredlly  to  the  metal  plate  or  to  the  fulphur  cart.  We  fide  with 
thofe  who  believe  that  Finiguerra  and  bis  brethren  would  not  have 
taken  the  round-about  way  of  employing  an  intermediate  caft  even 
had  it  been  poffible  to  have  done  fo.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
fuch  a caft  could  have  fupported  the  prefture  of  the  roller  neceflary 
— and  actually  ufed  as  we  are  told — for  obtaining  an  impreffion. 
Ottley  made  fome  experiments  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  and 
decided  that  the  caft  was  not  able  to  bear  it  ; but  M.  Schuchardt, 
of  Weimar,  who  inftituted  fome  more  recently,  maintains  that  it 
could  bear  the  neceffary  prefiure.  Careful  laboratory  experiments, 
delicately  conducted  towards  a defired  refult,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
decide  a queftion  of  ordinary  rough  practical  character.  On  this 
and  other  debated  points  we  muft  refer  for  further  information  to 
the  works  of  Duchefne  (Bibl.  20),  Bartfch,  Ottley,  and  Paflavant. 

Some  Italian  writers  have  placed  the  difcovery  of  Finiguerra  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1440  ; even  Mr.  Ottley  was  of  opinion  that 
he  poflefled  an  impreffion  from  a niello  of  Finiguerra  of  a date  not 
later  than  1445.  A few  perfons  have  been  dilpoled  to  carry  back 
the  practice  ftill  further  than  1440  ; but  this,  according  to  Lanzi, 
is  the  earlieft  date  likely  to  be  true,  for  it  was  not  until  about  that 
time  that  Roman  Letters  returned  into  general  ufe,  and  infcrip- 
tions  are  ufually  found  in  thefe  letters  on  Italian  nielli.  But  we 
cannot  fafely  get  beyond  this,  viz.  the  earlieft  paper-proof  of  an 
Italian  niello  plate,  to  which  we  can  affign  a clofely  approximate 
date,  is  that  of  the  famous  Pax  of  Mafo  Finiguerra,  which  we 
know  was  ordered  in  1450,  and  finifhed  and  paid  for  in  1452. 

Certain  pieces  by  Albert  Diirer,  viz.  the  Small  Crucifixion 
(B.  23),  Saint  Jerome  (B.  62),  Judgment  of  Paris  (B.  65),  and 
the  Saint  Veronica  (B.  64),  are  looked  upon  by  fome  high 
authorities  rather  as  nielli  proofs  than  as  ordinary  engravings.  In 
the  firft -mentioned  very  rare  print  the  ground  is  all  dark,  the 
infcription  on  the  crofs  is  in  reverfe,  and  Saint  John  (lands  on  the 
left-hand  fide  of  the  fpe£lator.  Tradition  affirms  that  the  fmall 
round  original  plate,  fcarcely  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  was 
of  pure  gold,  engraved  as  an  ornament  for  the  handle  of  a (word 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  fword  without  the 
n. 
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ornament  ftill  exifts  at  Vienna,  it  is  ftated.  (Thaufing,  Diirer, 
Gefchichte,  etc.,  p.  339.) 

In  a letter  written  by  Diirer  to  G.  Spalatin  (chaplain  to 
Frederick  the  Elector),  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520,  occurs 
the  following  : — 

‘ I lend  my  gracious  lord  three  impreflions  of  a copperplate  that  I have 
engraved,  according  to  the  defire  of  my  gracious  Lord  of  Mainz.  I have 
prefented  his  Eleftorlhip  with  the  copper-plate  and  200  impreflions.  . . . 
Alfo  I lend  with  this  two  engraved  crucifixions.  They  are  engraved  in 
gold,  and  one  is  for  your  reverence.’  (Thaufing.) 

Both  Bartfch  and  Heller  fell  into  miftakes  concerning  the 
genuine  impreflions  of  the  Small  Crucifixion,  which  have  been 
corrected  by  Paflavant  (vol.  iii.  pp.  146-149). 

It  has  been  Hated  by  the  latter  writer  that  there  exifted,  in 
1836,  in  the  Cabinet  at  Drefden  ten  proofs  of  nielli , executed  in 
Germany,  probably  before  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  that  in  1858  he  could  not  find  them.  The  Cabinet  of  Munich 
is  faid  to  poflefs  two  examples  apparently  of  Netherlands  origin, 
and  belonging  to  the  firft  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 

An  impreflion  from  a French  niello  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
reprefenting  a perpetual  Kalendar,  is  defcribed  by  Duchefne  in  his 
‘ Defcription  des  Eftampes  Expofes,’  etc.,  No.  35,  p.  21  (1855). 

Paflavant  goes  too  far,  we  think,  when  {driving  to  {how  that 
Mafo  Finiguerra  was  indebted  to  Roger  van  der  Weyden  for 
direct  inftrucftion  in  taking  his  firft  impreflions  on  paper  from 
nielli.  (Paft.  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  This  writer  is  ftrongly  oppofed  to 
Ottley  and  Cumberland,  for,  while  the  latter  look  to  Italy  for 
both  the  earlieft  and  beft  productions  of  the  burin,  Paflavant  finds 
them  in  the  fchools  of  the  North. 

Cellini,  alluding  to  the  method  of  working  in  niello , ftates 
that  by  the  year  1515  the  procefs  had  been  almoft  abandoned 
in  Italy.  At  intervals  it  has  been  fince  refufcitated,  and  at  the 
prefent  day  in  Ruflia  platina  and  filver  fnuft-boxes  are  ornamented 
by  a procefs  having  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  worker  in  niello. 

The  paper  proofs  of  the  niellatori  have  been  found  in  all  parts 

* Concerning  Nielli  of  Germany  and  of  the  Netherlands  refer  to  Weigel,  Bibl.  70, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  41 2-414.. 
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of  Italy.  The  characters  by  which  they  are  recognifable,  and 

which  in  inoft  cafes  ferve  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  en- 
gravings of  the  older  matters,  are,  according  to  Duchefne — a high 
authority — as  follows  : — 

* The  dimenfions  of  the  largeft  pieces — and  thefe  are  the  “ Paxs  ” — 
do  not  exceed  four  inches.'*  Other  nielli  are  ufually  of  one  or  two  inches ; 
many  medallions  do  not  exceed  fix  or  eight  lines,  and  fome  are  not  more 
even  than  four  lines  in  fize.  The  ground  is  generally  black  ; indeed  one 
might  fay  always  fo,  were  it  not  that  fome  unfinifhed  nielli  exhibit  a white 
ground.  There  are  exceptions,  too,  in  which  the  niellated  forms  are  re- 
lieved by  a gilt  ground,  on  which  is  engraved  fome  kind  of  ornament  in 
fquares  or  in  rofes. 

‘ The  ink  with  which  the  proofs  of  nielli  plates  have  been  worked  oft 
is  frequently  a little  bluifh,  or  rather  of  a grey  tone.  Further  much  finejfe 
and  extremely  clofe  lines  may  always  be  feen  in  nielli  proofs.  Lanzi  gives 
two  more  figns,  but  which  I am  far  from  confidering  as  diftindfive.  The 
proof,  he  ftates,  is  in  reverfe,  with  refpedl  to  the  plate  of  metal,  fo  that  we 
perceive  on  the  left-hand  fide  a Saint,  who,  from  his  importance,  fhould 
occupy  the  right,  and  often  all  the  perfonages  of  the  compofition  play 
mufical  inftruments  or  adt  with  the  left  hand.  Though  this  remark  in 
itfelf  be  true,  the  fadts  it  includes  are  not  diftindlive,  for  it  would  be 
neceflary  to  lee  the  original  plate  to  know  whether  the  figure  be  there  on 
the  right-hand  or  on  the  left-hand  fide;  and  as  refpedts  weapons  and  inftru- 
ments held  in  the  left  hand,  Lanzi’s  obfervations  might  apply  equally  to 
all  ancient  prints,  fince  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century 
that  ufe  was  made  of  the  mirror  while  engraving,  and  which  ufe  became 
conftant  by  degrees  only.  The  other  remark  of  Lanzi  relates  to  the  in- 
fcriptions  on  the  proofs  being  — as  it  were — written  from  right  to  left  in 
reverfed  letters.  It  is  true  that  a print,  in  which  an  infcription  has  to  be 
read  from  right  to  left,  fhould  be  looked  on  as  a proof  from  a niello  plate. 
But  the  majority  of  nielli  have  not  infcriptions,  and,  moreover,  I do  not 
think  we  fhould  rejedt  as  doubtful  thofe  proofs  which,  having  all  the 
other  charadleriftics  previoufly  mentioned,  yet  have  letters  or  infcrip- 
tions in  the  ordinary  diredlion  of  writing.  It  is  proper  to  ftate,  too, 
that  among  the  latter  are  to  be  found  all  thofe  pieces  bearing  one  or  other 
of  the  marks  of  Peregrino.  Thefe  various  marks  are  always  in  the  ordi- 
nary diredlion  of  writing,  i.e.  from  left  to  right.  It  is  true  that  the  mark 

* Five  inches  by  three  and  a half  is  the  fize  of  the  large  fulphtir  caft  (of  the  metal 
plate  of  the  ‘ Fax  ’)  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 
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is  often  placed  in  the  margin  below  on  that  portion  of  the  metal  which  is 
beyond  the  engraving.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  thefe  marks 
and  infcriptions  have  been  placed  on  fuch  plates  only  from  which  it  was 
intended  that  impreffions  fhould  be  thrown  off  apparently  for  ferving  limply 
as  models  for  pupils  or  goldfmiths  of  inferior  abilities.  It  may  be  affumed 
that  when  the  nigellum  was  applied  to  the  filver  plate  Peregrino  had  this 
ufelefs  piece  of  metal  removed,  or  if  it  occafionally  happened  that  it  was 
preferved,  it  became  hidden  in  the  joints  of  the  fmall  filver  difcs  which 
were  united  to  form  a fingle  ornament,  and  fo  ceafed  to  be  vifible.  Thefe 
confiderations  explain  half  only  of  the  difficulties  exifting,  for  there  is  yet 
to  fay  what  became  of  the  mark  when  placed  in  the  centre  of 

arabefques,  on  the  fhields  of  medals,  or  on  parts  of  ornaments  which  would 
not  allow  of  its  removal,  as  in  other  inftances  where  it  was  traced  outfide 
of  the  compofition.  We  have  likewife  to  explain  what  became  of  the 
infcription  S CO  F and  the  initials  S C>  repeated  one  or  other  dif- 
ferent times,  and  always  on  tablets  forming  integral  portions  of  the 
arabefques.  It  is  undoubtedly  permiffible  to  believe  that  in  thefe  cafes 
the  letters  were  effaced  by  the  goldfmith  after  he  had  proved  his  plates, 
and  before  they  were  niellated.  I am  aware  that  fome  [fee  Paff.  vol.  v. 
p.  206]  infer  that  the  proofs  on  which  infcriptions  read  in  the  ordinary 
direction  are  not  nielli , but  engravings  intended  to  ferve  as  models.  But 
if  fuch  be  the  cafe — if  they  are  not  proofs  of  nielli  plates — how  comes  it 
that  they  poffefs  all  the  other  dillinftive  characters  ? How,  e.g. , could 
the  pieces  of  Judith  (nn.  21  and  22)  be  rejefted  from  the  nielli  becaufe — 
according  to  Lanzi — this  heroine  holds  her  fword  in  the  right  hand,  and 
becaufe  the  infcription  on  n.  21  has  to  be  read  in  the  ordinary  direction  ? 
Further,  for  what  purpofe  were  the  two  holes  made,  which  we  fee  at  the 
top  of  the  plate,  and  which  fhow  fo  clearly  that  this  little  difc  was  intended 
to  be  fixed  on  fome  article  of  furniture,  and  was  not  meant  to  yield  impref- 
fions  ? If  thefe  engravings  had  been  made  to  ferve  as  models  they  would 
have  been  multiplied  in  confiderable  number,  yet  pieces  of  this  character 
are  as  rare  as  the  proofs  without  infcriptions,  or  as  thofe  on  which  the 
marks  are  in  reverfe.  They  agree,  too,  in  other  refpetts,  fuch  as  in  their 
compofition,  the  flyle  of  drawing,  the  finejfe  of  work,  the  quality  ofimpref- 
fion,  and  antiquity  of  paper. 

* Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confound  with  proofs  of  nielli  thofe 
numerous  engravings  by  the  German  Little  Mailers  from  Aldegrever  to 
Theo.  de  Brey,  as  alfo  thofe  publifhed  in  France  by  Etienne  de  Laulne, 
Jacquart,  Daniel  Mignet,  and  others.  The  fmall  engravings  executed 
by  thefe  artifts  to  ferve  as  patterns  for  jewellers  and  goldfmiths,  generally 
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reprefent  arabefques  detaching  themfelves  light  from  a black  ground  as  do 
nielli.  They  have  been  fometimes  adduced  as  examples  of  the  latter  rtyle 
of  work,  neverthelefs  it  is  eafy  to  recognife  them  from  their  vigour  of  tone 
and  the  quality  of  their  paper,  which  latter  is  thick  and  white,  as  alfo 
from  the  regularity  of  the  technic,  which  otherwife,  too,  has  not  that 
finejfe  adopted  in  the  true  nielli.' 

Examples  of  niello  work  have  come  down  to  the  prefent  time 
tinder  three  forms  ; firftly,  as  the  original  metal  plates  ; fecondly, 
as  fulphur  carts  from  plates  ; thirdly,  as  impreffions  on  paper  from 
the  plates.  Of  thefe,  fulphur  carts  are  by  far  the  more  rare, — 
molt  probably  from  their  fragility.  Of  the  impreffions  on  paper, 
modern  collections  exhibit  different  varieties.  In  the  firft  rank 
are  the  impreffions  which  were  taken  in  ancient  times  from  the 
original  plates  before  the  nigellum  was  added  ; in  the  fecond  rank 
come  impreffions  taken  more  recently  from  plates,  the  engraving 
on  which  was  either  never  filled  with  nigellum  or  has  had  the 
latter  removed  from  it.  Further,  there  exift  modern  facfimiles  of 
ancient  work,  and  likewile  falfifications  which  are  modern  both  in 
defign  and  impreffion. 

‘ As  it  became  known  that  high  prices  would  be  paid  for  impreffions 
from  Niellos,  the  fpirit  of  fpeculation  availed  itfelf  of  the  circumftance,  and 
modern  examples  from  old  plates  were  worked  off.  This  procefs  was  eafily 
effected  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  plates  as  had  never  been  niellated,  and  modern 
impreffions  from  fuch  are  common  enough  in  the  art-market.  But  endea- 
vours have  been  made  — and  fuccefsfully,  as  Cicognara  himfelf  has  fhown — 
to  take  impreffions  from  plates  which  have  received  and  retained  the 
nigellum  after  fuch  plates  have  had  the  nigellum  withdrawn  by  prolonged 
expofure  to  heat.  Of  the  famous  Niello — -the  Adoration  of  the  Kings — 
(Duchefne,  32) — attributed  to  Finiguerra,  feveral  printed  impreffions  have 
recently  appeared.  One  of  thefe  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Berlin  Mufeum, 
was  obtained  from  the  Durazzo  Cabinet.  As  two  other  impreffions  were 
offered  for  fale — one  foon  after  the  other — to  the  fame  inffitution,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  Durazzo  example.  Much 
difference  was  perceptible ; in  the  latter  the  lines  were  fliarp  and  full  of 
colour,  in  the  other  fpecimens  the  contours  were  uncertain,  and  the  colour 
defective.  We  did  not  hefitate  to  regard  the  Berlin  acquifition  as  an  impref- 
lion  from  the  plate  before  it  was  niellated,  and  the  other  examples  as  im- 
preffions from  it  after  the  nigellum  had  been  removed.’  (Weffely,  Bibl. 
96,  p.  50.) 
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Some  fyftematic  writers  on  nielli  have  mixed  up  together  in 
their  catalogues  all  the  varieties  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
the  modern  falfifications.  The  pieces  are  arranged  according  to 
fubjefts , fo  that  metal,  fulphur,  and  papier  nielli , fo  to  fpeak, 
occupy  the  fame  rank  and  file.  In  the  moft  complete  catalogue 
we  are  acquainted  with,  viz.  that  by  PafTavant  (vol.  i.  p.  276),  the 
nielli  of  various  fchools  are  placed  together. 

Moll:  nielli  proofs  are  unique ; as  with  prints  en  manure 
criblee , it  is  exceptional  that  more  than  one  fimilar  impreffion  of  a 
fubjecft  is  to  be  found,  and  this  holds  good  as  regards  nielli  of  the 
comparatively  recent  date  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi.  Among 
the  four  hundred  examples  defcribed  by  Duchefne  (Bibl.  20)  in 
1826,  not  more  than  thirty-nine  are  twice  repeated,  three  eleven 
times,  and  four  eight  times  repeated.  The  fifty-nine  impreftions 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Reid  in  his  account  of  the  Salamanca  Collection 
are  moftly  1 unique.’  A few  years  back  M.  Alvin  found  twenty- 
nine  nielli  proofs  in  a MS.  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  eight 
different  inftances,  from  two  to  four  examples  of  the  fame  proofs 
were  found,  but  all  with  the  exception  of  one  piece,  of  which 
three  impreftions  exifted,  had  been  already  defcribed  as  the  works 
of  Peregrino,  which  in  the  opinion  of  fome  writers  fhould  not  be 
regarded  as  true  nielli. 

Since  the  niellatori  generally  refrained  from  adding  either  their 
names  or  marks  to  their  plates,  and  documentary  evidence  is 
flight  and  unfatisfadlory,  our  knowledge  of  the  authors  of  the 
pieces  we  poffefs  is  extremely  imperfect.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Milan  was  noted  for  its  able  niellatori , and 
the  name  of  Caradoffa  has  been  recorded  as  that  of  one  of  its 
moft  reputable  workmen.  Jacopo  Porta  of  Modena  was  alfo  in 
repute.  But  Florence  flood  pre-eminent  in  this  department. 

The  names  of  feveral  orfevres-nielleurs  are  given  by  Duchefne 
(Bibl.  20,  p.  20),  though  we  know  not  but  exceptionally  which 
are  their  works.  Duchefne  allots  eight  pieces  to  Mafo  Finiguerra, 
fixty-fix  to  Peregrino,  one  to  Danielo  Arcioni,  three  to  Matteo 
Dei,  two  to  Antonio  da  Pollajuolo,  three  to  Nicoletto  Rofex  di 
Modena,  one  to  G.  A.  da  Brefcia,  four  to  Francefco  Raibolini,  and 
three  to  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi.  It  is  evident  that  Dupleffis 
(Bibl.  22,  p.  16 ) is  fomcwhat  fceptical  as  to  the  corredfnefs  of  the 
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attributions  to  Pollajuolo,  Francia,  and  Raimondi.  Peregrino  da 
Cefena*  before  mentioned  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  truly 
authenticated  who  put  his  name  and  cypher  on  his  plates,  and 
thefe,  according  to  fome  authorities,  were  not  always  executed  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  niellated,  but  as  patterns  for  other  engravers 
to  follow. 

The  letters  P.S  C O F and  S C O F to  be  obferved  on  fome 
impreffions,  have  been  affumed  to  imply  Peregrinus  fculptor 
Centenfis  opus  fecit , and  Sculptor  Ccefenas  opus  fecit.  On  a filver 
niello  plate,  of  which  Ottley  gives  a reprefentation  (Bibl.  5i,n.  x.), 
occur  the  initials  BE,  with  a ftneld  between  ; they  are  fuppofed 
to  refer  to  the  perfon  for  whom  the  plate  was  executed,  and  not 
to  the  goldfmith.  On  another  plate  (Ottley,  op.  cit.  n.  xii.),  are 
the  initials  |_  |,  the  fignification  of  which  has  not  been  at- 
tempted. On  three  pieces  defcribed  by  Duchefne  and  Galichon 
occur  the  letters  NO,  which  it  has  been  thought  may  imply 
opus  Nicoletti.  On  this  mailer  as  a niellift,  fee  afterwards  chapter 
xvi.  ; and  reference  may  be  made  to  Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  1781  ; 
vol.  iv.  n.  1 140,  in  connexion  with  this  fubjeCI. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fay  what  number  of  examples  of  nielli 
paper-proofs  with  their  replicbe  exift.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  are  more  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  If  we  take  Paffa- 
vant’s  Catalogue,  which  includes  the  322  of  Duchefne’s  lift,  we 
have  803,  add  to  thefe  the  209  (201  in  the  recent  fale  catalogue) 
of  the  Durazzo  cabinet,  59  German  nielli , and  the  59  of  the 
Salamanca  collection,  we  have  more  than  a thoufand.  But  in 
this  lift  are  included  all  forms  of  nielli , viz.  plates,  cafts,  paper- 
proofs  of  all  fubje&s,  niello  work  on  watch-cafes,  book-covers, 
vafes,  old  and  modern  impreffions,  etc. 

Should  the  views  of  MM.  Delaborde  and  Kolloft'  be  correCt, 
viz.  that  many  of  the  fo-called  nielli  are  only  ordinary  engravings 
under  a wrong  title,  the  amount  will  be  very  much  reduced. 
According  to  Rolloff  the  number  of  true  nielli  is — 

‘ extremely  (mall,  (ince  the  goldfmith  never  worked  off  more  than  one,  or 
at  moft  two  impreffions,  for  his  own  ufe,  which  lay  on  his  work-table,  and 

* Called  alfo  Stephanus  Centenfis,  or  Caefanas.  See  Nagler,  vol.  iv.  n.  2728,  who 
thinks  (as  do  others)  that  two  arlilts  have  been  included  under  one  fignature. 
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became  deftroyed  for  the  moil  part.  Duchefne  initiated  a mifchievous  life 
of  this  term  [nielli]  when  in  his  “ Eflai  furies  Nielles”  (1825)  he  extended 
it  to  a crowd  ol  fmall  pieces  which  fhould  be  confidered  as  rather  form- 
ing the  earlier  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  copperplate 
engraving,  and  to  a fpecial  divilion  of  its  technology.’  (Meyer’s  Kiinlller- 
Lexikon,  Bibl.  45,  vol.  ii.  p.  576.  Alfo,  poftea,  under  head  of  Botticelli.) 

In  addition  to  the  true  nielli  there  are  to  be  found  in  cabinets 
impreffions  taken  in  modern  times  from  ancient  engraved  plates 
of  much  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  niello  work,  and  in  moll  of  which 
the  intagliate  lines  were  not  intended  to  be  filled  up  with  any 
coloured  lubftance  or  preparation,  though  in  others  they  were 
meant  to  be  fo  occupied.  Under  all  circumftances,  however,  the 
original  plates  were  decorative,  and  not  intended  to  be  printed 
from.  As  examples,  we  may  refer  to  the  impreffions  taken  from 
the  corona  laminaria  of  the  Cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
from  the  votive  tablet  executed  by  the  goldfmith,  Wolfgang,  in 
1477,  before  alluded  to.*  Some  of  thefe  original  plates,  on  being 
rubbed  over  with  black  colouring  matter,  were  probably  hung  up 
near  church-doors  and  fimilar  places  for  the  notice  of  the  faithful. 
There  are  cxi fling  impreffions  likewife  from  one  or  two  lavori  a 
graffito — mere  (ketches  on  metal  with  a Reel  point — which  were 
fcarcely  capable  of  being  niellated  ; an  example  may  be  feen  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  in  the  form  of  an  impreffion  of  an  Annunciation 
by  Buonincontro  da  Reggio.  The  original  plate  of  this  piece 
ferved  as  an  ornament  to  a lamp  in  the  church  of  a convent. 
Laftly,  there  are  a few  prints — perhaps  thirty  in  number — from 
metal  plates,  the  exadt  nature  of  the  work  on  which  and  their 
original  purpofes  have  not  been  fatisfadforily  determined.  Of 
thefe  latter,  details  may  be  found  in  PalTavant  (vol.  i.  p.  358). 

All  dalles  of  fubje&s  may  be  met  with  treated  in  the  form  of 
nielli.  Scriptural,  legendary,  hiftoric,  mythologic  compofitions,  as 
likewife  arabefque,  and  other  ornamental  forms,  occur.  In  niello 
work  were  decorated  all  kinds  of  valuable  articles  from  the  mod: 
facred  church  utenfil  and  relic  to  a knife-handle  and  dagger- 
fheath.  The  majority  of  nielli  proofs  are  to  be  met  with  in  public 
cabinets,  Inch  as  thofe  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Drefden,  and 
London. 

* 1>'ISCS  63,  64. 
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The  collection  in  the  Britifh  Mufeuni  is  probably  the  richeft 
of  all,  and  is  renowned  in  art  and  antiquarian  circles.  Under  the 
prefent  adminiftration  fome  of  the  nielli  treafures  of  the  Print-room 
are  difplayed  to  much  advantage.  The  noble  houfes  of  Durazzo, 
Cicognara,  and  Salamanca,  were  pofleflbrs  of  well-known  col- 
lections now  difperled  among  public  and  private  hands.  The 
Buckingham  and  Sykes  collections  alfo  were  once  renowned,  and 
through  the  Mefl'rs.  Woodburn  many  valuable  examples  found 
proper  refling-places.  For  the  niello  plate  now  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  and  attributed  to  Mafo  Finiguerra,  the  Mefl'rs.  Wood- 
burn  paid  315  guineas,  and  for  a caft  in  fulphur  of  the  ‘ Incoro- 
nata,’  by  the  fame  matter,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  gave  250/. 
The  plate  in  queftion  is  only  3fth  inches  by  l\  ; but  it  is  in  a 
rich  ornamental  frame  of  later  workmantbip,  by  which  the  whole 
is  increafed  to  8 inches  by  7|. 

At  the  fale  of  the  Salamanca  Collection,  a few  years  back,  the 
higher  prices  obtained  for  paper-proofs  ran  from  about  20/.  to  33/., 
while  on  the  other  hand  fome  pieces  brought  only  5/.  or  61.  each. 
Occafionally  a fpecimen  or  fo  may  be  met  with  at  an  auCtion, 
when  if  the  proofs  are  finall  and  not  in  very  good  condition  they 
may  be  overlooked  or  negleCted,  and  hence  may  become  pur- 
chafed  for  a trifle.  We  pofl'efs  two  of  the  poorer  of  the  Sala- 
manca fet,  which  with  a third  rather  better  were  fold  at  auCtion 
by  a well-known  firm  in  1872  for  a few  {hillings. 

An  impreflion  of  the  famous  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (D.  32) 
of  the  Sykes  collection — fuppofed  by  Lanzi  and  Lazzara  to  be 
earlier  by  ten  years  than  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Mafo 
Finiguerra,  but  denied  to  be  fo  by  others — was  fold  in  London 
in  1824  for  52  guineas,  while  the  Virgin  furrounded  by  Angels 
and  Saints  (D.  54)  realifed  300  guineas.  The  RefurreCtion  of 
Chrifl:  (D.  122) — opus  Peregrini  firft  Rate — was  fold  in  1824  for 
20  guineas. 

At  the  fale  of  the  Durazzo  Cabinet  at  Stuttgart  in  1872,  the 
higheft  price  realifed  was  above  330 /.  (including  the  five  per  cent 
towards  the  fale  expenfes),  which  was  obtained  for  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  (D.  32),  ‘ piece  capitale  de  Mafo  Finiguerra  epreuve 
lupcrbe,  peu  rembrunie  et  peu  defeCtueufe  dans  les  marges,’  fo 
runs  the  laic  catalogue,  n.  3008.  The  refurreCfion  of  Chrifl  by 
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Peregrino  (D.  122)  realifed  above  230/.;  the  Bull  of  a young  man, 
with  flat  cap  and  long  hair,  more  than  230 /.  ; and  the  Bull  of  a 
young  man,  with  longhair  between  a curtain,  brought  above  210/. 
Thefe  were  the  higher  prices  realifed  at  the  fale  of  the  famous 
Durazzo  Collection,  and  which  are  fufficient  to  fhow  what  fums 
choice  examples  of  the  particular  clafs  of  prints  we  have  been 
confidering  can  command  under  favourable  circumftances.  But 
let  the  novice  bide  his  time,  for  fhould  his  afpirations  not  run  too 
high  in  the  way  of  renowned  examples,  fize,  and  perfection,  he 
may  be  able  on  fome  occafion,  for  10/.  perhaps,  to  enrich  his 
cabinet  with  one,  if  not  two  final!  fpecimens.  We  need  fcarcely 
fay  that  fuch  fhould  adorn  every  collection,  but  until  the  genuine 
articles  can  be  procured  fome  fatisfaCtion  mav  be  obtained  from  a 
little  work,  viz.  ‘ Reproduction  of  the  Salamanca  Collection  of 
prints  from  nielli , photographed  and  printed  in  carbon,  with  de- 
fcriptions  by  George  William  Reid,’  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.  In  the  illuftrated  fale  catalogue  of  the  Durazzo 
Collection  may  be  found  fome  inftruCtive  photographs  of  nielli. 
In  Duchefne’s  well-known  monograph  (Bibl.  20),  and  in  the 
works  of  Ottley  (Bibl.  50,  51),  facfnniles  may  likewife  be  met 
with.  The  thirteenth  volume  of  Bartfch  contains  a copy  by 
Gerltner  after  Pauquet  of  the  ‘Pax’  of  1450-52  by  Mafo  Fini- 
guerra. 

In  the  quotation  made  at  page  80  from  Paflavant,  it  is  ftated 
that  two  paper  proofs  of  the  famous  Pax  of  Finiguerra  exift  at 
Paris.  Lacroix  aflerts  the  fame,  obferving, — 

* The  firlt  of  the  impreflions  of  this  niello  found  its  way  into  the  Royal 
Library  with  the  Marolles  Collection  bought  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667  ; the 
other  was  difcovered  only  in  1841  by  Robert-Dumefnil,  who,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Arfenal,  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a volume,  containing 
engravings  by  Callot,  and  Sebaltian  le  Clerc.  This  latter  impreflion, 
though  taken  on  inferior  paper,  is  neverthelefs  in  a much  better  ftate  of 
prefervation  than  the  other,  but  the  ink  is  of  a greyer  hue,  and  one  might 
readily  fancy  that  (as  M.  Duchefne  the  learned  writer  aflerts)  it  was  printed 
off  before  the  final  completion  of  the  plate.’ 

But  according  to  MM.  H.  Delaborde  and  Burty  (Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  1859,  and  January,  1873,  p.  14)  the 


impreffion  brought  to  light  in  1841  by  Robert-Dumefnil  ‘eft  une 
copie’  only,  printed  on  paper  like  that  of  the  prints  engraved  by 
Tempefta  in  the  17th  century  which  are  in  the  fame  volume; 
and  there  is  but  one  genuine  impreffion  known  of  the  pax  of 
Finiguerra. 

In  concluding  this  fubjeCt  we  muft  caution  the  collector  to  be 
on  his  guard  when  purchafing  nielli.  In  the  market  fpurious 
examples  are  common,  deception  often  of  the  inoft  barefaced  cha- 
racter being  praCtifed.  Even  fo  renowned  a collection  as  that  of 
the  Durazzo  family  contained  fome  doubtful  examples,  fuppofed 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  Cicognara  Cabinet.  Not  long  fince 
‘ a very  choice  collection  of  beautiful  impreffions  from  works  in 
niello,’  was  fold  with  a flourifh  of  trumpets  in  London.  There 
were  more  than  one  hundred  paper-proofs,  fome  of  which  were 
defcribed  as  attributable  to  Peregrino,  Marc  Antonio,  the  belt  Ita- 
lian mafters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  fuperb  impreffions,  of  the 
higheft  merit,  etc.  Of  this  ‘very  choice  collection’  the  final 
judgment  of  competent  authorities  was  that  it  did  not  contain 
perhaps  more  than  a fingle  genuine  example  ! One  piece 
realifed,  if  we  recolleCt  aright,  5/.,  but  the  majority  fold  for 
7*.  6z/. , 55.,  and  thereabouts  each  piece  ! ConneCted  with  this 
topic,  the  article  n.  2727  in  Nagler’s  fourth  volume  relative  to 
fome  works  fuppofed  to  be  fictitious,  of  Peregrino  da  Cefena, 
merits  perufal. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  METAL  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  ORDINARY  KIND  —ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS,  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  MARC  ANTONIO  RAI- 
MONDI, AND  FOLLOWERS. 

F.  Southern  Schools — illuftrated  by — 

/3/3  — The  Florentine  burinijls,  Baldini,  Botticelli,  Pollajuolo, 
Filippo  Lippi,  Verocchio,  Gherardo,  Antonio  da  Giunta, 
Robetta. 

7 7 — The  Venetian,  Paduan,  Lombardian,  Mantuan  workers  and 
others  of  Central  Italy,  as  A.  Mantegna,  Zoan  Andrea, 
Nicoletto  da  Modena,  Giov.  Ant.  da  Brefcia,  Jacopo  di 
Barbarj,  Girolamo  Moceto,  Pelligrino  da  Udine,  Marcello 
Fogolino,  Benedetto  Montagna,  the  Campagnolas,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci. 

I I has  been  fhown  that  Tommafo  Finiguerra,  about  1450- 
1452,  obtained  impreffions  on  paper  from  engraved  metal 
plates,  and  that  his  fellow- craftfmen  then  or  foon  after  did  the 
fame,  continuing  the  practice  during  the  remainder  of  the  15th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  But  we  have  feen  alfo 
that  thefe  impreffions  were,  for  the  firft  ten  years  at  leaft,  in  great 
probability  taken  only  fingly  or  but  rarely  repeated,  from  plates  in 
niello , ornamental  plates  not  originally  intended  to  yield  impres- 
fions.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  goldfmith-engravers,  though 
continuing  to  take  impreffions  from  plates  in  niello  work,  began 
to  engrave  other  plates — plates  intended  to  be  printed  from,  not 
to  be  niellated.  Such  plates  were  meant  to  give  off  an  indefinite 
number  of  impreffions,  and  not  one  or  two  only  as  fimple  proofs 
of  a work  in  reality  but  half  completed,  as  refpedled  its  original 
purpofe. 
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When  a feries  of  early  Italian  prints  is  examined  it  fiiould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  practice  of  engraving  in  niello  naturally  led 
the  old  engravers  to  work  in  ftraight  (as  oppofed  to  curved)  clofe 
lines  in  one  direction  throughout  the  plate.  In  niello  work  the 
lines  were  fimply  a mechanical  means  for  fixing  the  nigellum  and 
preventing  its  being  rubbed  away.  It  was  therefore  of  little  im- 
portance whether  their  direction  was  this  or  that  way,  fince  the 
opaque  and  black  nigellum  prevented  any  imperfection  of  the  lines 
being  feen.  The  firft  artift-engravers  being  goldfmiths  they  con- 
tinued to  work  in  a like  manner,  i.  e.  with  more  or  lefs  fine  con- 
tiguous lines  in  one  flanting  direction.  Sometimes  thefe  lines  were 
not  crofied  : at  other  times — particularly  in  the  broader  fhadows 
— they  were  crofied,  though  not  with  much  regularity.  Even 
Marc  Antonio  (as  pointed  out  by  Duchefne,  p.  38)  in  his  earlier 
works  betrayed  the  method  of  the  goldfmith,  though  he  loon  began 
to  fhow  more  tafte  in  the  directions  of  his  hatchings,  curving  them 
and  working  them  varioufiy  according  to  the  forms  of  the  mufcles 
or  the  folds  of  the  drapery  he  defired  to  exprefs. 

The  early  goldfmith  ftyle  of  technic  may  be  well  perceived  in 
the  faefimile  given  by  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  of  a Mafterpiece  of 
an  early  Florentine  engraving  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
‘ RefurreCtion  ’ (Bibl.  37).  T he  original  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Baldini  after  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  is  in  the  National 
Collection.  The  technic 

‘ appears  to  be  rather  that  of  a niellift  or  goldfmith  than  of  an  artilt  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  chafing  tool  or  graver. 
The  treatment  of  the  armour  poflclTes  indeed  in  its  richly  chafed  orna- 
ments much  of  the  character  of  fimilar  portions  of  the  productions  of  Mafo 
Finiguerra,  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  Florentine  workers  in  niello 

Kolloft,  who  has  treated  the  fubjeCt  of  early  Florentine  engra- 
ving with  confiderable  ability,  has  the  following  remarks,  inter  alia , 
in  his  article  on  Baccio  Baldini,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Meyer’s  Kiinft- 
ler-Lexikon  (Bibl.  45,  p.  578) — 

‘ However  attractive  the  Florentine  incunabula  may  be  to  the  amateur 
from  their  compofition,  intrinfic  character,  and  fpirit  of  invention,  they 
make  but  a poor  impreffion,  often  a difagreeable  one,  as  regards  their 
technical  qualities.  Clearly  two  modes  of  technical  execution  are  per- 
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ceptiblc.  Which  method  of  the  two  fliould  be  confidered  as  the  earlier 
one  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  The  prints  in  queftion  have  not  any  dates,  and 
the  determination  of  the  time  of  their  production  according  to  difference  of 
ftyle  and  greater  or  lefs  coarlenefs  and  facility  of  work  mull  remain  a very 
uncertain  procefs.  The  technical  development  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
copper  cannot  be  fo  fatisfaftorily  followed  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  in  the 
works  of  the  latter  country  one  manner  only  prevails,  viz.  that  with  deli- 
cate narrow  hatchings  running  in  fine  lines  and  points  croffing  each  other 
in  a lozenge-like  way,  and  which  the  Mailer  of  1466  firft  employed,  Mar- 
tin Schongauer  further  developed,  and  Albert  Diirer  carried  to  the  highelt 
perfection.  In  Italy  there  is  not  anything  fimilar.  Here,  in  the  praClice 
of  the  contemporaneous,  or  immediately  fubfequent  old  engravers,  is  ap- 
parent lefs  of  a common  than  of  a varied  work,  and  lefs  of  progrefs  than 
of  arreftation.  Mantegna  improved  the  dry  and  hard  floccado  manner  of 
Pollajuolo  by  introducing  finer  and  fome what  Hoping  middle  lines  between 
his  oblique  parallel  itrokes,  and  thus  in  foftening  his  ilronger  lhadows  pro- 
duced half-tones  and  chiarofcuro.  He  had  many  followers  in  this  praClice, 
but  not  one  excelled  him. 

‘ The  two  manners,  each  equally  formal  and  monotonous,  common  in 
Florentine  prints,  are  devoid  of  all  piClorial  effeCl  and  delicate  gradations, 
and  limit  themfelves  in  the  expreffion  of  the  forms  to  that  alone  which  is 
neceffary.  The  llrokes  give  the  impreffion  as  of  pen-and-ink  drawings,  fome 
of  which  are  as  if  broadly  and  hallily  executed,  and  others  as  if  delicately  and 
carefully  lined.  Thus  there  may  be  differentiated  a fine  and  a broad  manner. 
In  the  former  the  llrokes  forming  the  fhadows  are  artleffly  and  unconftrain- 
edly  placed,  often  eroded  by  other  llrokes,  but  without  lending  themfelves 
to  the  particular  curvatures  of  the  forms  or  folds,  or  becoming  loll  in  the 
lights  through  broken  or  fmaller  llrokes  or  little  points.  The  hatchings,  cut 
fometimes  too  flrallow,  fometimes  too  deep,  give  rife  occafionally  to  harlh 
oppofitions  of  light  and  lhade.  Good  andfrefh  impreffions,  the  only  ones  in 
fine  from  which  a proper  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  general  delicacy 
and  tendernefs  of  the  manner  in  quellion,  are  very  rare,  from  the  faCl  that 
in  this  llyle  of  engraving  the  plate  foon  becomes  worn,  and  the  impref- 
fions from  it  foon  lofe  beauty.  The  ground  is  decked  with  fmall  fprouting 
plants  and  herbs,  but  neither  fo  profufely,  nor  fo  neatly  drawn,  norfo  com- 
pletely worked  out,  as  in  the  prints  of  the  Mailer  of  1466. 

‘ In  the  larger  forms  of  vegetation  the  work  is  more  individualifed,  but 
does  not  get  beyond  the  conventional.  Among  thefe  may  be  perceived 
cyprefs,  orange,  fir,  and  yew  trees,  looking  like  the  carved  ones  of  the 
Niirnberg  toy-boxes.  The  dillant  trees  and  bullies  have  the  appearance  of 
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large  mu fh rooms  or  fmall  hay-llacks.  The  clouds  referable  elongated 
leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  but  they  are  not  often  prefent. 

‘ The  more  attractive  engravings  in  this  firft  manner  are  the  Prophets 
and  Sibyls,  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate,  Thefcus  and  Ariadne,  the  Hunt- 
ing Scene,  the  Inllruftive  PiClure-book  [Carte  di  Baldini  or  the  Taroccbi 
of  Mantegna],  and  the  goldfmiths’  ornamental  pieces.  They  are  aferibed, 
and  correftly,  to  one  and  the  fame  mailer,  ufually  to  Baldini.  If,  fimply 
for  convenience  fake,  it  be  defired  to  retain  for  them  the  cuilomary  name 
of  this  engraver,  not  any  objection  need  be  offered;  but  at  the  fame  time 
we  are  not  entitled  to  follow  Paffavant  in  affociating  with  “ Baldini’s 
Manner’’  fo  much  wretched  work  which,  neither  technically  nor  aellheti- 
cally,  has  the  leafl  in  common  with  it. 

‘ As  refpefts  the  broad  manner  we  find  in  it  the  work  of  a coarfc,  often 
even  of  a very  coarfe  burin.  The  engravings  in  this  fly le  are  fhaded  with 
one  feries  only  of  parallel  ilrokes  of  oblique  direction  without  tranfverle 
hatchings  ; the  ilrokes  being  of  equal  thicknefs  and  equidiflant,  and  termi- 
nating abruptly  againfl  the  lights.  The  landfcape  is  poor,  the  gradations 
of  the  ground-plan  are  indicated  by  fundry  curved  or  diagonal  lines  merclv, 
even  the  foreground  being  very  fparingly  endowed.  The  fky  is  frequently 
quite  cloudlefs ; when  clouds  are  prefent  they  have  fimilar  oval  forms 
with  pointed  ends  to  thofe  before  deferibed,  but  they  are  frizzled  or 
curled  at  the  edges.  The  trees  likewife  have  conventional  forms  analogous 
to  thofe  of  the  firjl  manner. 

‘ A confiderable  number  of  engravings  in  the  broad  manner  were 
attributed  by  Ottley  to  Botticelli.  I cannot,  however,  adopt  the  opinion 
of  this  otherwife  acute  and  refleflive  writer  on  art.  The  circumflance 
that  he  pofTeffed  feveral  of  thefe  partly  very  large  and  rare  engravings 
in  his  own  colleftion  would  appear  to  have  influenced  his  judgment. 
Unbound  from  fuch  a fetter  Mr.  Ottley  would  have  certainly  hefitated 
to  impute  fuch  rough  and  workfhop-like  examples  of  the  graver  to  a 
mailer  whofe  pictures  evince  fuch  an  anxious  flriving  for  elegance  of 
form  in  all  particulars.  This  manner  might  be  affociated  more  fuitably 
with  Pollajuolo,  as  it  is  in  agreement  with  his  kind  of  handling;  admitting, 
however,  that  it  does  not  reach  the  latter  either  in  artiflic  fpirit  or  power 
of  modelling  and  drawing.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fecond  manner  to  be 
noticed  in  which  the  graver  has  been  ufed  with  more  ability.  The 
fhadows  are  flill  made  out  with  one  feries  of  ilrokes  only,  but  the  latfer 
are  finer  and  have  more  delicate  lines  interfperfed  among  them  after  the 
fly  le  of  Mantegna,  which  has  been  taken  evidently  as  a model.  In  this 
foftcr  method  the  clouds  are  drawn  in  a peculiar  way,  they  referable  field- 
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Hones  or  clods  of  earth  grouped  together  in  heaps,  having  as  an  under- 
layer a number  of  ilraight  lines  running  out  in  points. 

‘ The  Life  of  Chrill  and  of  His  Mother,  the  Lafl  judgment,  the 
Triumph  of  Petrarch,  the  Preaching  of  Fra  Marco,  are  noteworthy 
examples  of  this  variety  of  engraving.’ 

According  to  Lanzi,  filver,  tin,  and  alloys  fofter  than  copper 
were  employed  in  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  firft  Florentine  and 
other  Italian  engravers.  Both  the  roller  and  prefs  which  they 
originally  uled  were  very  imperfect.  To  obtain  the  impreffions 
thefe  old  mailers  enclofed  the  plate  in  a frame  of  wood,  having 
four  imall  nails  to  fix  it  and  prevent  flipping.  On  this  plate  they 
placed  the  paper,  and  over  it  a moift  linen  cloth,  which  was  then 
prelTed  down  with  much  force  on  the  plate  below.  Hence  in  the 
firft  or  earlier  impreftions  traces  may  be  feen  often  on  the  verfo  of 
marks  from  the  linen,  for  which  felt  was  next  fubftituted,  and 
which  did  not  leave  any  traces  behind.  Trial  was  made  alfo  of 
various  tints  of  ink,  preference  being  given  ufually  to  a flight  azure 
or  grey  colour ; yet  the  engravings  illuftrating  old  editions  of 
Dante  and  other  Florentine  books  fhow  a yellowifh-coloured  ink 
and  ftains  of  oil  ; and  blots  may  be  noticed  here  and  there. 

Though  the  engravings  of  the  beft  German  artifts  of  the  fame 
period  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Italians  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment of  the  burin,  the  prints  of  the  Italians  have  much  the  advan- 
tage in  grace  of  adlion  and  contour  of  form,  as  likewife  in  the 
general  tafte  with  which  the  fubjedts  are  compofed.  Even  as 
refpedls  the  mere  technic  it  muft  be  allowed  that  although  fome 
early  Italian  works  exhibit  the  ftiff  unpradlifed  character  mentioned, 
other  pieces  evince  a handling  of  a very  fuperior  kind,  going  far  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  German  ftandard.  For  defign,  grace  of  aftion, 
and  form,  the  ftudent  will  do  well  to  ftudy  the  feries  of  prints  of 
the  Life  of  the  Virgin  and  Chrift  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  engra- 
vings of  the  early  Italian  mafters  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  This 
feries  has  been  attributed  to  Baldini,  Botticelli,  Nicoletto  da 
Modena,  and  others  ; but  there  are  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  it  is 
really  from  defigns  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  engraved  by  one  of  his 
pupils  foon  after  the  death  of  the  mafter.  Allufion  has  been  made 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  to  a niello- like  charafter  in  this 
feries.  But  it  is  probable  that  fome  other  fet  of  early  prints  muft 
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really  have  been  intended  fince  the  prefent  one  does  not  convey 
to  us  in  the  leaft  the  feeling  of  that  ftyle,  and  fearch  at  Florence 
did  not— according  to  Paftavant — bear  out  the  Duke’s  ftatements 
on  other  matters.  To  the  latter  is  due  the  credit,  neverthelefs, 
of  having  called  indirectly  attention  to  the  fource  of  thefe  defigns, 
fome  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful  and  executed  in  a technic 
both  tender  and  fine. 

A few  early  Italian  pieces  are  coarfely  coloured  after  the 
manner  of  the  primitive  German  prints. 

Not  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  matters  attached  either 
cyphers  or  other  marks  to  their  plates,  and  one  only — as  far  as  we 
recoiled — of  the  early  Florentine  prints  (B.  13,  p.  202,  n.  2) 
bears  the  name  in  full  of  its  author — Pollajuolo.  If  Robetta, 
however,  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  earlier  Flo- 
rentine matters,  he  mutt  be  allowed  to  form  an  exception,  fince  he 
figned  many  of  his  engraved  works. 

From  Vafari  and  Baldinucci  we  learn  that  about  the  year 
1460 — 

Baccio  Baldini.  Born,  Florence,  1436;  died,  Florence ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 61); 

A goldfmith  and  engraver  of  Florence,  having  been  initiated  by 
Finiguerra  in  the  art  of  taking  an  imprefllon  on  paper  from  a 
niello  plate,  was  induced  to  engrave  copper-plates  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  giving  off"  an  indefinite  number  of  impreffions,  thus  origi- 
nating in  Italy  the  pradice  of  engraving  as  now  underftood 
(vol.  i.  p.  48).  Baldini  is  fuppofed  to  have  gone  on  by  himfelf 
thus  engraving  for  at  leaft  ten  years,  when,  feeling  very  fenfibly 
his  own  feeblenefs,  he  fought  the  aid  of — 

Alessandro  Filipepi  Botticelli  (or  Sandro  Botticello). 

Born,  Florence,  1447;  died,  Florence,  1510? 

(Pali',  vol.  v.  p.  27.) 

Firft  a goldfmith,  then  a painter  of  renown,  of  that  period. 

M.  Henri  Delaborde,  in  fome  articles  on  ‘ La  Gravure 
Florentine  au  XV.  Siecle,’  in  the  January  and  February  numbers 
of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  1873,  draws  attention  to 
the  anomalous  circumftance  that  apparently  between  1452  and 
11. 
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the  period  of  Baldini,  engraving,  in  the  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  term, 
Ihould  not  have  been  pradtifed  in  Italy.  But,  afks  M.  Delaborde, 
is  it  really  the  cafe  that  not  any  efforts  of  the  kind  in  queftion 
were  made  ? Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  were,  and  that 
the  refults  have  been  enumerated  among  impreffions  from  nielli  ? 
We  know,  it  is  urged,  that  there  are  certain  of  the  latter  impref- 
fions which  are  wanting  in  one  of  the  charadteriftic  niello  figns, 
viz.  everything  en  rebours.  Now  in  what  light  fhould  l'uch 
impreffions  be  regarded  ? According  to  fome  as  proofs  from 
nielli  ; in  the  opinion  of  others  as  proofs  from  copies  only  of  nielli 
plates,  or  from  models  made  for  pupils  to  follow,  but  in  both 
inftances  from  plates  not  intended  to  be  printed  from.  But  why 
fhould  it  be  fo  ftrenuoufly  maintained  that  fuch  are  not  true 
engravings,  feeing  that  everything  is  right  (as  oppofed  to  en 
rebours ),  and  that  they  cannot  be  nielli  proofs,  fince,  were  they, 
everything  would  read  en  rebours  in  the  originals— an  evident 
abfurdity.*  If  this  be  the  cafe,  then,  we  may  poffefs  links  as  yet 
unrecognifed  of  true  Italian  engraving,  executed  between  1450 
and  1460  ! M.  Delaborde,  without  pretending  to  eftablifh  the 
fadt  that  during  this  period  engraving  in  the  modern  fenfe  was 
pradtiled,  neverthelefs  is  of  opinion  that  it  was,  and  that  the 
teftimony  in  form  of  impreffions  has  either  fimply  difappeared,  or 
that  we  poffefs  it,  but  have  failed  to  recognife  it,  and  have  affigned 
the  prints  a wrong  place,  both  as  to  time  and  charadter. 

We  believe  that  there  are  not  any  early  proofs  from  nielli 
with  letters  or  infcriptions  the  right  way,  except  the  difputed  ones 
by  Peregrino;  fuch  as  have  them  are,  in  all  probability,  after  his 
period,  i.e.  from  1460  to  the  time  of  Marc  Antonio.  Of  the  works 
of  Peregrino,  M.  Delaborde  believes  ‘ beaucoup  d’entre  elles  pour- 
tant  ont  du  etre  gravees  et  publiees  a titre  d’eftampes  . . . le  nom- 
bre  des  epreuves  qui  exiftent  de  chacune  des  planches  dues  au  burin 
de  Peregrini  femble  juftifier  cette  fuppofition.’  (p.  17,  op.  cit.) 

Kolloff,  as  before  obferved  (p.  87),  is  of  like  opinion  to  Dela- 
borde, but  expreffes  himfelf  more  forcibly.  He  maintains  that  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  nielli  defcribed  by  Duchefne  and  Paffavant, 

‘ perhaps  not  thirty  true  nielli  could  be  found  ; by  far  the  greater  number 
are  ordinary  engravings,  or  prints  differing  from  them  only  in  the  fadt  that 
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having  crept  into  fale  catalogues  under  falfe  titles  they  have  run  up  to 
fabulous  prices  to  the  coll;  of  wealthy  collectors.  . . Thefe  affirmed  early 
proofs  of  the  Florentine  goldfmiths  are  not  older,  but  are  very  often  younger 
than  the  copperplate  engravings  affociated  with  the  names  of  Baldini  and 
Botticelli.’  (Bibl.  45,  art.  Baldini.) 

Mariette,  Woodburn,  and  Dibdin,  were  difpofed  to  regard  a 
rare  print  of  Hercules  killing  the  Lernean  Serpent  as  a work  of 
I ommafo  Finiguerra.  This  piece  has  on  it  •I'F’T-  Thefe 
letters  the  writers  named  read  backwards  as  T F !,  implying 
‘ Tommafo  Finiguerra  incifit  but,  unfortunately  for  their  theory, 
the  F does  not  fit  it,  fince  the  letter  is  engraved  to  be  read  the 
ufual  way.  The  print  in  queftion  is  afcribed  by  Bartfch  to  Giov. 
Ant.  da  Brefcia  (B.  13,  p.  324,  12),  and  by  Ottley  to  ‘one  of  the 
fchool  of  Mantegna.’  A copy  of  it  may  be  found  in  Ames- 
Dibdin,  vol.  i.  Supplement,  and  the  matter  is  difcufled  by  Ottley, 
vol.  ii.  p.  584.  (See  alfo  Nagler,  vol.  iii.  n 2364.)  Cumberland 
luppofed  (erroneoufly)  that  the  fo-called  ‘ Tarocchi  of  Mantegna,’ 
or  Carte  di  Baldini,  were  the  work  of  Finiguerra. 

M.  Delaborde,  in  the  articles  juft  alluded  to,  and  in  fome 
which  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  at  the  end  of 
1872,  on  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  French 
National  Collediion,  argues  warmly  to  (how  that  Finiguerra  was 
‘ en  realite  l’inventeur  de  la  gravure,’  and  that  his  anticipators, 
the  Germans,  were  merely  ‘ tailleurs  d’images,’  and  both  ignorant 
and  timid  workmen  ! 

We  return  to  S.  Botticelli — whofe  proper  name,  however, 
was  Filipepi,  Botticelli  being  the  name  of  the  goldfmith  who  firft 
taught  him  art,  and  Sandro  being  diminutive — -after  whofe  defigns 
Baldini  frequently  engraved.  The  ftatement  of  Vafari  and 
intrinfic  evidence  have  led  to  the  belief  that  Botticelli  gave  more 
aftiftance  to  Baldini  than  was  included  in  the  loan  of  his  defigns. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  former  often  aflifted  the  latter  in  adlual 
work  on  the  copper,  and  that  Botticelli  himfelf  both  defigned  and 
entirely  engraved  numerous  plates.  Of  the  true  nature  and 
extent  of  the  connexion  which  exifted  between  the  artifts  not 
anything  conclufive,  it  muft  be  admitted,  is  known.  Of  the 
more  than  one  hundred  pieces  left  (it  is  aftumed)  bv  thefe  early 
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Italian  engravers,  the  better  authorities  are  content  to  allow  the 
actual  paternity  of  the  majority  to  remain  doubtful.  As  Baldini 
was  merely  an  engraver,  weak  in  defign,  ftiff  and  hard  in  technic, 
while  Botticelli  was  large  in  defign,  appropriate  in  expreffion,  and 
freer  and  more  artiftic  in  his  contours,  thofe  prints  in  which 
inferior  artiftic  traits  exift  have  been  ufually  afcribed  to  Baldini  ; 
while  fuch  as  are  of  comparatively  fuperior  character  have  been 
given  either  folely  to  Botticelli,  or  to  him  as  their  deftgner  and  to 
Baldini  as  their  engraver.  Some  critics  have  been  of  opinion  that 
Botticelli  engraved  much ; others  have  doubted  whether  he 
engraved  at  all,  though  they  admit  that  he  frequently  made 
defigns  for  Baldini  to  work  from.  Bartfch  excludes  Botticelli 
from  the  rank  of  engravers,  while  Paffavant  obferves  of  him, — 

* He  engraved  much  on  copper,  and  his  works  of  this  kind  are  eafily 
recognifable  by  their  fuperior  drawing,  particularly  of  the  contours. 
Another  character  diftinguifhing  them  from  the  engravings  of  Baldini  is  the 
ule  made  of  the  “dry-point,’  particularly  in  the  obliquely  crofted  hatch- 
ings— a method  adopted  by  the  old  German  mafters,  and,  among  them, 
by  the  Mafter  of  1464,  or  of  the  “Creation.”  As  thefe  hatchings 
generally  difappear  after  the  earlier  impreftions  have  been  taken,  the  later 
copies  have  frequently  a fomewhat  harlh  appearance.  Botticelli  employed 
this  manner  of  engraving  in  his  prints  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
particularly  in  his  illuftrations  of  Dante.’  (P.  v.  p.  27.) 

The  firft  Italian  engraving  with  a date — and  this  has  been 
affumed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Baldini — is  the  Kalendar  of 
1465.  An  impreftlon  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ; 
another  is  ftated  to  be  at  Coburg,  and  a facftmile  copy  is  given  by 
Strutt.  This  Kalendar  (B.  xiii.  p.  [91)  has  been  regarded  as  the 
frontifpiece  or  commencement  of  the  feries  of  prints  known  as 
that  of  the  Planets,  of  which  feries  two  fets  exift  (B.  M.  Coll.), 
one  being  evidently  an  inferior  copy  of  the  other  ; a third  fet — 
thrown  off  after  the  plates  of  one  feries  had  been  re-worked — is  in 
the  Paris  Collection  (Paff.  vol.  v.  p.  31).  The  ftyle  of  work, 
colour  of  the  ink,  and  general  appearance  of  the  Kalendar,  as 
well  as  the  ftze  of  the  plate,  agree  with  the  inferior  fet  (or  copy) 
of  the  Planets  ; and  if  the  latter  be  really  a copy,  the  Kalendar 
fhould  be  conftdered  as  moft  likely  a copy  too.  Hence,  though 
we  may  poffefs  in  this  Kalendar  a copy  of  the  earlieft  Italian 
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engraving  having  on  it  a date,  yet  we  have  not  the  original  work, 
which  muft  have  been  anterior  to  the  copy,  as  are  the  far  finer 
impreffions  of  the  larger  let  of  the  Planets.  If,  however,  as 
Pafi'avant  afl'erts,  the  Kalendar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
‘ Planets,’  then  we  may  allume  that  the  period  of  execution  of 
the  former  piece  was  that  of  the  date  it  bears.  Pafi'avant  does 
riot  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  to  have  compared  the 
Kalendar  with  the  interior  and  fomewhat  fmaller  fet  of  the 
Planets,  but  with  the  larger  feries — the  original  one — from  all 
the  characters  of  which  it  differs  confiderably.  Under  any  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  we  may  believe  that  in  1465  an  engraving 
exited  having  that  date  on  it.  The  original  fet  of  the  Planets  is 
fuppofed  to  be  from  the  defigns  of  Botticelli,  engraved  by  Baldini, 
though  fome  have  confidered  it  as  entirely  the  work  of  the  former 
artift.  It  has  been  affirmed,  however  (Bibliophile  Illuftre,  1862, 
vol.  i.  p.  145,  175)  that  the  Italian  engravings  are  after  all  but  an 
artiftic  paraphrafe  of  a German  xylographic  1 planetarium,’  which 
accompanied  the  firfi:  edition  of  the  Kalendar  of  Johannes  de 
Gamundia,  confidered  to  have  appeared  in  1460.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  latter  was  publilhed  as  early  as  1460,  nor  that  the 
German  planetarium — the  earliefi:  dated  impreffiori  of  which  bears 
the  mark  1468 — did  accompany  the  firfi:  iffue  of  the  Kalendar  in 
queftion,  which  iffue  has  been  placed  by  fome  in  1470,  though 
compoled  in  MS.  as  early  as  1439. 

M.  H.  Delaborde  denies  that  the  prints  on  the  Kalendar  of 
1465  are  by  Baldini,  believing  them  to  be  by  an  anonymous  hand, 
of  no  great  power,  it  is  true,  but  fufficient  to  fhow  that  the  art  of 
engraving  had  then  life  outfide  the  boundaries  of  the  true  nielli. 
The  fame  may  be  faid,  according  to  M.  Delaborde,  of  the  Calvary, 
an  early  Florentine  work,  of  which  a facfimile  is  given  by  Ottley 
in  his  ‘ Scarce  and  Curious  Prints.’  This  piece,  if  not  after  a 
defign  by  Finiguerra,  is  after  a mafter  of  the  fame  epoch,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a work  of  tranfition. 

The  next  prints  connected  with  a date  may  be  found  in  a work 
called  II  Monte  Sarnffo  di  Dio,  compofto  da  Mefier  Antonio 
(Bettini)  da  Sienna,  publifhed  in  1477.  This  rare  book  contains 
three  engravings,  fuppofed  to  be  after  the  defigns  of  Sandro  Bot- 
ticelli, and  one  ol  which  (B.  xiii.  p.  189,  58), 
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* would  appear  to  have  been  engraved  by  him  ; it  is  diftinguifhed  by  its 
greater  energy,  while  in  the  two  executed  by  Baccio  Baldini — particularly 
N.  57 — more  tendernefs  and  care  are  to  be  feen.’  (Paff.  v.  p.  31.) 

In  1478  an  edition  of  the  c Cofmographia  Ptolomaei  ’ was 
publilhed  at  Rome,  the  refult  of  the  labours  of  Sweynheim  and 
Buckinck.  It  contained  maps  printed  from  engraved  metal  plates. 

According  to  G.  d’Adda  (Gaz.  de  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  xxv.  p.  128, 
1868)  there  exifts  an  unique  copy  of  a work  printed  at  Milan  in 
1479  by  Breiba  and  Lavagnia  entitled,  ‘ Sumula  overo  fumata  de 
pacifica  confcientia,’  which  contains  three  engravings  from  copper- 
plates. They  have  been  printed  off  feparately  from  the  text,  and 
fixed  on  pages  previoufly  prepared  for  them.  The  chief  print  re- 
calls the  work  of  B.  Baldini,  or  rather  that  of  the  anonymous  Flo- 
rentine mailer  confounded  with  Nicoletto  da  Modena. 

Next  follows  the  ‘ Commento  di  Chriltophoro  Landini  Flo- 
rentine fopra  la  comedia  di  Danthe  Alighieri,’  puMilhed  at  Flo- 
rence, 1481.  In  it  are  numerous  prints  or  vignettes , afTumed, 
chiefly  from  the  Ilatements  of  Vafari,  to  be  the  work  entirely  of 
Botticelli.  But,  according  to  Paflavant,  if  this  artift  furnifhed  the 
defigns  he  certainly  did  not  engrave  more  than  a few  of  them,  the 
others  having  been  executed  by  Baldini  under  his  fupervifion. 
Ottley  confiders  that  thefe  pieces  from  Dante  bear  in  their  ftyle 
of  execution  a very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  engravings  aferibed 
to  Baldini,  efpecially  to  the  feries  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  three 
prints  in  the  ‘ Monte  Sandto  di  Dio.’  Admitting  the  difficulties 
of  the  queftion,  Ottley  on  the  whole  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
a few  of  the  engravings  in  the  ‘ Inferno  ’ are  entirely  the  work  of 
Botticelli  ; that  he  was  affifted  more  or  lefs  by  Baldini  in  the  exe- 
cution of  others,  and  that  fome  were  engraved  by  Baldini  alone. 
(Ottley,  Bibl.  50.) 

In  his  ‘ Studies  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Renaiflance,’  Mr.  Pater 
obferves,— 

* In  a few  rare  examples  of  the  edition  of  1481  the  blank  fpaces  left  at  the 
beginning  of  every  canto  for  the  hand  of  the  illuminator  have  been  filled 
as  far  as  the  nineteenth  canto  of  the  “Inferno”  with  impreffions  of  en- 
graved plates,  feemingly  by  way  of  experiment,  for  in  the  copy  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  one  of  the  three  impreffions  it  contains  has  been  printed 
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upfide  down,  and  much  awry  in  the  midft  of  the  luxurious  page.’  ‘ Botti- 
celli’s illuftrations  are  crowded  with  incident,  blending  with  a naive 
careleffnefs  of  piftorial  propriety  three  phafes  of  the  fame  fcene  into 
one  plate.’ 

Dr.  Dibdin  tells  us  (Bibl.  Spenceriana,  vol.  iv.  p.  114)  that 
a MS.  note  of  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham  records  that  in  the  year 
1770,  when  he  was  at  Florence,  the  common  tradition  among  the 
conofcenti  there  was,  that  thefe  engravings  illuftrating  the  Dante  of 
1481  had  been  executed  on  filver  plates,  and  poffibly,  adds  Mr. 
Wilbraham,  1 the  abandonment  of  the  original  plan  of  fupplying 
cuts  for  the  whole  work  may  afford  fome  kind  of  colour  to  fuch 
tradition,  as  it  is  imagined  that  plates  of  fo  foft  a metal  as  filver 
would  foon  wear  out.’ 

Befides  the  pieces  before  referred  to,  there  exifF  prints  of  the 
Prophets,  Sibyls,  Scriptural,  mythologic  and  ornamental  fubjeCts,of 
emblematic  cards  or  tarots , all  of  which  are  ufually  afcribed  either 
to  Baldini  alone,  or  to  him  and  Botticelli  conjointly.  Ottley  was  of 
opinion  that  the  feries  of  the  Prophets  are  by  Baldini,  after  defigns 
by  Botticelli  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  probably  not  later  than 
1460-1470,  and  that  from  the  incorreCfnefs  of  drawing  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  the  figures — the  only  naked  parts,  except  the 
faces,  which  are  feen — there  would  appear  fair  ground  for  confi- 
dering  them  among  the  firft  productions  of  Baldini.  Mariette 
long  fince,  however,  remarked  that  the  Florentine  engraver  ap- 
pears to  have  ufed  for  his  work  the  ‘ Apoftle  Series’  of  the  Ger- 
man Mafter  of  1466,  of  fome  of  the  pieces  of  which  certain  of  the 
Italian  engravings,  if  not  fervile  copies,  are  clofe  approximations. 
On  this  point  Kolloff  Bibl.  45,  vol  ii.  p.  580,  Art.  Baldini, 
fhould  be  confulted. 

Our  National  Collection  has  a fine  feries  of  early  Italian  prints, 
among  which  the  1 Otto  Set’  fhould  be  fpecially  noticed.  (PafT.  v. 
p.  36,)  Dupleffis  fpeaks  very  highly  of  the  latter,  as  alfo  of  the 
Sibyls,  both  of  which  feries  he  readily  admits  to  have  been  defigned 
by  Botticelli.  Delaborde  is  of  opinion  that  Botticelli  engraved  the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls,  as  likewife  the  large  plate  of  the  Flagellation 
of  Chrift  before  Pilate;  and  the  fecond  of  the  prints  in  II  Monte 
SanCto  di  Dio.  Of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  lets  by  various  hands.  Dcftgn,  technic,  inferiptions, 
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etc.  clearly  evince  this  fa£L  Some  verfions  are  comparatively 
fine  and  rich  in  effeift,  lefs  mannered  in  technic,  and  even  large 
and  grandiofe  in  ftyle,  while  others  evince  more  of  the  goldfmith- 
engraver  than  of  the  true  artift. 

Certain  of  the  pieces  afcribed  to  Baldini  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  from  plates  originally  engraved  after  defigns  by  Botticelli  for 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis  (a  great  patron  of  the  latter)  as  articles  of 
ornament  or  furniture  rather  than  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  yielding 
impreffions.  Other  critics  have  fuppofed  both  engraving  and 
defign  to  have  been  due  to  Botticelli.  (Nagler,  vol.  i.  p.  716.) 
Some  true  nielli , by  Baldini,  are  confidered  to  exift. 

The  letters  ^ on  the  ‘ Sibilla  Delficha  ’ and  on  certain  im- 
preffions or  ftates  of  the  Prophet  Zaccheria,  fuppofed  by  Paflavant 
to  imply  Alejfandro  Botticelli , have  been  fhown  by  Kolloff  to  refer 
limply  to  the  order  in  which  the  lines  of  the  infcriptions  fhould  be 
read.  (op.  cit.) 

There  are  fome  old  editions  of  Dante — a poet  much  in  favour 
with  ‘ Mefier  Sandro,’  according  to  Vafari — containing  woodcuts, 
fome  of  which  have  the  letter  b on  them.  From  their  ftyle,  etc. 
they  have  been  thought  to  be  from  the  defigns  of  Botticelli,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  copper-plate  vignettes  in  the  Dante  of  1481.  As 
refpeits  this  mark  b,  met  with  on  very  early  Italian  engravings, 
whether  from  metal  or  wood,  it  may  be  obferved  that  it  has  been 
afcribed  to  Bellini,  Bonconfiglio  il  Marefcalco,  Benedetto  or  Bar- 
tolomeo Montagna,  G.  A.  da  Brefcia,  Bernardus  Piiftor,  and 
others,  as  well  as  to  Baldini  and  Botticelli.  (See  Nagler,  vol.  i. 
n.  1613.) 

At  the  Durazzo  fale,  in  1872,  the  feries  of  the  Prophets,  22 
in  number,  brought  470/.;  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  (B.  34),  80/.;  and 
the  Erythraean  and  Hellefpontine  Sibyls  (B.  29-30),  each  above 
70/.  We  had  lately  the  opportunity  of  examining  probably  the 
fineft  fet  of  the  Sibyls  known.  The  price  demanded  for  thefe 
twelve  engravings  was  1200/.  ! At  the  Durazzo  audftion  the 
Aflumption  by  Botticelli  (B.  13,  p.  86,  4)  (afcribed  by  Bartfch  to 
Nicoletto  da  Modena),  realifed  above  420 /.;  the  Judith  (B.  13,  p. 
i+7,  I3)>  100/.,  and  the  Round  with  two  Medallions  (B.  13,  p. 
146,  t 1),  160/.  At  the  Weigel  fale  a few  months  previous,  one 
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of  the  f’eries  of  B.  13,  p,  143,  n.  1-24,  afcribed  to  Botticelli,  rea- 
lifed  about  65/. 

The  next  of  the  old  Florentine  matters  who  may  be  referred 
to  is — 


Antonio  del  Pollajuolo.  Born,  Florence,  1433; 
died,  Rome,  1498. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  201.) 

A.  Pollajuolo  ferved  his  apprenticefhip  in  the  atelier  of  the 
goldfmith,  Bartoluccio  Ghiberti.  He  attitted  afterwards  in  the 
execution  of  the  gates  of  the  Baptiftery  at  Florence,  and  received 
as  painter  the  inftrudlion  of  his  brother,  Piero  Pollajuolo. 

According  to  Delaborde  (Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1873), 
the  works  of  Pollajuolo  mark  the  epoch  of  tranfition  from  the  hrft 
age  of  Italian  engraving  to  the  time  when  Art,  already  entered  on 
her  period  of  ftrength,  had  recourfe  to  all  the  refources  at  com- 
mand in  carrying  forward  her  intentions. 

By  this  artift  we  have  a few  pieces,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
of  large  fize,  and  all  are  extremely  fcarce.  In  illuftration  reference 
may  be  made  to  a Battle-piece,  or  the  Gladiators  (B.  13,  p.  202, 
2),  in  which  are  ten  naked  figures,  from  9 to  1 1 inches  in  height. 
An  impreflion  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  a faefimile  of  a group 
in  it  may  be  feen  in  the  firtt  volume  of  Ottley.  This  piece  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  executed  between  the  years  1460  and  1470. 
I'he  contours  are  engraved  with  a firm  and  deep  line,  the  inner  parts 
being  fhaded  with  zig-zag  diagonal  hatchings.  Ottley  obferves, — 

‘ The  whole,  while  it  juftifies  the  obfervation  of  Vafari  that  Pollajuolo 
poffefled  a far  more  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  conftrudlion  of  the  human 
figure  than  all  the  artifts  who  had  preceded  him,  appears  alfo  to  merit  the 
eulogium  bellowed  on  it  by  Lanzi,  who  eloquently  ftyles  it  “ la  celebre 
battaglia  de  nudi  ultimo  c vieiniflimo  grado  al  fiero  llile  di  Michel 
Angiolo.”  ’ 

While  Delaborde  dilates  fully  (Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  1873, 
vol.  vii.  p.  107)  on  the  merits  of  this  piece,  Cumberland  doubts 
whether  it  was  really  engraved  by  Pollajuolo,  though  it  may  have 
been  after  his  defign.  He  maintains  the  drawing  to  be  bad,  and  the 
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outline  to  have  been  traced  like  that  of  a map.  For  a copy  of  the 
Fight  between  two  Centaurs  (B.  xv.  p.  478,  n.  23;  PalT.  v.  p.  50, 
n.  4)  fee  the  Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts  for  1873,  vol.  vii.  p.  104. 

Filippo  Lippi,  Andrea  del  Verocchio,  Messer  Ghe- 
rardo,  Luca  Antonio  de  Giunta  (Zonta),  and  Robetta, 
were  other  early  Florentine  engravers,  who  are  believed,  with 
greater  or  lefs  probability  of  truth,  to  have  left  us  fpecimens  of 
work  with  the  burin.  Of  one  or  two  of  thefe  it  is  certain  we 
pofiefs  fome  works,  but  with  regard  to  others  it  is  the  mereft  con- 
jecture that  we  do  fo.  (See  Pall.,  alio  Dupleflis,  Bibl.  22,  p.  24.) 
They  have  been  mentioned  here  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  the  hiftory  of  early  Italian  engraving,  and  not  for  the  purpofe 
of  indicating  to  the  collector  which  of  their  allumed  works  he 
fhould  endeavour  to  procure,  for  this  would  be  ufelefs,  except  in 
refpeCt  to  Robetta  and  fome  of  the  illuftrated  milTals  and  brevia- 
ries of  the  Giunta  prelles  of  Venice  and  Florence.  L.  A.  de 
Giunta  is  of  interelt  to  the  iconophililt  on  account  of  his  having 
frequently  employed  metal  plates  engraved  in  relief,  fcratched  and 
with  criblc  backgrounds  inltead  of  wood-blocks  for  the  fmaller  pieces 
and  border  cuts,  with  which  he  decorated  many  of  his  publica- 
tions. In  this  refpeCt  he  fhould  be  lludied  in  connexion  with 
what  has  been  Hated  in  vol.  i.  pp.  81-84  5 and  reference  may  be 
made  to  Nagler,  vol.  iv.  n.  903;  PalT.  vol.  i.  pp.  141-148; 
vol.  v.  p.  62  f and  Dibdin’s  Decameron,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

Not  any  prints  of  the  latter  third  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
commencement  of  the  fixteenth,  are  fcarcer  than  thofe  of  the  old 
Italian  mailers,  nor  is  our  knowledge  of  their  true  paternity  at  all 
fatisfaClory.  Fortunately  for  the  ftudent,  the  Britilh  Mufeum 
contains  a rich  fequence  of  thefe  and  anonymous  incunabula 
from  the  time  of  T.  Finiguerra  and  the  niellatori  through  Bal- 
dini,  Robetta,  Mantegna,  the  Campagnolas,  and  others,  to  the 
epoch  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi.  Among  them  may  be  found 
two  unique  examples — hilloric  landmarks,  as  it  were — of  the  hif- 
tory of  Italian  art. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  collector  may  come  acrofs  fome 
prints  by — 
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Robetta.  Florence,  flourifhed  about  1510. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  392.) 

An  old  Florentine  goldfmith-engraver,  of  the  exadt  period  of  whofe 
birth  and  death  we  are  ignorant.  Thirty-fix  pieces  by  him  are 
known,  feveral  of  which  are  after  defigns  by  Filippino  Lippi,  and 
in  others  plagiarifms  from  A.  Diirer  may  be  detected  in  the  back- 
grounds, originally  got  perhaps  through  F.  Lippi  alfo. 

The  technic  of  Robetta’s  prints  is  much  inferior  to  their 
defigns,  though  the  former  varies  confiderably.  His  earlier  ftyle 
of  engraving  is  hard  and  formal  in  charadter,  fcratchy  and  metallic, 
as  it  were,  while  in  other  pieces  (B.  3,  etc.)  it  is  more  delicate  and 
refined,  and  evinces  a fomewhat  facile  and  artiftic  power.  In 
certain  inftances  Robetta  is  fo  goldfmith-like  and  archaic  as  to 
lead  to  the  fuppofition  that  he  worked  at  an  earlier  date  than  we 
know  he  did.  He  might  be  thought  to  have  engraved  as  early  as 
Baldini,  but  luch  was  not  the  fadt,  though  fome  writers,  like  Mr. 
Scott,  afterdate  Robetta  with  earlier  mailers  than  he  is  ufually 
clalfed  with,  believing  that  c by  internal  evidence  we  may  affign 
fome  of  his  works  to  a date  prior  to  1500.’  (op.  cit.  p.  35.) 

Robetta  was  the  horror  of  Cumberland,  who  remarks,  ‘ It  is 
with  real  wearinefs  ’ that  he  writes  about  him  (p.  136).  Duplef- 
fis,  on  the  contrary,  afferts  (Bibl.  22,  p.  25)  that  Robetta’s 
prints  are  deferving  of  particular  attention,  and  devotes  feveral 
lines  highly  laudatory  to  this  laft  mailer  of  the  early  Florentine 
engravers.  Both  Cumberland  and  Duplelfis  have  gone  to  ex- 
tremes, which  are  not  warranted  by  fadts.  Thefe  have  been 
more  rightly  appraifed  by  Delaborde,  who  may  be  faid  to  Hand 
mid-way  between  the  other  critics  in  reference  to  Robetta. 

T he  mailer  occafionally  put  his  name  in  full  on  his  plates, 
fometimes  fhortened  it  in  various  ways,  and  in  other  inftances 
marked  his  pieces  with  R BTA-  Roretta  is  on  one  print. 

Of  this  engraver  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  collector  may  meet 
with  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (B.  6),  and  A Man  attached  to  a 
Free  by  Love  (B.  25).  Of  thefe  prints  the  original  metal  plates 
exifted  up  to  1821 — and  may  exift  now  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary— at  which  period  fome  impreftions  were  caufed  by  Signr, 
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V allardi  of  Venice  to  be  worked  off,  and  hence  thefe  two  pieces 
are  more  frequently  met  with  than  are  any  others  of  the  mafter. 
Thefe  impreffions  fhould,  neverthelefs,  be  fecured,  as  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  trull  to  obtaining  anything  older.  According  to  Zani 
the  fubjedl  of  Adam  and  Lve  had  been  engraved  by  Robetta  on 
the  back  of  B.  6,  the  plate  having  been  purchafed  by  Sig.  Carlo 
del  Marino  in  1806,  who  communicated  this  circumftance  to  him. 

Next  to  the  Florentine  engravers  may  come  thofe  Paduan, 
Lombardian,  Mantuan,  and  other  artifts,  who  took  Mantegna  for 
their  model.  Their  technic  is  charadlerifed  by  the  ftrongly-marked 
forms  of  the  defign  and  the  oblique  formal  hatchings  of  the  fha- 
dows.  The  chief  of  this  circle  is  the  well-known — 


Andrea  Mantegna.  Born,  Padua,  1431  ; died,  Mantua, 

i 506. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  222.) 

An  eminent  artift  and  pupil  of  Squarcione  who  worked  at  fo 
early  a date  that  fome  have  believed  him  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  burin  engraving  on  copper  for  the  purpofe  of  impref- 
fion.  But  the  credit  of  this  cannot  be  allowed  him,  as  we  have 
not  any  proof  that  he  attempted  the  procefs  before  the  year  1468 
— if  even  then.  But  it  is  due  to  him  to  fay  that  he  introduced 
the  art  into  Upper  Italy,  and  was  at  once  remarkable  for  the  full 
and  grandiofe  Ft  vie  of  his  defign  and  for  his  fuperior  technic. 
Some  few  enthufiafts  have  perceived  in  the  latter  far  more  merit 
than  it  really  poiFelTes,  while  others,  like  Bartfch,  have  gone  fome- 
what  too  far  in  depreciating  it.  ‘ One  is  jultified,’  fays  this  writer, 

‘ in  bellowing  high  praife  on  the  prints  of  Mantegna,  as  far  as  relates  to 
their  admirable  drawing,  but  it  is  a complete  perverfion  of  ideas  to  pre- 
tend that  Mantegna  improved  engraving,  and  that  he  carried  it  to  its 
highell  degree.  He  has  traced  the  contours  of  his  figures  with  admirable 
corredtnefs  and  grace,  but  the  line  with  which  he  has  executed  the  lhadows 
is  without  the  lead  talle.  For  thefe  fuch  a method  of  hatching  is  defirable 
as  may  bed  exprefs  the  forms  and  mufcles,  but  in  place  of  which  he  has 
employed  only  a ferics  of  rigid  parallel  lines.  He  exhibits  neither  a look 
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burin  nor  hatchings  eroded  in  a proper  manner  ; confcqucntly,  there  is  not 
any  merit  in  the  mere  work.’ 

Cumberland — warm  fupporter  of  the  Italian  fchool,  as  he  was 
depreciator  of  the  German — writes  fomewhat  differently.  The 
great  Paduan  mafter  was,  he  remarks, — 

* the  Dante  of  his  profeflion,  fevere,  but  always  fublime — the  cut  of  his 
graver  decided  and  powerful,  yet  rich — the  hatchings  delicate  and  fweet 
as  drawings — his  prints  are  to  his  art  what  the  early  Greek  gems  are  to 
the  times  of  Diofcorides,  and  they  led  by  the  fame  proceffion  of  care  and 
obfervation  to  the  perfection  we  witnefs  in  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi  from  Rafael — he  was  a prince  in  his  art — the  fterneft  ftudent 
of  the  Paduan  fchool.’* 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Mantegna  engraved  feveral  of  his 
pieces  on  fome  metal  lefs  hard  than  copper,  and  Bartfch  points  out 
particularly  the  Man  of  Sorrows  (n.  7)  as  having  been  worked  on 
the  latter  metal.  Two  editions — if  we  may  fo  fpeak — of  fome  of 
Mantegna’s  prints  are  confidered  to  exift.  The  imprefTions  of  the 
firft  iiTue  having  been  taken  off  with  the  roller  are  weak  in  tint, 
while  thofe  of  the  fecond,  taken  off  with  the  prefs,  are  ffronger  in 
hue  from  the  ufe  of  a dark  glutinous  oil  colour.  Mrs.  Jamiefon 
was  of  opinion  that  fome  of  the  earlier  imprefTions  had  not  been 
taken  off  by  means  either  of  the  roller  or  prefs,  but  ‘ by  merely 
laying  the  paper  on  the  copper-plate  and  then  rubbing  it  over  with 
the  hand.’  Ottley  thought  it  probable  that  Mantegna  engraved 
fome  of  his  pieces  twice  over,  as  he  found  the  firft  plate  became 
worn  out  before  he  had  obtained  the  number  of  imprefTions  he 
defired  ; he  then  ufed  a harder  metal — moft  likely  copper. 

About  twenty-five  pieces  fafely  attributable  to  this  mafter 
have  reached  our  time.  Neither  name  nor  mark  of  any  kind  was 
placed  by  Mantegna  on  his  plates.  Such  marks  as  exift  are  juftly 
confidered  as  having  been  added  afterwards  by  fome  one  elfe  than 
the  mafter.  In  a few  inftances  a cypher  or  monogram,  fuppofed 
to  have  reference  to  Mantegna,  was  connected  in  reality  with 
Marc  Antonio. 

The  great  Paduan  artift  was  extremely  popular  with  other 
engravers,  and  hence  was  widely  copied.  The  inexperienced 

* Refer  to  the  quotation  from  M.  Blanc,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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colledfor  is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  to  purchafe 
both  diredf  copies  of  his  works  by  Zoan  Andrea  and  Giovanni 
A.  da  Brefcia,  and  original  compofitions  of  their  own  executed 
clofely  after  Mantegna’s . manner.  Such  prints  fhould  not  be 
rejedfed,  however,  for  if  not  as  valuable  as  the  true  pieces  of 
Mantegna,  they  are  equally  as  fcarce.  We  need  fcarcely  fay  that 
anything  of  Mantegna  fhould  be  fecured  when  in  fair  condition  ; 
but  the  engravings  of  this  matter  are  apt  to  occur  under  ordinary 
circumflances  in  a fomewhat  dilapidated  ftate.  The  following 
may  be  noted  as  covetable  works: — The  Entombment  (B.  3), 
Refurredfion  (B.  6),  Man  of  Sorrows  (B.  7),  Virgin  in  the  Grotto 
(B.  9),  Hercules  and  Antaeus  (B.  16),  Combat  of  Marine  Mon- 
fters  (B.  17,  18),  and  the  Bacchanals  (B.  19,  20).  An  example 
from  the  I riumphs  of  Caefar  is  worthy  a place  in  the  portfolio. 


Zoan  Andrea — Vavassore  (or  Giovanni  Andrea  Valvas- 
sori).  Worked  during  the  lait  decade  of  the  fifteenth  and 
firft  twenty  years  of  the  fixteenth  centuries. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  293.) 

Upon  certain  early  Italian  burin  engravings  of  the  above  period 
occur  the  initials  3 A-  In  a Venetian  copy  of  A.  Diirer’s  ‘ Apo- 
calypfe’  (Woodcuts,  1516,  publifhed  by  Al.  Paganino),  the 
words  Zova’Adrea  may  be  found  on  one  of  the  pieces  ; and  in 
editions  of  Ovid’s  ‘ Metamorpholes  ’ (1505)  and  Livy  (1520), 
numerous  cuts  are  marked  with  the  initials  | A,  I a,  and  ^ A* 
Further,  the  only  Italian  block-book  known  (vol.  i.  p.  190) 
bears  the  ftatement  that  it  is  the  ‘ Opera  di  Giouaniandrea 
VauafTore  ditto  Vadagnino,’  and  on  an  early  map  of  Italy  there 
is  a tablet  at  one  corner  of  the  print  offering  the  following  in- 
fcription  : Italia.  Opera  di  ioanne  andrea  di  vavassori 

DITTO  VADAGNINO. 

Since,  in  the  Venetian  dialed!,  the  Chriflian  name  Giovanni 
is  often  pronounced  Zoan  or  Zouan,  and  fo  written,  the  various 
names  and  initials  above  mentioned  have  been  fufed  into  one,  as 

* Some  of  the  prints  here  alluded  to  are  confidered  by  PafTavant  to  be  Metallflichc , 
and  not  from  wood,  as  fuppofed  by  others.  (Refer  to  vol.  i.  p.  78.) 
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it  were,  and  confidered  to  refer  to  a fmgle  perfon,  called  Zoan 
Andrea  Vavassore.  Of  fuch  a mafter,  however,  we  do  not 
know  anything  certain,  whether  as  reipedfs  his  time,  place  of 
birth  and  death,  and  a recent  writer — E.  Kolloff — in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Kiinftler  - Lexikon  (vol.  i.  p.  698),  feeks  to 
Ihow  that  the  hitherto  accepted  views  of  Zani,  Paflavant,  and 
others,  relative  to  the  juft-mentioned  fufion,  have  not  any  fuffi- 
cient  warranty.  Zani,  Bartfch,  Ottley,  and  Paflavant,  perceiving 
in  the  ftyle  of  this  Zoan  Andrea’s  work  much  fimilarity  to  the 
technic  of  Mantegna,  unhefitatingly  advanced  the  former  as  a 
pupil  of  the  latter  mafter.  This  opinion  alfo  is  declared  by  Kol- 
loft  to  be  wrong  or  only  apparently  fupported  by  the  circumftance 
of  feveral  pieces  having  been  improperly  afcribed  to  Zoan  Andrea, 
which  are  in  reality  Mantegna’s,  or  the  work  of  an  inferior,  though 
not  incapable,  hand,  working  after  Mantegna’s  deftgns  and  in  his 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  Duchelne  aine  maintained  (Defcrip. 
des  Eftampes,  &c.  1855,  No.  3°)  t^at  Zoan  Andrea  was  the  fame 
perfon  as  Giovanni  Antonio  da  Brefcia. 

‘What’ — writes  Kolloff — ‘the  initials  3 A on  Italian  engravings  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centuries  truly 
mean  is  not  yet  fettled.  It  may  be  afferted  without  hefitation,  however, 
that  the  engraver  who  employed  them  wherewith  to  mark  his  plates  had 
not  anything  to  do  with  either  the  artill  whofe  woodcuts  bear  the  figna- 
ture  IA;  I a;  3 Ai  and  the  wood-engravers  Zouan  Andrea,  and  Gio- 
vanni Andrea  Valvaffori,  whofe  names  are  in  full  on  fingle  pieces.’ 

Into  the  polemics  of  this  queftion  we  cannot  further  proceed, 
but  mull  refer  to  the  article  by  Kolloff  previoufly  cited,  to  Nagler, 
vol.  iii.  n.  1775,  and  to  Paflavant,  vol.  i.  p.  138  ; vol.  v.  pp.  80, 
104.  It  will  be  affumed  here  that  the  initials  ^ A to  be  met  with 
on  certain  early  Italian  prints  mean  Zoan  Andrea,  that  there 
are  other  pieces  without  marks  clofely  imitative  both  of  the  defign 
and  technic  of  Mantegna,  which  are  alfo  by  him,  and  that  there 
are  yet  prints  not  having  Zoan  Andrea’s  mark,  nor  being  copies 
of  any  of  Mantegna’s  known  works,  but  the  general  character  and 
technic  of  which  entitle  them  to  be  confidered  as  the  works  of  the 
fame  mafter— X A- 
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‘ Zoan  Andrea’ — writes  KollofF — ‘ had  not  any  particular  ftyle  of  his 
own  : he  was  merely  a copyift,  a copyift  of  the  commoneft  kind,  and  of 
the  fame  character  as  Ilrahel  van  Meekenen.  He  fought  to  imitate  the 
ftyle  and  manner  in  which  his  originals  were  worked  out,  but  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fpirit  and  workmanihip  of  his  models,  did  not  ftiow  any 
particular  fagacity  or  fkill,  but  continued  always  a draughtfman  and 
engraver  of  mediocrity  ; in  fadt,  a mere  craftfman.  His  copies  of  lome 
of  Albert  Diirer's  copperplate  engravings  are  not  fo  bad,  but  the  technic 
is  dry  and  fmall  in  ftyle.’ 

1 he  writer  quoted  defcribes  thirty- five  authenticated,  and 
twelve  doubtful  or  falfely  afcribed,  pieces  of  Zoan  Andrea.  Of 
this  mafter  any  that  may  be  procurable  fhould  be  obtained.  Some 
of  his  arabefques  are  truly  fine. 


Nicoletto  Rosex  da  Modena.  Flourifhed  at  Modena  during 
the  firft  decade  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 

(B.  xiii.  p.  252  ;) 

Was  in  his  early  work  another  imitator  of  the  manner  of  Man- 
tegna. He  became  afterwards  influenced  by  the  German  mafters, 
Martin  Schongauer  and  A Durer,  but  finally  followed  Marc  An- 
tonio. Of  the  period  of  his  birth  and  death  we  have  not  any 
record.  Two  only  of  his  prints  are  dated.  One  (B.  62)  has  the 
date  1500  ; the  other  (B.  24),  1512  on  it. 

Galichon  confiders  (Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  1874,  vol.  ix.  p.  164) 
Nicoletto  da  Modena  to  have  been  originally  a fculptor  rather  than 
a painter,  fince  in  not  one  of  his  prints  are  the  art  of  compofition 
and  fcience  of  adtion  fuch  as  charadterife  artifts  accuftomed  to  ufe 
the  brufh  to  be  obferved.  On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  all  occur 
ifolated  figures  in  fculpturefque  pofitions. 

While  very  few  of  the  early  Florentine  engravers  marked  their 
plates  with  their  names  or  cyphers,  Nicoletto  da  Modena  feldom 
omitted  to  mark  his.  His  marks,  and  modifications  of  NRM  , are 
fo  various,  that  we  muff  refer  the  ftudent  to  Bartfch,  PafTavant 
(v.  p.  92),  and  Nagler,  for  an  account  of  them. 

As  might  be  fuppofed,  from  the  various  ftyles  adopted  by  this 
mafter,  his  pieces  vary  much  in  appearance  and  goodnefs.  Re- 
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jesting  the  early  Florentine  prints  afcribed — erroneoufly — by 
Bartfch  to  N.  R.  da  Modena,  and  a few  doubtful  pieces,  there  yet 
remain  between  feventy  and  eighty  works  fairly  attributable  to  him. 
As  a niellift  the  mafter  has  been  well  illullrated  by  M.  Galichon 
in  the  Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts,  1874,  vol.  ix.  p.  164. 

‘ The  feven  pieces  here  allotted  him  are  not  all  however  nielli,  flrifUy 
fpeaking,  i.  e.  proofs  obtained  from  plates  intended  to  be  niellated.  In 
feveral  the  figures  perform  adtions  with  the  right  hands,  the  infcriptions 
are  not  reverfed,  and  not  any  places  referved  for  nails  are  to  be  feen. 
Thefe  plates,  then,  were  not  engraved  in  order  to  be  enamelled,  but  to 
furnifh  a few  proofs.  Neverthelefs,  the  fize  of  thefe  pieces,  the  nature  of 
the  metal  employed,  the  ltyle  of  work  and  compofition,  are  fo  conformable 
to  the  characters  of  the  true  nielli,  that  we  feel  j uftified  in  following  our 
predeceffors  in  ranging  among  the  latter  fiich  examples  as  othcrwife  fhow 
that  Nicoletto  was  perfedtly  au  fait  as  refpedfed  the  practice  and  require- 
ments of  the  goldfmiths.  The  charadler  of  thefe  pieces  and  their  extreme 
rarity — for  not  more  than  one  or  two  or  three  examples  of  each  are 
known — authorife  the  belief  that  thefe  little  plates  were  made  to  be  re- 
produced under  the  immediate  infpedtion  of  Nicoletto  by  niellatori,  whom 
he  diredled,  and  not  for  the  purpofe  of  fale  (like  others  of  his  works)  to 
the  artifls  of  different  guilds,  who,  according  to  their  clafs  and  the  orders 
received  by  them,  fculptured  or  engraved  them  in  bronze,  filver,  ivory, 
and  wood,  or  painted  them  on  vafes  de  faience  and  plaques  de  verre.' 

The  following  pieces  are  more  particularly  noteworthy.  Saint 
Dominic  (B.  26),  The  Deceitful  Tongue  (B.  37),  Vulcan  and 
Cupid  (B.  52),  and  markedly  the  Chrift  with  a Globe  in  his  hand, 
defcribed  by  Ottley,  and  in  the  B.  M.  Coll.  Some  of  Nicoletto’s 
panneaux  cl ornemens  are  fine.  A Saint  George  brought  13/.  ior. 
at  the  Marochetti  auction. 


Giovanni  Antonio  da  Brescia.  Worked  during  the  firft 
decade  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  315;) 

Was  another  follower  of  the  flyles  of  Mantegna,  of  the  German 
mailers,  and  afterwards  of  Marc  Antonio.  He  is  known  to  us  by 
11.  1 
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numerous  engravings,  fome  of  which  are  dated  from  1505  to  1509. 
His  pieces  bear  as  marks  various  modifications  of  the  letters 

10-ANBX  He  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the 
brother  ®r  coufin  of  Giov.  Maria  da  Brefcia,  a Carmelite  monk, 
who  engraved  a few  pieces  bearing  the  date  1 502  ; but  this  rela- 
tionlhip  is  doubted  by  others. 

Sixty-two  prints  are  mentioned  by  Paflavant  as  belonging  to 
G.  A.  da  Brefcia.  Among  them  are  no  doubt  fome  extremely 
fine  things,  but  the  prints  of  this  mailer  vary  very  much  both  in 
technic  and  expreffion  of  form,  and  many  are  but  copies.  An  un- 
defcribed  Saint  Sebaltian  and  a Virgin  with  Saints  and  Penitents, 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum  Collection,  are  efpecially  worth  notice. 
The  Entombment,  after  Mantegna  (B.  2),  Jultice  (B.  18),  Venus 
(PaiT.  42),  the  Holy  Family  (B.  5),  are  fatisfa&ory  examples;  the 
latter  piece  in  particular  is  of  high  character. 

At  the  Marochetti  fale  a ‘ firft  {fate  ’ of  the  Holy  Family  (B. 
5)  commanded  42/. 

As  fupplementary  to  thefe  mailers  of  the  School  of  Padua,  the 
ftudent  may  refer  with  advantage  to  the  remarks  of  Paflavant  (vol. 
v.),  on  the  Mailer  of  1515,  and  the  ‘anonymous’  works  of  the 
School  of  Mantegna.  Attention  fhould  next  be  paid  to  the 
Carte  di  Baldini  or  the  fo-called  ‘Tarocchi  of  Mantegna,’  a 
feries  of  ancient  Florentine  or  Venetian  Tarots,  which  may  be 
found  fully  delcribed  in  the  author’s  Defcriptive  Catalogue  of 
Playing  and  other  Cards  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum  (printed  by 
order  of  the  Truflees,  London,  1876);  and  thus  bridge  a gap, 
over  which  we  pafs  to  Jacopo  di  Barbarj,  Girolamo  Moceto, 
Pelligrino  da  Udine,  and  Marcello  Fogolino. 


Jacopo  di  Barbarj  (or  II  Barberino  Veneziano,  Jacometto, 
Jacob  Walsch,  the  Mailer  of  the  Caduceus).  Born,  Venice, 
latter  third  cf  the  fifteenth  century;  died, ? before  1516. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  vii.  p.  516;  PalT.  vol.  iii.  p.  134.) 

This  artill  was  one  of  the  few  early  mailers  who  influenced 
Purer,  and  of  whom  Purer  himfelf  fpeaks.  There  has  been 
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much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  place  and  time  of  his 
birth,  and  the  exaCI  period  of  his  journeyings  in  various  coun- 
tries ; nor  can  thefe  points  be  faid  to  be  now  definitely  fettled. 

For  a long  time  it  was  thought  that  Jacob  Walfch  and  Ja- 
copo di  Barbarj  were  two  diftinCt  perfons,  and  certain  works  now 
recognifed  as  belonging  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Caduceus  were 
alternately  attributed  to  a Jacometto  and  a Jacopo  di  Barbarj. 
Thefe  three  mafters  are  now  admitted  to  form  but  one,  viz. 
Jacopo  di  Barbarj,  or  the  Mafter  of  the  Caduceus.  A like  in- 
certitude prevailed  as  to  the  place  of  the  mafter’s  birth,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Holland,  and  even  France,  having  claimed  the  right 
to  it.  At  prefent  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  {how  that  Jacopo 
di  Barbarj  was  born  at  Venice  during  the  latter  third  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  died  probably  in  the  Pays-bas  fome  time 
before  1516.  Harzen,  Paflavant,  Nagler,  and  others  maintain 
that  Jacopo  di  Barbarj — truly  Jacob  Walfch — was  born  at  Niirn- 
berg,  left  it  early  in  life,  and  went  to  refide  at  Venice,  affuming 
the  name  of  Barbarj  from  the  noble  Venetian  family,  Barberi  or 
Barberini,  whofe  protection  he  had  fought  and  obtained,  together 
with  the  permiflion  to  attach  their  name  to  his  paintings  ; that 
he  was  at  Venice  in  1506,  after  which  time  he  may  be  read  of 
as  being  in  the  Low  Countries,  where,  in  concert  with  Mabufe 
and  other  artifts  he  ornamented  with  frefcoes  the  Chateau  of 
Suytburg.  On  his  way  to  the  Netherlands  he  is  aflumed  to  have 
vifited  Niirnberg,  and  to  have  come  into  relations  with  Albert 
Diirer.  He  is  conftdered  by  the  writers  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  German  fchool,  fince,  obferves  Paflavant, — 

* he  ought  to  be,  like  Jean  de  Mabufe,  placed  among  thofe  artifts  who 
(even  before  Bernard  van  Orley  and  Jean  Schoreel)  had  introduced  in  the 
Pays-bas  the  Italian  manner  of  the  fixte.nth  century,  with  this  diftinction, 
that  he  not  only  learnt  the  elements  of  his  art  at  Venice,  but  that  he  there 
alfo  eftablifhed  his  reputation  by  numerous  works.  . . . As  artift  he  belongs 
indubitably  to  the  Venetian  School,  but  feeing  that  he  was  German  by 
birth,  and  that  he  afterwards  made  the  Pays-bas  the  theatre  of  his  labours, 
we  believe  we  have  as  much  right  to  enumerate  him  among  the  German 
mafters  as  we  fhall  have  for  afterwards  including  Barthelemi  Beham  in  the 
fame  category.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  139.) 

M.  Galichon  being  difTatisfied,  however,  with  the  confufed 
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hiflory  of  the  matter  as  recorded  up  to  i860,  inveftigated  its  details 
afrefh,  and  publifhed  the  refults  of  his  labours  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts  for  1861,  tome  xi.  pp.  31 1,  320,  445,  459  (premiere 
periode)  and  for  1873,  tome  viii.  pp.  223-230  (feconde  periode). 
M.  Galichon’s  conclufions  were  received  with  favour,  and  may  be 
ftated  to  be  en  refume  as  follows,  viz. — 

The  various  names  of  Jacopo  di  Barberino,  Jacques  de  Bar- 
barj  or  Barbaris,  Jacometto,  Jacobus,  Jacques  Walfch,  apply  to 
one  and  the  fame  individual,  who  was  born  at  Venice  about  the 
year  1450.  This  perfon  is  alfo  the  Matter  of  the  Caduceus. 
He  continued  to  live  and  paint  with  much  repute  at  Venice 
until  Count  Philip  of  Burgundy — natural  fon  of  Philip  the  Good 
— returning  home  by  Venice  after  a million  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
attached  him  to  his  fuite,  and  took  him  with  him  about  1505-6  to 
the  Netherlands,  flopping  at  Niirnberg  on  the  way  home.  At 
this  laft  place  Jacopo  di  Barbarj  came  into  clofe  connexion  with 
Albert  Diirer,  the  talent  fhown  by  the  former  exciting  ftrongly 
the  admiration  of  all  the  German  artifts.  Afterwards  in  concert 
with  Mabufe  and  others,  the  Matter  of  the  Caduceus  was  charged 
with  the  decoration  of  the  palace  belonging  to  Philip  in  the  Pays- 
bas.  The  matter  is  now  loft  fight  of  until  1510,  when  his  name 
— Jacobus  de  Barbaris — is  referred  to  in  the  accounts  of  the  trea- 
furer  of  ‘ Madame  Marguerite  ’ [Margaret  of  Auftria,  daughter  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian]  under  the  titles 
of  valet  de  charnbre  and  painter  attached  to  the  Princefs.  The 
exadt  date  of  his  death  is  not  evident,  but  it  mutt  have  been  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1516,  fince  in  the  inventory  of  the  efFedts  of 
‘ Madame  Marguerite’  made  at  Malines  the  17th  of  July  of  that 
year  mention  is  made  of  the  paintings  ‘ de  feu  maitre  Jacopo  di 
Barbarj.’  At  Niirnberg — from  1506 — the  matter  firft  pradtifed 
engraving  on  metal  and  was  much  influenced  by  Diirer,  to  whom 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  early  Venetian  fchool  was  due  the 
maniere  tudefque  fo  apparent  in  his  works.  J.  di  Barbarj  ufed 
even  a paper  fimilar  to  that  employed  by  Diirer  for  the  impref- 
fions  from  his  plates.  Thus  far  M.  Galichon — who,  however, 
has  not  been  allowed  the  laft  word. 

In  February  of  1876  appeared  an  article  by  M.  Charles 
Ephrufli  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  (vol.  xiii.  2nde  periode, 
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p.  363)  entitled  ‘ Jacopo  di  Barbarj — Notes  et  documents  Nou- 
veaux,’  in  which  certain  of  M.  Galichon’s  conclufions  are  at- 
tempted to  be  refuted.  The  author  concludes  by  remarking — 

‘ Without  feeking  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  ftudy  devoted  by  M. 
Galichon  to  the  Mailer  of  the  Caduceus  we  believe  we  have  demonftrated 
that  he  was  miilaken  on  certain  points.  The  fragment  of  the  memoir  by 
Diirer  [for  his  Traite  des  proportions,  etc.]  which  has  ferved  as  the  bafts  of 
our  argument,  his  letter  of  the  7th  of  February,  1506,  the  examination 
of  the  paper  employed  by  the  two  mailers,  together  with  the  clofe  approx- 
imation of  certain  dates,  have  led  us  to  the  following  conclufions  which 
complete  and  reftify  the  work  of  our  predeceffor : ’ — 

‘i.  It  is  now  certain  that  Venice  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Mailer  of 
the  Caduceus. 

‘ 2.  Barbarj  ftayed  at  Niirnberg  and  there  faw  Diirer  before  1495. 

‘ 3.  The  limilitude  between  the  two  artiils  arofe,  not  from  the  imita- 
tion of  one  by  the  other,  but  from  a fource  of  influence  common 
to  both. 

‘ 4.  There  is  not  anything  to  prove  that  Jacopo  pafled  through 
Niirnberg  in  1506.’  (p.  3 79,0/1.  cit.) 

In  the  courfe  of  his  narrative  M.  Ephrufli  obferves  that  ‘ it 
was  by  a happy  divination  only  that  M.  Galichon  fixed  on  Venice 
as  the  native  place  of  Barbarj  ; the  preface  of  Diirer  which  we 
have  cited  is  the  only  text  which  diflipates  all  uncertainty’  (p. 
367,  note),  and  that  certain  charadteriftics  of  the  maffer  had 
their  origin  long  before  his  acquaintance  with  Diirer,  and  had 
their  fource  in  the  influence  exerted  on  him  by  Mantegna.  The 
refult  of  this  influence  was  at  once  appreciated  by  Diirer,  who 
began  to  imitate  Mantegna  through  Jacopo  di  Baibarj  : thus 

‘ contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Galichon  it  was  not  Barbarj  who  imitated 
Diirer  with  or  without  fervility,  but  Diirer  who  was  infpired  by 
Barbarj,  or  rather  by  that  which  the  latter  himlelf  had  obtained  from 
the  Paduan  mailer.’  (p.  375.) 

Mr.  Scott  had  previoufly  alluded  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Cadu- 
ceus in  the  following  terms  as 

‘ the  moll  Ikilful  engraver  except  Diirer  who  ever  engraved  his  own 
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defigns — the  only  forerunner  of  Diirer  in  foftnefs  of  effedt — whole  works 
Diirer  mull  have  carefully  lludied.  Indeed,  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  his 
little  print  (B.  68),  and  the  Satyr’s  family  (B.  69),  Ihow  that  he  did  not 
difdain  to  derive  ideas  from  Walfh ; his  drawing  and  llyle  have  entirely 
the  Italian  and  claflic  character,  yet  his  fine  and  dexterous  manipulation 
mull  have  fhown  the  way  to  Diirer  when  he  executed  his  Adam  and 
Eve,  one  of  his  earlielt  and  rnoft  perfedl  works.’  (Bibl.  64.) 

Jacopo  di  Barbari  was  painter,  miniaturift,  niellill,  and  en- 
graver both  on  metal  and  wood.  According  to  M.  Ephruffi  there 
is  extant  a bas-relief  in  bronze  which  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
fculptor  alfo  (in  loco , p.  380),  and  from  which  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Diirer  received  fuggeftions  for  the  defign  of  his  Adam  and  Eve. 

An  impreffion  from  a niello-plate,  twenty-nine  engravings 
from  copper,  and  three  pieces  from  wood,  compofe  the  work  of 
the  mailer  in  our  own  department.  Of  the  pieces  from  wood 
afcribed  to  him  the  large  perfpe&ive  or  birds’-eye  view  of  Venice 
(a.d.  1498-1500)  is  the  only  one  unanimoujly  admitted  to  be  his, 
though  Paflavant  and  others  attribute  to  him  alfo  ‘ A Combat 
between  Men  and  Satyrs,’  and  a piece  of  three  Iheets,  ‘ A 
Triumph  of  Naked  Men  over  Satyrs.’  Thefe  M.  Galichon 
thinks  to  have  been  engraved  after  compofitions  of  Signorelli  or 
his  fchool.  On  the  other  hand,  Nagler  (Bibl.  48,  vol.  iv.  n.  1842) 
makes  the  number  of  his  works  collectively  to  be  37. 

Not  one  of  this  mailer’s  engravings  bears  a name  or  date. 
His  prints  have  as  a mark  the  figure  of  a Caduceus  . M. 

Galichon  rightly  confiders  Jacopi  di  Barbarj  as  one  of  the  moll 
accomplilhed  burinifts  of  his  time. 

‘ His  light,  delicate,  and  fupple  ftroke  lends  itfelf  with  eafe  to  the  ex- 
prefiion  of  the  various  forms  to  be  rendered.  It  is  gently  curved  and  eroded 
in  the  lhadows  which  are  never  ftrongly  accentuated,  and  the  tranfition 
from  black  to  white  is  effected  by  means  of  little  dots,  which  prolonging 
the  more  incifive  technic,  form  a half-tint.  Occafionally  large  undulating 
and  parallel  lines,  reminding  one  of  the  work  of  D'urer  in  his  earlier  period, 
are  employed  to  exprefs  the  backgrounds.  Rarely  has  the  Mailer  in  his 
prints  placed  his  figures  in  a landfcape  broken  up  with  knotty,  leaflels 
tree-trunks;  more  frequently  a fimple  line  enclofes  them,  yet  feveral  of  his 
compofitions  prove  that  he  lludied  nature  direflly.’  (tom.  xi.  p.  311.) 
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According  to  Pafl'avant  the  greater  number  of  the  engravings 
muft  have  been  executed  in  the  Pays-bas,  fince  the  paper  on  which 
we  find  them  printed  is  of  Netherlands  origin,  and  has  the  water- 
marks of  the  manufacturers  of  that  place,  fuch,  e.  g.  as  the  Great 
Crown,  the  Hand,  and  the  Gothic  ‘We  are  ignorant,’  ob- 
ferves  this  author,  * of  any  Italian  copies  of  his  pieces,  but  are 
acquainted  with  numerous  German  ones  executed  chiefly  by  Nico- 
laus Wilborn  of  Munfter,  and  Jerome  Hopfer  of  Augfburg.’ 

The  prints  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Caduceus  are  valuable,  and  not 
by  any  means  eafy  to  obtain  ; but  all  endeavours  fhould  be  made 
to  procure  an  example.  The  larger  pieces  from  copper  are  in 
particular  rare.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  a finer  example  of 
engraving  extant  than  that  of  the  Saint  Sebaftian  (Pafl.  iii.  p.  140, 
n 27)  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Drawing,  expreflion,  and  technic 
are  all  admirable.  The  torjo  is  extremely  beautiful  ; the  fhadows 
are  as  tranfparent  as  in  a picture  of  Correggio.  A copy  from 
wood  accompanies  the  paper  of  M.  Ephrufli,  but  the  tranfparency 
could  not  be  rendered.  The  original  is  without  mark  or  fignature. 

The  Guardian  Angel  (B.  9)  and  the  Woman  with  a Mirror 
(B.  12)  are  good,  as  are  alfo  B.  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  Mars  and 
Venus  (B.  20)  is  a large  and  fine  piece,  and  there  is  good  work  in 
B.  24,  but  the  compofition  is  obfcene. 

The  following  pieces  are  praifed  by  M.  Galichon,  Bartfch  4, 
13,  16,  17,  20,  and  the  Saint  Sebaftian. 

There  is  a good  collection  of  this  matter's  works  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  including  a bright  imprelfion  of  the  coloflal  piece  from 
feveral  wood-blocks  before  alluded  to  as  ‘ a perfpedtive  view  of 
Venice.’  (vol.  i.  p.  259.) 

Able  as  the  Mafter  of  the  Caduceus  was  on  the  whole,  he 
muft  yet  be  regarded  as  an  unequal  craftfman,  whether  as  regards 
drawing  or  technic. 

Of  G.  Moceto  (B.  xiii.  p.  215),  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
remark  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Italian  matters  of  the  time 
who  were  not  influenced  by  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer.  He  re- 
produced the  grand  ftyle  of  Mantegna,  even  to  the  high  tafte  and 
ample  flow  of  the  draperies,  and  fuccefsfully  rendered  the  dignity, 
religious  quietude,  and  myftical  ferenity  ot  the  grave  figures  of 
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Giovanni  Bellini.  His  prints  having  been  executed  on  a foft  metal, 
but  few  impreffions  were  thrown  off,  and  hence  examples  of  the 
mailer  are  extremely  fcarce.  (Galichon,  Gaz.  des  Beaux-Arts, 
1859,  v°l-  **•  P*  321.  Dupleffis,  Bibl.  22,  p.  35.) 

Pelligrino  (or  Martino)  da  Udine  (or  Pelligrino 
da  San  Daniele). 

Born,  Udine,  circa  1470  ; died,  Venice,  circa  1545. 

(Paff.,  vol.  v.  p.  140.) 

This  artill  was  a pupil  of  Bellini,  and  as  an  engraver,  was  one 
of  the  earlieft,  if  not  the  firft,  to  pradlife  a ftippled,  dotted,  opus , 
malleo  procedure  in  his  technic,  which  was  followed  likewife 
about  the  fame  time  by  the  mailer  next  mentioned.  Of  fome  of 
Pelligrino’s  plates  impreffions  exill  worked  in  tender  delicate 
lines  with  the  burin,  while  there  are  other  impreffions  in  which 
fcarcely  a line  is  to  be  leen,  except  in  the  contours,  all  parts 
having  been  gone  over  with  dots  and  points  which  have  deftroyed 
the  beauty  of  the  prints,  giving  them  an  inky,  lithographic  ap- 
pearance. This  after-work  au  maillet  is  confidered  by  fome 
critics  not  to  have  been  Pelligrino’s  doing,  but  to  have  been  that 
of  a later  and  inferior  workman  endeavouring  to  reftore  the  worn 
plates.  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  Colledlion  impreffions  of  the 
fame  plates  in  their  firll  and  fecond  Hates  may  be  feen.  The 
introdudlion  of  this  llippled,  dotted  llyle  (not  the  larger  manure 
criblee  be  it  remembered)  is  often  afcribed  to  Giulio  Campagnola, 
one  ol  whole  pieces  is  dated  1509,  and  fince  we  have  not  warranty 
lor  faying  more  than  that  Pelligrino’s  prints  were  probably 
executed  before  15 20,  we  cannot  pofitively  affign  priority  of 
invention  to  the  latter  mailer.  Marcello  Fogolino  alfo  pradlifed 
the  method  in  queftion,  which,  moreover,  was  adopted  in  the 
plate  of  the  Angelic  Salutation,  by  Buonincontro  da  Reggio,  as 
early  as  1480,  though  this  plate  was  not  engraved  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  printed  from,  being  apparently  a goldfmith’s  ornamental 
performance.  An  impreffion  from  it  may  be  feen  in  the  B. 
Mufeum  Coll.  : it  is  in  reverfe.  More  effedl  would  have  been 
produced  if  it  had  been  printed  off  in  the  negative  manner,  fo 
that  the  lines  and  dots  might  have  detached  themfelves  white  from 
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a black  ground,  inltead  of  black  from  a white  ground,  as  in  the 
ordinary  method.  Nagler  Hates  (vol.  ii.  n.  209),  there  to  be  ‘ an 
old  German  pundfated  piece,  a Madonna  and  Child,  whofe 
origin  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  prints  of  Campagnola.’  We 
regret  we  do  not  know  the  example  to  which  Nagler  refers.  Not 
more  than  eight  pieces  by  Pelligrino  are  recognifed.  Some  of 

them  are  marked 


Marcello  Fogolino.  Born,  Padua,  circa  1470  ; 
was  living  in  1550. 

(Pali,  vol.  v.  p.  145.) 

This  mailer,  though  born  at  Padua,  belongs  properly  to  the 
Venetian  fchool.  Only  fix  prints  by  him  are  known,  and  they 
are  of  the  greatell:  rarity.  He  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  his 
being  one  of  the  earlier  workers  in  the  pundlated  manner.  Palfa- 
vant  remarks  of  him, — 

‘ His  burin  has  much  lightnefs,  and  is  of  great  freedom  in  the  contours; 
his  drawing  is  round  and  full,  and  his  fhadows  are  executed  by  means  of 
fliort,  irregular  hatchings.  He  appears  to  have  fometimes  fought  the  aids 
of  a mordant  and  dry-point  in  finifhing  his  gravures  au  maillet .’  (vol.  v. 
p.  145.) 

At  the  Durazzo  fale,  three  pieces  by  Fogolino  were  exhibited. 
Of  two  of  thefe,  viz.,  the  Woman  and  her  child  (PalT.  3),  and 
the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptift,  photographic  copies  may  be 
found  in  the  illuftrated  catalogue  of  the  above  audtion.  An 
impreffion  of  the  firft  piece  is  in  the  Britilli  Mufeum  Collection. 
This  print  realifed  at  the  fale  mentioned  above  50 /.,  and  the 
Beheading  of  John  brought  more  than  120/. 


Benedetto  Montagna.  Worked  at  Vicenza,  1500  ; 
alive  in  1 533. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  332.) 

Scarcely  any  details  are  known  concerning  the  life  of  this 
mailer,  with  the  exception  that  Benedetto  was  probably  brother 
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of  the  painter,  Bartolomeo  Montagna,  that  he  ftill  worked  in  1533, 
fince  a picture  by  him  is  marked  with  this  date,  and  was  moil 
likely  a pupil  of  the  old  Venetian  fchool,  or  of  Bellini.  As  an 
engraver,  he  imitated  Albert  Diirer,  fome  of  whofe  pieces  he 
copied,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  acquired  a certain  manner  of 
his  own. 

‘His  prints  are  unequal  in  technic,  the  earlier  ones  being  delicately 
engraved  with  fine  points  or  dots  in  the  gradations,  which  dots  in  the 
later  impreffions  are  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
obferved  in  old  brilliant  black  impreffions  of  numbers  2,  14,  17,  19,  22, 
27-29,  &c.,  of  Bartfch.  Some  pieces  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  coarfely 
treated,  and  fo  different  that  they  might  eafily  be  affigned  to  another  hand. 
Abraham’s  Sacrifice  (B.  i.),  Orpheus  (B.  25),  and  particularly  the 
Wrangling  Peafants  (B.  30),  may  ferve  as  examples.  Thefe  and  analogous 
pieces  are  certainly  not  by  Benedetto  Montagna,  even  when  they  bear  the 
initials,  B M.’  (Nagler,  i.  n.  1959.) 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  in  feveral  editions  of 
Venetian  works  of  the  years  1490  and  1499,  and  in  the  famous 
Hypnerotomachia  occur  engravings  from  metal  or  from  wood, 
which  bear  the  marks  b and  b M.  Thefe  letters  have  been 
fuppofed  by  fome  perfons  to  indicate  Benedetto  Montagna. 

PalTavant  defcribes  fifty-fix  pieces  by  this  mafter,  an  etched 
copy  by  him  of  one  of  Diirer’s  prints,  and  ‘ a grand  compofition  ’ 
painted  by  him,  but  engraved  on  metal  by  ‘Jacques  de  Strafburgh, 
who  was  probably  at  Venice  in  1503.’ 

A Saint  George  in  Roman  armour,  attributed  to  B.  Montagna, 
was  fold  at  the  Marochetti  auction  for  16/. 


Giumo  Campagnola.  Born  Padua,  1482; 
was  living  in  1516; 

(Bartfch,  vol  xiii.  p.  368  ;) 

Was  the  more  eminent  of  the  three  Campagnolas — Girolamo, 
Giulio,  and  Domenico.  According  to  fome  authorities  he  was 
the  fon  of  Girolamo.  He  was  a remarkably  gifted  man,  difpiaying 
his  abilities- early  in  life,  and  excelling  in  feveral  branches  of  art. 
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Zani  confidered  that  he  worked  as  an  amateur  only,  not  as  a pro- 
feflional  artift,  a view  rejedted  by  more  recent  writers.  Not 
having  any  ftyle  of  his  own,  as  regards  defign  and  compofition,  G. 
Campagnola  imitates  or  tranflates  by  turns  Bellini,  Giorgione,  and 
Mantegna. 

‘ Influenced  by  a perfedl  paflion  for  the  works  of  Giorgione,  Giulio  has 
remained  the  moll  faithful  Tenderer  of  the  mailer.  If  the  compofitions 
and  figures  of  the  one  like  thofe  of  the  other  offer  but  little  interell  and  are 
devoid  of  true  beauty,  they  yet  pleafe  by  the  perfedtnefs  of  their  execution, 
by  their  luminoufnefs,  and  their  extreme  harmony.  . . . His  prints  have 
been  delicately  engraved  on  a very  foft  metal,  and  hence  the  impreflions 
ufually  met  with  have  often  a harlh  or  heavy  look  in  lieu  of  the  warm  and 
luminous  tranfparency  to  be  feen  in  choicer  examples.’  (Galichon,  Gaz. 
des  Beaux-Arts,  1862,  vol.  xiii.  p.  332.) 

G.  Campagnola  was  one  of  the  firft,  as  we  have  feen 
(vol.  i.  p.  87),  to  introduce  a pundtiform  or  dotted  work  in  his 
engravings.  In  fome  inftances,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Saint  John  the 
Baptift  (B.  3),  and  the  Femme  Couchee  (PalT.  n),  this  procedure 
was  adopted  with  much  tendernefs  and  ability,  arid  thefe  prints 
are  fine  examples  of  the  mafter.  In  other  cafes,  the  general  work 
is,  in  our  opinion,  rather  detracted  from  than  otherwife,  the  fame 
inky,  lithographic  charadter  before  noticed  as  exifting  in  Pelli- 
grino’s  prints  being  obfervable  here. 

Seventeen  pieces  of  this  mafter  are  catalogued.  They  are  all 
of  great  rarity.  Some  are  marked  with  the  name,  others  with 
Pat.  i.e.  Patavinus , or  Antenoreus;  and  on  one  is  the  cypher 

The  Saint  John  the  Baptift  (B.  3),  an  early  impreflion,  in  fine 
condition,  uncut  at  the  lower  portion,  the  figure  being  entire  was 
fold  at  the  Howard  fale  (1873)  for  1 3 1 /.  Chrift  and  the  Samaritan 
Woman  (B.  2),  brought  15/.  15*.  at  the  Marochetti  fale,  and  60/. 
at  the  Durazzo  audtion.  The  Ganymede  (B.  5)  realized  at  the 
latter  more  than  25/. 
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Domenico  Campagnola.  Worked  during  the  firft  quarter 
of  the  16th  century. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  377.) 

According  to  the  ufual  account  given  of  this  mafter,  he  was 
either  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Giulio  Campagnola,  was  born  at 
Padua,  was  a diftinguifhed  pupil  of  Titian,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Giulio,  in  the  firft  court  of  the  cloifters  of  St.  Anthony 
at  Padua.  All  this  is  doubtful,  however,  for  there  are  reafons  for 
thinking  that  there  were  two  Domenicos,  and  that  the  eminent 
pupil  of  Titian  was  not  the  old  Domenico  Campagnola,  to  whom 
reference  is  here  made,  fome  of  whofe  prints  bear  the  dates  1517 
and  1518.  The  queftion  is  fully  difcuffed  in  Nagler,  vol.  ii. 
n.  1004. 

Probably  not  more  than  twenty  pieces  can  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  fenior  Domenico  Campagnola.  His  technic  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Giulio  Campagnola,  confiffing  of  long  and  wiry  lines. 
Neverthelefs  in  one  or  two  pieces  traces  of  a pundftiform  procefs 
are  evident,  as,  e.g .,  in  the  Venus,  B.  7. 

‘In  the  Concert  of  Shepherds  (B.  xiii.  p.  383)  both  Giulio  and  Do- 
menico worked.  All  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  print  has  been  en- 
graved by  Giulio  with  a formal  dry  and  delicate  ftroke,  while  the  left, 
both  figures  and  landfcape,  has  been  executed  by  the  free  and  vivacious 
point  of  Domenico.’  (Galichon,  op.  cit.) 

A copy,  by  Jerome  Hopfer,  of  the  Battle,  B.  10,  may  occafionally 
be  met  with,  and,  according  to  Paffavant,  recent  impreffions  on 
ftrong  paper,  from  the  original  plate,  likewife  exift.  At  the 
Marochetti  fale,  the  Muftcal  Shepherds,  B.  9,  brought  12/.  ; and 
the  Dance  of  Cupid,  Paff.  16,  50/.  At  the  Durazzo  auction,  the 
mafter’s  chief  piece,  the  Affumption,  B.  4,  realized  more  than 
50/.,  as  did  alfo  the  Muftcal  Shepherds,  B.  9. 

Several  old  Italian  woodcuts  exift,  having  either  the  fign  or 
name  of  Domenico  Campagnola  on  them  ; and  on  one  is  the  date 
MDXVii.  Thefe  cuts,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  have  been  ufually 
afcribed  to  the  elder  Domenico  Campagnola  ; others  doubt  this 
paternity,  and  allot  the  pieces  in  queftion  either  to  the  junior 
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Domenico  C.,  or  to  Domenico  dalle  Greche,  believing  that  the 
marks  have  been  added  or  altered  at  an  after  period. 

Domenico  Campagnola  the  Younger  is  fuppofed  by  Nagler 
to  have  been  the  author  of  an  etched  landicape  defcribed  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Marquis  Malafpina,  and  attributed  by  Paftavant 
to  Domenico  the  Elder.  The  fuppofition  that  the  latter  was  the 
author  has  given  rife  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Domenico 
Senior  was  the  inventor  of  the  etching  procefs. 

It  muft  fuffice  to  mention,  as  other  early  Italian  engravers  of 
the  fchools  we  have  been  confidering,  and  of  central  Italy 
generally,  Altobello  dei  Melloni,  G.  Battilla  del  Porto  (le  maitre  a 
1' oifeau),  Girolamo  Campagnola,  the  Matter  of  the  Rat-trap  or 
NADAT,  D.  Bramante  d’Urbino,  and  Lorenzo  Cotta.  Be- 
fides  the  examples — few  in  number,  and  of  unfrequent  occurrence 
— of  thefe  matters,  more  numerous  anonymous  pieces  may  be  feen 
in  public  collections,  but  which  are  nearly  as  difficult  for  the  col- 
lector to  procure. 

There  yet  remain  two  artifts  fo  eminent  in  character  that  we 
cannot  difmifs  them  fo  curtly  as  we  have  parted  from  the  reft, 
though  it  will  be  hopelefs  for  the  collector  to  expeCt  to  obtain 
examples  of  their  fuppofed  work.  One  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  other  Francefco  Raibolini  or  Francia. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Born,  Caftello  da  Vinci,  near  Florence, 
1452  ; died,  Cloux  de  Murailles,  Amboife,  1519. 

(Paffi  vol.  v.  p.  1 79  ; alfo  p.  77  nn.  21,  22,  23.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  good  authorities  that  this  verfatile 
genius  and  great  painter  produced  not  only  various  defigns  for 
other  perfons  to  engrave  from,  but  aCtually  worked  himfelf 
both  on  copper  and  wood.  Several  of  the  pieces,  however, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  fome  critics,  have  been 
afcribed  by  others  to  his  matter  Verocchio  (Paff.  vol.  v.  p.  53), 
to  Pollajuolo,  Mantegna,  G.  A.  da  Brefcia,  Giacomo  Francia, 
and  Duvet.  The  truth  being,  we  fufpeft,  that  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  fmall  ‘Portrait  of  a Young  Female  in  Profile’ 
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( fometimes  called  Mona  Lifa),  PafT.  n.  1 , in  the  cabinet  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  and  of  the  ‘ Head  of  a Female  Crowned  with  Ivy  ’ 
(PafT.  n.  2,  wrongly  defcribed  as  of  a man),  having  the  letters 
ACHA  on  the  left,  and  LE-VI  on  the  right  of  the  medallion, 
(/.<?.,  Academia  Leonardo  da  Vinci) ; it  is  extremely  doubtful  indeed, 
if  any  of  the  pieces  which  have  been  allotted  to  this  artift  are  the 
work  of  his  hand.  That  fome  of  them  may  have  been  engraved 
after  the  defigns  of  L.  da  Vinci,  or  have  originated  in  the  Milan 
Academy,  with  which  he  was  connected,  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  cafe.  Neverthelefs,  we  admit  that  we  are  fomewhat 
loth  to  relinquilh  the  Head  of  an  Old  Monk,  which  was  in 
the  Durazzo  Collection,  and  which  is  attributed  by  Bartfch 
(vol.  xiii.  p.  241,  n.  21)  to  Mantegna. 

As  regards  the  Three  Horfes’  Heads  (Pad'.  10,  and  the 
large  portrait  of  a female  (affigned  by  Paffavant  to  Verocchio 
(vol.  v.  p.  53,  n.  i.),  and  by  others  to  G.  A.  da  Brefcia),  we  fhould 
certainly  rejeCt  them  from  a place  here.  As  to  the  feveral  rare 
impreftions,  in  the  B.  M.  collection  and  elfewhere,  of  the  ‘ Laft 
Supper/  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  they  are  the  works 
of  engravers  of  the  time  of  Leonardo,  and  not  of  the  mailer  him- 
felf.  To  M.  Duplellis,  however  (Bibl.  22,  p.  50),  the  Three 
Horfes’  Heads  convey  more  evidence  of  the  feeling  and  work 
of  the  matter  than  do  any  other  of  the  examples  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

‘ With  refpeft  to  the  other  prints  attributed  to  Leonardo  we  could 
not  lay  fo  much.  We  have  examined  them  at  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and 
while  fully  admitting  that  the  Bull  of  a Woman  in  profile,  the  Woman 
crowned  with  Ivy,  and  the  Head  of  an  Old  Man — that  which  Bartfch 
looked  on  as  the  work  of  Mantegna — ftrongly  recall  the  manner  of  the 
illuifrious  Milanefe  we  are  yet  loth  to  decide,  preferring,  until  after  a frefh 
examination,  to  declare  our  belief  that  while  the  examples  in  queltion 
were  undoubtedly  infpired  by  the  great  artift,  they  may,  neverthelefs, 
have  been  developed  on  the  metal  juft  as  likely  by  one  of  his  clever  pupils 
as  by  the  mafter  himfelf.’  (p.  51.) 

The  piece  defignated  Poifon  et  Contre-  Polfon,  and  attributed 
to  Duvet  by  Bartfch  (vol.  vii.,  p.  515,  n.  44),  was  confidered  by 
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the  late  Mr.  Carpenter  to  be  the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

( antea , vol.  i.  p.  340,  alfo  Bryan,  Bibl.  10.) 

In  1874  the  Britifh  Mufeum  acquired  from  the  Howard  Col- 
le<£lion  a print  fuppofed  to  be  unique,  and  the  diredt  handiwork 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  about  io|  inches  in  breadth  by  9 
inches  in  height,  and  reprefents  a Winged  Dragon  attacking  a 
Lion,  the  foreground  being  ftony,  and  there  are  hills  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  defign.  There  exifts  a certain  drawing  in  red  chalk 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  preferved  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Uffizi,  at 
Florence,  and  an  engraved  copy  by  Zoan  Andrea  is  defcribed 
both  by  PafTavant  (vol.  v.  p.  81)  and  Meyer  (vol.  i.,  p.  702). 
A photographic  copy  of  the  original  drawing  may  be  found  in 
Bardi’s  collection.  On  examining  the  ‘ Howard  ’ Print  and  the 
photograph  together,  it  may  be  feen  that  there  are  certain  varia- 
tions between  them,  and  much  in  favour  of  the  original  drawing. 
In  the  latter,  the  aflion  and  expreflion  of  the  Lion  is  finer,  and 
the  form,  etc.  of  the  wings  of  the  Dragon  fuperior  to  what  they 
are  in  the  print,  and  in  lieu  of  the  hilly  background,  fome  groups 
of  nude  infantile  forms  may  be  difcerned.  The  technic  of  this 
print  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Duvet,  ‘ Poifon  et  Contre- 
poifon,’  and  more  like  the  work  in  the  Head  of  a Female 
Crowned  with  Ivy  before  mentioned.  Had  this  example  actually 
been  engraved  by  Leonardo,  hardly  fhould  we  expect  to  find  in 
it  inferiority  of  adlion  and  drawing  as  compared  with  the  original 
defign.  Was  not  the  latter  developed  on  metal  by  fome  pupil  of 
the  ‘ Academia/  who  was  unable  to  embrace  at  once  all  the  high 
charadteriflics  of  the  mailer  ? 

There  are  a few  pieces  of  ornamental,  interlaced,  pattern 
work  (Paff.  9),  which  have  been  printed  off  from  engraved  copper- 
plates, bearing  on  them  infcriptions  implying  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  Academia  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  There  exift, 
likewife,  examples  of  the  fame  defigns  which  have  been  worked 
off  from  wood-blocks,  bearing  the  cypher  of  Albert  Diirer.  (B.  vii. 
p.  159,  n.  140.)  It  has  been  a queftion — not  yet  fatisfaClorily 
anfwered — to  whom  the  original  defigns  were  due.  Some  have 
allotted  them  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  believing  that  Albert  Diirer 
had  copied  them  afterwards  on  wood.  Other  critics  have  attri- 
buted them  to  the  latter  mailer,  afferting  that  fome  of  the  pupils 
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of  the  Milan  Academy  copied  them  on  metal  from  the  German 
impredions.  Thaufing  has  not  any  hefitation  in  believing  that 
the  original  defigns  fprang  from  the  School  of  Da  Vinci,  as  they 
accord  with  certain  decorations  in  the  facrifty  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie  at  Milan,  which  were  executed  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  great  mailer  was  working  on  the  ‘ Laft  Supper  ’ in  the 
refeClory  (Durer,  Gefchichte,  etc.,  p.  274). 

In  Bryan’s  Dictionary  (art.  Leonardo  da  Vinci),  fome  in- 
terefting  difcuffion  in  connexion  with  our  prefent  mailer  may  be 
met  with.  The  moll  recent  memoir  on  Leonardo  is,  however, 
that  of  the  Marquis  Girolamo  d’Adda,  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  1868,  tom.  xxv.  p.  123,  which  fully  merits  attention. 
We  may  add  that  it  is  accompanied  with  illullrations  of  fome  of 
the  very  precious  relics  to  which  allufion  has  been  made  in  this 
notice  of  the  mailer. 


Francesco  Raibolini  for  Francia).  Born,  Bologna,  1450  ; 
died  Bologna,  15x7. 

(PalT.  vol.  v.  p.  197.) 

This  well-known  goldfmith  and  refined  painter,  of  fome  of 
whofe  works  in  niello  paper-proofs  have  reached  us,  was  Hated 
by  Calvi*  to  have  engraved  on  copper.  He  affumed  that  the 
piece,  B.  vol.  xiv.  p.  28,  n.  22,  and  one  or  two  other  prints — faid 
to  have  been  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio  after  defigns  by  Francia 
— were  the  work  wholly  of  the  latter  mailer. 

Francia  is  believed  to  have  originally  engraved  the  ‘Italic’ 
charadlers  uled  by  Aldus,  firlt  in  the  edition  of  Virgil,  publilhed 
by  him  in  1501,  and  afterwards  in  various  editions  of  works  which 
he  printed.  Aldus  himfelf  defigned  the  type  in  quellion  after  the 
handwriting  of  Petrarch  in  the  MS.  of  the  Canzoniere. 

Some  perfons  have  doubted  whether  the  ‘ Francifcus  Bono- 
nienfis,’  who  engraved  the  caratteri  curfivi  for  Aldus,  was  the 
famous  painter,  but  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  in  his  elfay,  Chi  era 
Francefco  da  Bologna  (printed  for  private  circulation  in  1856), 
proves  him  to  have  been  fo. 

* Memorie  della  Vita,  &c.,  di  F.  Raibolini.  Bologna,  1812. 
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Belides  eight  nielli  proofs,  four  engravings  with  the  burin  are 
defcribed  by  Paffavant.  As  all  thefe  pieces  are  unfigned,  there  is 
not  any  certainty  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  mailer. 

The  print  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum  cabinet,  having  the  infcrip- 
tion  c Guerino  dit  Mefchi,’  is  fuppofed  by  Waagen  to  have  been 
executed  by  F.  Francia  (Art  Treafures,  vol.  i.  p.  247). 

Children  or  relatives  of  Francia  engraved  at  a fomewhat  later 
date.  There  exift  a few  fcarce  prints  of  the  date  1530,  figned 
I F-  Thefe  are  ufually  afcribed  to  Jacopo  Francia,  the  fon  of 
Francefco.  Jacopo  died  at  Bologna  about  the  year  1557.  Two 
pieces  (B.  vol.  xv.  p.  459,  nn.  5,  6)  were  prefent  in  the  Durazzo 
collection. 

For  details  relative  to  the  Francias  as  engravers,  reference 
fhould  be  made  as  follows:  PalT.  v.  pp.  197,  222  ; Nagler,  ii. 
n.  2090;  iii.  n.  2300  ; Macmillan’s  Magazine,  February  2, 
1874. 


Peregrino  da  Cesena. 


Mention  has  been  made  before  (pp.  84,  87,  98)  of  Peregrino 
as  a goldfmith-engraver  and  niellift,  as  well  as  of  the  opinions  of 
fome  authorities  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  pieces  attributed 
to  him,  and  defcribed  by  Duchefne  and  others  as  true  nielli 
impreflions,  fhould  be  regarded  as  engravings  of  ordinary  character. 
A detailed  account  of  thefe  prints  by  Peregrino  may  be  met  with 
in  Paffavant,  vol.  v.  pp.  205-220.  Nagler,  vol.  iv,  n.  2728, 
fhould  alfo  be  confulted. 


It. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


ON  METAL-ENGRAVING  OF  THE  ORDINARY  KIND.  — ROMAN 
SCHOOL  AND  MARCO  ANTONIO  RAIMONDI  AND  FOLLOWERS. 

<)  & — The  Roman  School  and  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi,  Agoftino 
di  Mufi,  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna,  Caraglio,  the  Mafter 
of  the  Die,  Bonafone,  Enea  Vico,  the  Ghifis. 

BOUT  the  time  that  the  eminent  German  mafter,  Albert 


Diirer,  was  unfolding  in  the  North  all  the  power  and  faf- 
cination  that  the  burin  of  a great  genius  could  difplay,  the  fchool 
of  Francia  had  juft  fent  forth  one  of  its  pupils,  who  was  deftined 
to  accomplifh,  to  a confiderable  degree,  the  fame  for  Italy.  This 
pupil  was — 

Marco  Antonio  Raimondi.  Born,  Bologna,  circa  1480  ;* 
died,  Bologna,  circa  15 30. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiv.  ; Paftavant,  vol.  vi.  p.  3.) 

Of  the  exacft  time  of  his  birth  and  death  we  are  ignorant. 
We  learn  from  Vafari  and  Sandrart  that  he  was  inftrudled  in 
drawing  and  defign  by  Francefco  Raibolini,  and  in  the  technic  of 
goldfmith’s  engraving  by  fome  other  mafter  of  the  day.  By  1505 
Marc  Antonio  had  engraved  a plate — Pyramus  and  Thifbe  (B.  322) 
— and  had  made  a journey  to  Upper  Italy  and  Venice.  About  the 
year  1510  he  went  by  way  of  Florence  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
until  1527,  working  much  under  the  direction  and  immediate 
fupervifion  of  Raphael.  From  Aretino,  Vafari,  and  others,  it  is 
gleaned  that  during  Raimondi’s  ftay  in  Rome,  after  the  death  of 
Raphael,  he  was  imprifoned  by  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  for 
engraving  fome  indecent  fubjecfts  from  the  defigns  of  Giulio 
Romano,  and  illuftrations  to  Aretino’s  fonnets.  On  the  folic ita- 


* According  to  Paflavant,  a.d.  1488. 
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tions  of  Cardinal  Hyppolytus  de  Medicis  and  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
the  Pope  reftored  him  to  liberty.  On  recovering  his  freedom, 
being  defirous  of  Showing  his  appreciation  of  the  kind  offices 
of  Bandinelli,  he  engraved  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
after  a painting  by  the  latter  ; the  engraving  being  fhown  to  the 
Holy  Father,  he  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  that  he  took  Marc  Antonio 
under  his  immediate  protection.  Bandinelli,  himfelf,  however, 
was  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  what  Marc  Antonio  had  done, 
and  complained  to  the  Pope  that  his  work  had  not  been  faithfully 
rendered.  The  latter — a reputed  connoiffeur  in  art — compared 
the  two  works,  and  decided  that  Marc  Antonio  was  not  only  free 
from  having  committed  faults  of  his  own,  but  had  correfted  fome 
confiderable  ones  made  by  Bandinelli ; and  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
drawing  of  Marc  Antonio  excelled  that  of  Bandinelli.  Bartfch 
remarks,  in  a note,  v.  14,  p.  91, — 

‘ It  is,  in  faff,  obfervable  that  Marc  Antonio,  accuftomed  to  the  graces 
of  Raphael,  has  fpread  over  his  work  much  of  the  fine  manner  of  his  ex- 
cellent matter,  and  that  he  has  foftened,  fo  to  fay,  the  fomewhat  coarfe  and 
outree  manner  of  Bandinelli 

while  PafTavant  is  to  the  effect  that — 

‘ the  original  drawing  a la  /anguine  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  which  ferved  for 
this  celebrated  engraving,  exifts  in  the  Cabinet  of  Munich.  It  is  of  the 
greateft  beauty,  and  of  the  moil  careful  execution  ; and  one  can  under- 
hand its  author  complaining  that  Marc  Antonio  had  not  faithfully  copied 
the  original  ; for  if  the  pupil  of  Raphael  has  bellowed  more  nobility  and 
beauty  on  the  forms,  particularly  of  the  nude,  he  has  done  fo  only  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  energy  overruling  the  whole  compofition’  (p.  17). 

In  1527  Marc  Antonio,  having  loft  everything  during  the  fack 
of  Rome,  and  been  forced  to  pay  a heavy  ranfom,  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  he  foon  afterwards  died  ; at  leaft  we  may  con- 
clude, from  a ftatement  by  G.  A.  di  Niccolini  di  Sabio,  that  he 
was  not  alive  in  1534. 

From  the  time  of  his  Roman  period  until  now  Marc 
Antonio  may  be  faid  to  have  enjoyed  a high  and  almoft 
unlimited  reputation  ; and  yet,  if  we  may  take  Gilpin  (who 
wrote  in  1802)  as  exprelfing  the  truth,  there  was  an  interregnum 
— three-quarters  of  a century  ago — when  the  reputation  of  the 
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mafter  in  this  country  was  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefent, 
when  the  higheft  prices  are  given  for  fine  impreffions  of  his  chief 
works.  Gilpin  writes  : — 

‘ Amongft  the  ancient  Italian  mailers  we  cannot  omit  Marc  Antonio 
and  Auguilin  of  Venice.  They  are  both  celebrated,  and  have  handed  down 
to  us  many  engravings  from  the  works  of  Raphael  ; but  their  antiquity , 
not  their  merit,  feems  to  have  recommended  them.  Their  execution  is 
harfh  and  formal  to  the  lail  degree  ; and  if  their  prints  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  works  of  Raphael,  we  may  well  wonder  how  that  mailer  got  his 
reputation ; but  we  cannot,  perhaps,  in  England  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
thefe  mailers.  I have  been  told  their  beil  works  are  fo  much  vaiued  in 
Italy  that  they  are  engroiTed  there  by  the  curious,  that  very  few  of  them 
find  their  way  into  other  countries,  and  that  what  we  have  are  in  general 
but  the  refufe.’  (Bibl.  26,  p.  56.) 

The  fail  is,  as  Cumberland  points  out,  the  plates  of  Marc 
Antonio,  which,  after  his  own  time — 

' went  into  the  hands  of  Salamanca,  Barlacci,  Lafreri,  and  others,  are  of 
but  little  value  to  reafon  from,  as  they  frequently  altered  and  retouched 
them  ; and  many  fuch  ilill  exiil  in  Rome,  the  plates  having  been  pawned 
to  the  Monte  di  Pieta  by  their  owners,  and  let  out  by  the  year  by  the 
Camera  at  Rome  to  Rofli  and  other  moderns,  fuch  as  Carlo  Loffi,  who  in 
the  year  1 790  publifhed  a very  large  catalogue  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
mailers  at  a very  low  price  for  the  ufe  of  iludents  there.  Thefe  dealers,  I 
was  informed,  hired  the  plates  by  the  year,  with  permiflion  to  take  what 
impreffions  they  chofe  ; and  as  the  demand  was  very  flow,  they  feldom 
went  to  the  expenfe  of  printing  a greater  number  than  were  likely  to  be 
wanted — [a  circumilance  fo  far  not  to  be  deplored].  . . . The  Judgment 
of  Michael  Angelo,  from  Mantuanus,  was  then  in  a very  good  ilate,  and 
cheap,  as  thefe  imprefficns  then  were,  good  older  impreffions  or  proofs 
were  as  remarkably  high ; and  during  my  lail  refidence  in  Rome,  which 
was  about  1790  or  1791,8  fine  brilliant  impreffion  of  the  Maflacre  of 
the  Innocents,  without  the  chicot  (which  is  certainly  the  fineil  by  far), 
was  fold  to  Count  Manfredini  of  Florence  for  60  fequins,  or  about  30/. 
(lerling  of  our  money.’  (pp.  223,  224.) 

The  works  of  Marc  Antonio  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes. 
In  the  firft  clafs  may  be  placed  fuch  pieces  as  he  executed  during 
the  earlier  period  of  his  artift  life  under  the  influence  of  the  fchool 
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of  Francia.  In  the  fecond  divifion  come  thofe  which  were  pro- 
duced during  the  mailer’s  ftay  at  Rome,  and  while  under  the 
direction  of  Raphael.  In  the  third  clafs  are  to  be  found  thofe 
prints  which  were  engraved  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Minuter 
divifions  might  be  made,  but  the  above  are  fufficient  for  our  pur- 
pofe.  As  might  be  expected,  the  engravings  of  the  firft  clafs  are 
very  different  from  thofe  of  the  matured  technical  powers  of  the 
mailer,  and  when  tracing  the  drawings  and  embodying  the  defigns 
of  Raphael  d’Urbino  ; extreme  examples  of  each  divifion  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  engraved  by  the  fame  perfon, 
they  are  fo  different  in  every  particular,  fave  the  prefence  of  a 
certain  graceful  feeling  in  all. 

T he  works  of  the  firft  divifion  Ihow,  of  courfe,  the  technic  of 
the  goldfmith-engraver  with  the  formality  and  archaic  religious 
feeling  of  the  fchool  of  Francia.  The  earlier  prints  of  this  divi- 
fion exhibit,  likewife,  the  hand  of  a young  artift  but  flightly  con- 
verfant  with  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  while  the  after  ones 
evince  greater  power,  freer  and  better  drawing,  a more  delicate 
burin,  and  better-arranged  lines;  but  in  all  there  is  more  or  lefs 
evident  the  early  Italian  work  of  the  goldfmith  and  niellatore. 
To  this  divifion  belong  Pyramus  and  'I'hifbe,  a.d.  1505  (B.  322), 
Orpheus  (B.  314),  the  Nativity  (B.  16),  Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon  (B.  98),  etc.  Although  under  this  divifion,  chronologically 
confidered,  muft  come  fome  of  the  copies — begun,  probably,  at 
Venice  and  finifhed  at  Rome — from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Small  Paffion  and  other  works  of  Albert  Differ,  yet  it  muft  be 
obferved  that  in  many  of  thefe  copies,  influenced  by  the  ipirit  and 
manner  of  his  model,  Marc  Antonio  fhows  much  advancement  in 
the  management  of  the  graver.  He  becomes  more  of  the  artift  and 
lefs  of  the  craftfman,  facile  and  freer  in  his  work,  and  adumbrating 
that  perfection  in  technic  to  which  he  afterwards  attained  in  the 
admirable  fpecimen  of  engraving  the  Portrait  of  Aretino. 

Some  of  Marc  Antonio’s  copies  from  Differ  are  poor  enough 
unqueftionably,  particularly  thofe  in  which  he  attempted  to  treat 
the  ftyle  and  large  manner  of  the  technic  of  wood-engraving  in  the 
thinner  and  more  rigid  method  of  engraving  on  copper. 

Among  the  works  of  the  fecond  period  occur  the  mafterpieces  of 
the  artift,  the  tranfition  towards  which  was  made  through  the  fine 
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engraving  of  Les  Grimpeurs  (B.  487),  after  Michael  Angelo, 
which  bears  the  date  1510.  It  was  probably  begun  at  Florence 
and  finifhed  at  Rome,  where  for  fo  long  a time  Marc  Antonio  was 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  an  intimate  connexion  with  Raphael. 

‘ There  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt  that  the  part  taken  by  the  great 
matter  of  Urbino  in  the  works  of  the  Bolognefe  engraver  contributed  in 
great  meafure  to  that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  latter  attained  in 
his  art.  But  we  have  not  any  right  to  conclude,  as  fome  have  done,  that 
Raphael  himlelf  often  traced  on  the  plate  of  copper  the  outlines  of  his 
own  compotttions ; nor  can  we  admit  even  that  he  corrected  the  firtt 
proof  impreflions,  as  fought  to  be  fhown  from  fuch  a piece  as  the  Galatea 
of  Marc  Antonio,  which,  forcibly  retouched  with  the  pen,  is  preferved  in 
the  Library  at  Vienna.  The  work  and  additions  by  means  of  dots,  re- 
forted  to  for  a fuller  modelling  of  the  forms,  do  not  in  the  leaft  correlpond 
to  Raphael’s  manner  of  drawing.  We  have  every  reafon  to  think  that  the 
retouches  in  queftion  are  Marc  Antonio’s  own,  fince  this  engraving  is  not 
one  of  thole  which  he  has  completely  finifhed.  . . . The  exceptionally 
high  talent  of  Marc  Antonio  as  a draughtfman  fhows  itfelf  in  all  its  force 
when  he  engraves  after  fimple  Iketches  of  Raphael  not  fpecially  prepared 
for  engraving  from,  fince  certain  parts  only  were  finifhed,  while  others  were 
but  juft  indicated.  The  engraver  mutt  have  been,  therefore,  completely 
penetrated  by  the  manner  of  the  mailer,  to  have  been  enabled  to  leave  us 
from  fuch  Iketches  works  fo  perfeCt  as  thofe  which  we  admire  in  Marc 
Antonio’s  prints.’  (Paff.  vol.  vi.  p.  6.) 

A fomewhat  different  view  from  the  preceding  is  taken  by  other 
critics.  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  e.g .,  remarks,  in  the 
1 Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Prints  in  the  King’s  Library  ’ 
(P-  7)  — 

‘ Raphael  took  fo  much  intereft  in  Raimondi’s  works  that  he  corrected 
the  outlines  of  fome  of  the  fubjeCts  on  the  copper.  Thefe  corrections  are 
quite  perceptible  on  a few  of  the  plates.’ 

Ottley  believed  that  the  figns  of  Raphael’s  immediate  fuper- 
vifton  are  clearly  to  be  feen  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  feveral  other  pieces,  and  that  thefe  fhould  be  conft- 
dered  as  Marc  Antonio’s  more  perfeCt  works  ; on  the  whole,  as  they 
are  alfo  the  mofl  difficult  to  be  procured  in  a good  ftate  of  impref- 
fion,  from  the  great  fincnefs  and  clofenefs  of  the  lines  with  which 
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they  are  (haded.  Among  the  prints  of  the  matter  are  three,  viz.,  the 
Virgin  on  the  Clouds  (B.  47),  the  Virgin  Weeping  over  the  Body 
of  her  Son  (B.  34),  and  Philofophy  (B.  381),  which  are  of  fuch 
excellence  in  point  of  defign  and  expreffion  that  a few  writers  have 
fuppofed  them  to  have  been  wholly  engraved  by  Raphael,  as  well 
as  defigned  by  him. 

After  the  death  of  Raphael,  Marc  Antonio  engraved  chiefly 
from  the  defigns  of  Giulio  Romano.  The  works  of  this  period 
belong  to  the  third  divifion,  and  are,  as  a rule,  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  previous  epoch.  In  the  engravings  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
a grace  and  feeling  for  form  and  expreffion  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  former  ; the  drawing,  too,  is  more  correct : one  can  almoft, 
as  it  were,  take  hold  of  the  rounded  limbs  and  feel  them.  There 
is  not  any  laxity  in  the  management  of  the  burin  ; they  are,  in 
fa£t,  the  perfected  works  of  a matter.  In  the  pieces  of  the  present 
or  third  clafs — though  many  of  them  are  of  high  quality — we  feel 
that  the  extreme  grace  and  feeling  for  form,  the  careful,  delicate 
management  of  the  burin,  have  diminifhed,  and  that  in  many  in- 
ftances  hafte,  mannerifm,  and  mediocrity  have  begun  to  appear. 

It  is  believed  that  Marc  Antonio,  during  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  occafionally  etched  his  plates  up  to  a certain  point,  and 
then  finiflied  them  with  the  burin.  Paflavant  notes  the  following 
as  examples  of  fuch  mixed  method  : B.  162,  165,  253-255.  367, 
3 72>  43 1 5 435>  436-  (PajfI-  vo1-  vi-  P-  7 5 Nagler,  vol.  ii.  n.  2333, 
p.  847.) 

If  we  inquire  once  more  as  to  what  thofe  qualities  are  which 
have  allured  to  Marc  Antonio  fuch  high  rank  among  his  con- 
temporaneous engravers,  we  may  fay  with  Paflavant  that  they 
confift,  firftly,  in  a — 

‘ perfect  underftanding  of  drawing  originally  learnt  in  the  School  of  Francia, 
and  afterwards  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection  under  the  tutelage 
of  Raphael.  To  this,  Vafari  witneffes  when  he  mentions  the  drawings 
of  Marc  Antonio  after  the  frefcoes  of  the  Vatican  preferved  by  him  in 
the  book  of  drawings  of  the  great  matters,  and  to  which  he  io  often  alludes. 
Secondly,  in  the  expreffion  of  truth  and  life  which  he  knew  how  to  bellow 
on  the  heads  of  his  figures,  and  in  the  able  and  intelligent  exercife  of  the 
burin  which  he  managed  with  much  fimpliciry  and  freedom  in  a ftyle 
borrowed  from  Albert  Differ,  and  in  which  he  had  not  any  rival  either 
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among  his  contemporaries  or  the  Italian  engravers  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury who  followed  him.  To  thefe  prerogatives,  he  added  an  exquifite 
lenfe  of  the  flyle  of  the  mailers  whofe  compolitions  he  engraved,  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  give  that  delicacy  of  contour,  grace  of  form, 
and  depth  of  expreflion,  which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the  works  of 
Raphael,  and  in  which  refpefl  Marc  Antonio  has  remained  unrivalled  up 
to  the  prefent  day.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  9.) 

With  all  our  admiration  for  Marc  Antonio,  however,  we 
cannot  go  to  that  extreme  which  leads  fome  to  regard  him  as  the 
chief  of  engravers.  We  perceive  unqueftionably  in  his  works  an 
artiftic  Italian,  though  fomewhat  academic  beauty  of  drawing, 
form  and  expreflion,  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  He  has  a 
grace  of  his  own.  His  portrait  of  Aretino  proves  to  what  high 
excellence  of  technic  he  could  attain.  But  Diirer  was  before 
him  in  everything  but  grace,  and  that  Italian  feeling  for  flowing 
outlines  and  elegant  expreflion,  to  which  it  is  fcarcely  furprifing  a 
German  did  not  attain.  Diirer  was  a Shakefpeare,  a Michael 
Angelo,  a genius,  a creator  in  his  art ; Marc  Antonio  was  the 
Virgil  and  Horace  of  his  time.  The  one  held  the  wand  of  an 
enchanter  as  well  as  the  burin,  the  other  only  the  facile  crayon 
of  the  accomplifhed  artift.  In  refpeCl  to  technic  alfo  Diirer  fur- 
pafled  Raimondi — the  portrait  of  Aretino  by  the  latter  notwith- 
ftanding.  The  copy  of  Diirer’s  Knight  and  the  Lady  is  fine 
quoad  technic,  but  Diirer  in  one  fenfe  taught  Marc  Antonio, 
giving  him  fome  of  the  mod  important  leflons  in  work  and 
manipulation  he  could  receive  when  the  latter  fet  about  forging 
copies  of  Diirer’s  works.  Much  has  been  faid  about  Marc 
Antonio’s  Adam  and  Eve  (B.  1);*  it  has  been  called  ‘a  mod 
exquifite  production, ’ in  fa£t  fo  highly  has  it  been  regarded  that 
Raphael  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  critics  to  have  had  an  im- 
mediate hand  in  the  work  of  the  Eve.  Of  the  grace  and  fine  form 
in  it,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  nor  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  technic. 
But  befide  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Albert  Diirer,  it  is  merely  a 
formal  academic  grouping  of  two  ideal  figures,  and  compared  with 
that  piece  of  confummate  uglinefs  in  certain  details,  the  Adam' 
and  Eve  of  Rembrandt,  it  is  without  life,  fpirit,  and  intereft. 


* See  Vol.  I,  p.  1 ig. 
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This  opinion  may  fhock  many,  but  we  venture  to  exprefs  it.  As 
Mr.  Scott  has  remarked, — • 

* Marc  Antonio  was  very  great  in  drawing,  and  his  prints  have  the 
fingular  intereft  of  prelerving  to  us  Iketches  and  inventions  by  Raphael,  but 
otherwile  he  is  undillinguilhable  from  his  affiftants,  and  doubtlefs  availed 
himfelf  of  aid  from  various  hands  without  much  detriment  to  the  quality 
of  his  works.  His  prints  have  little  charm  of  texture  or  of  curious  mani- 
pulation. What  Raphael  required  was  not  executive  delicacy,  (Marc 
Antonio’s  works  done  entirely  by  himfelf,  had  this  to  a fingular  degree, 
but  they  foon  degenerated  into  a coarfer  and  lharper  manner,)  but  perfedt 
drawing,  and  this  he  would  try  to  infure  by  fupervifion.’ 

The  famenefs  of  ftyle  and  abfence  of  perfonal  charadleriftics  in 
technical  procedure,  which  marked  the  older  Italian  engravers 
prevail  among  the  workers  of  the  prefent  day. 

‘ We  remember,’  obferves  a writer  in  the  Saturday  Review,  March  21, 
1874,  ‘ to  have  feen  Tofchi  at  work  among  his  pupils  in  Parma,  on  the 
copper-plates  from  the  frefcoes  of  Correggio,  and  as  we  pafled  from  table  to 
table  fo  firmly  was  the  fchool  eftablifhed  in  its  ftyle  that  it  fometimes  became 
difficult  to  diftinguifh  between  the  mailer  and  the  fcholar.  Since  the  death 
of  Tofchi  we  have  revifited  the  fame  atelier,  and  can  teftify  that  its  prefent 
diredlor,  Signor  Raimondi,  has  fo  far  inherited  the  talent  and  traditions  of 
the  founder  as  to  tread  ftep  by  ftep  in  the  old  footprints.’ 

Bartfch  met  with  fo  many  pieces  of  the  Roman  School  which 
he  could  not  afiign  fpecifically  to  either  Marco  Antonio  or  his 
pupils,  Agoftini  Veneziano  and  Marco  da  Ravenna,  that  he 
defcribed  the  works  of  thefe  three  engravers  under  one  catalogue 
— vol.  xiv.  of  his  well-known  ‘ Peintre-Graveur.’ 

The  abfence  of  variety  of  texture  and  of  feeling  for  colour 
in  Marc  Antonio’s  engravings,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Du- 
pleffis,-  — 

‘ Marc  Antonio  reproduced  drawings  only  ; he  never  diredlly  addrefied 
himfelf  to  a painting  by  Sanzio.  This  mull  be  borne  in  mind,  becaufe 
the  prints  deftitute  of  pidlurefque  effedls  might  otherwife  incur  the  re- 
proach of  not  rendering  the  tone  of  original  paintings.  For  thofe,  how- 
ever, who  are  converfant  with  the  produdlions  of  Raphael,  this  remark  has 
but  little  importance.  Do  we  not  eafily  perceive  that  the  Poetry  engraved 
by  Raimondi  is  no  more  the  exail  reprefentation  of  the  frefco  of  the 
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Vatican  than  his  Saint  Cecilia  is  the  counterpart  of  the  painting  in  the 
gallery  at  Bologna  ? Raphael,  confidering  that  engraving  in  the  hands  of 
Marc  Antonio  was  not  fit  to  render  the  afpefts  of  his  paintings,  preferred 
to  confide  to  him  the  preparatory  fiudies  which  he  had  drawn  on  paper. 
In  doing  this,  Raphael  gave  another  proof  of  his  admirable  taft  and  ex- 
quifite  judgment.’  (Bibl.  2 2,  p.  68.) 

Great  as  Marc  Antonio  was  as  a draughtfman,  yet  in  fome 
inftances  his  hands  and  feet  are  very  badly  executed,  and  even 
the  heads  are  pieces  of  diftortion.  It  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
Roman  School,  that  while  the  general  drawing  and  feeling  for  the 
nude  are  commendable,  the  details  are  often  fuch  as  an  Academy 
probationer  would  be  afhamed  to  own  ; in  fad  a majority  of  the 
prints  of  the  Roman  School  fhould  be  looked  at  a fhort  diftance 
off,  the  poor  details  thus  become  loft  in  the  fine  general  effect. 

In  going  through  a collection  of  engravings  by  Albert  Durer 
one  never  tires,  never  feels  a famenefs  nor  want  of  intereft,  either 
in  fubjeCt  or  treatment.  Can  we  affirm  the  like  in  refpeCt  to  Marc 
Antonio  ? After  three  or  four  of  the  fine  volumes  in  the  B. 
M.  collection  have  been  examined,  have  we  not  had  fufficient  for 
one  fitting  ? And  does  not  this  hold  good  with  refpedt  to  moft 
of  the  Roman  School  as  well  as  of  its  head,  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi  ? We  feel  all  admiration  and  refpedt  for  their  general 
corredtnefs  of  form,  artiftic  feeling,  and  equablenefs  of  work, 
but  we  are  apt  to  lofe  intereft  in  their  famenefs,  in  their  monotony 
of  treatment  and  fubjeCt.  The  German  and  other  Northern 
Schools  rarely  tire,  for  with  their  themes  we  have  ufually  fome 
intereft  and  fympathy,  and  their  manipulation  is  attractive  both 
in  its  verfatility  and  power.  Nor  is  this  ftrange  ; for  we  can 
admire  under  a veil  only  the  fine  forms  of  Parnaffus  and  Olympus, 
the  unrealities  of  the  Fable,  and  a claffic  tranflation  of  the 
Chriftian  theme,  while  we  feize  at  once  the  imagery  and  live 
over  again  in  the  humanities  through  which  the  Northern  Schools 
of  engraving  have  fought  to  de^elope  the  fubjeCts  they  bring 
before  our  minds. 

‘ To  moft  of  us,  after  all  fteps  towards  it,  the  antique  world,  in  fpite  of 
its  in  ten  ft  outlines,  its  perfeCt  felf-expreffion,  fti  11  remains  faint  and  re- 
mote.’ (Pater’s  Hiltory  of  the  Renaifl'anee,  p.  148.) 
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Paflavant  afligns  308  pieces— including  a few  nielli — to  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi.  Which  of  thefe  fhould  the  colledtor  en- 
deavour to  procure  ? The  following  are  referred  to  as  more 
congenial  to  our  own  tafte.  T he  Adam  and  Eve  (B.  1,  PafT.  1)  ; 
God  appearing  to  Noah  (B.  3,  PafT.  3)  ; Jofeph  and  Potiphar’s 
Wife  (B.  g,  PafT.  4)  ; Maflacre  of  the  Innocents  without  the 
chicot  (B.  20,  PafT.  9).  The  latter  print  is  probably  the  mafter- 
piece  of  the  artift,  and  is  afiuredly  a beautiful  example  of  artiftic 
and  technical  work.  T here  are  two  well-known  varieties  of  the 
print,  the  one  juft  mentioned,  or  the  impreflion  without  the 
chicot  * and  B.  18  the  one  with  the  chicot. 

The  latter  is  confidered  by  Bartfch  as  the  work  of  Marc 
Antonio,  but  more  recent  authorities  regard  the  ftate  without  the 
chicot  only  as  his,  the  one  having  this  little  tree  being  thought  to 
be  a copy,  and — in  the  opinion  of  Paftavant — by  George  Pencz. 
M.  Delaborde,  however,  holds  an  oppofite  opinion.  (Notice 
Hiftorique  fur  le  Department  des  Eftampes,  &c.  Paris,  1875, 
p.  209,  n.  22.)  We  coincide  with  thofe  who  regard  the  im- 
preftion  without  the  chicot  as  being  the  finer  print.  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  of  the  higheft  degree  of  rarity,  the  few  which  exift 
having,  we  fufpedl,  become  cloiftered. 

The  Virgin  weeping  over  the  body  of  Chrift  (B.  35,  P.  14)  ; 
the  Virgin  on  the  Clouds  t (B.  47,  P.  20) ; Paul  Preaching  (B.  44, 
B.  17)  ; the  ‘ piece  of  five  Saints  ’ (B.  1 13,  P.  49)  ; Saint  Cecilia 
(B.  1 16,  P.  51)  ; the  Triumph  of  Titus  (B.  213,  P.  126)  ; Dido 
(B.  187,  P.  122)  ; Lucretia  (B.  192,  P.  123)  ; Cleopatra  (B.  199, 
P.  124)  ; the  Dance  of  Cupids  (B.  2x7,  P.  167)  ; Judgment  of 
Paris  (B.  245,  P.  13 7)  ; Parnaflus  (B.  247,  P.  128)  ; Aurora 
rifing  from  the  Sea  (B.  293,  P.  187);  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
(B.  295,  P.  190);  Venus  rifing  from  the  Bath  (B.  297,  P.  141); 
‘ Quos  Ego’  (B.  352,  p.  138)  (attributed  by  Cumberland  to 
Caraglio)  ; Prudence  (B.  371,  P.  200)  ; Poetry  (B.  382,  P.  204); 
a young  Female  watering  a Plant  (B.  383,  P.  227),  (attributed  by 

* A fttimpy  fir-tree  rifing  above  a fmall  group  of  foliage  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
hand  margin  of  the  plate.  The  word  chicot  drictly  means  a knotty  piece  of  the  top  of  a 
fir-tree,  in  Italian  falcetta. 

4 Of  this  print  four  diftindt  dates  were  Jhown  lately  by  Mr.  Reid  to  the  author,  and 
he  was  given  to  underdand  that  five  dates  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  and  of  the  Dido 
exided. 
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Paffavant  to  Beham),  Les  Grimpeurs  (B.  487,  P.  254),  and  B. 
3°5,  333,  345,  350,  and  489,  are  all  fine  examples  of  the  mailer. 

Beyond  moll,  however,  in  point  of  beauty  of  technic,  comes 
the  portrait  of  Aretino  after  Titian  (B.  513,  P.  277).  At  the 
Howard  fale,  in  1873,  a ‘ brilliant  proof  before  the  monogram, 
the  ornaments  in  the  cap,  and  the  third  and  following  lines  of  the 
infcription,’  was  fold  for  780/.  The  catalogue  continues — 

‘ only  one  other  impreflion  of  this  Hate  is  known,  which  is  depofited  in 
the  print-room  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  which,  until  the  difcovery  of 
this  fecond  proof,  was  always  confidered  unique.  The  paper  is  cut  away 
at  the  bottom,  but  fufficient  remains  to  prove  that  the  remaining  lines  are 
not  there.’ 

The  impreflion  which  was  fold  at  the  Brentano  audlion  in 
1870,  was  purchafed  by  the  Baron  Ed.  Rothfchild  for  5340  florins. 

The  feries  of  Small  Saints  is  noteworthy,  as  are  likewife  the 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  Arrange  compofition  known 
as  the  Sorcerer  and  Skeleton,  or  the  Stregozzo,  by  fome  attributed 
to  Agollino  di  Mufi. 

A Ample  tablet  without  any  mark  on  it  may  be  found  on  fome 
of  Marc  Antonio’s  pieces.  On  others  the  tablet  has  a monogram 
forming  M A F f\£p  • T he  monogram  exifis  on  other  pieces 
without  the  tablet.  On  a few  prints  a date  may  be  met  with. 
On  fome  pieces  there  are  not  any  marks  in  the  early  Hates,  but 
they  have  been  added  at  an  after  period  to  the  plates,  and  the 
monogram  has  been  appended  likewife  to  fpurious  engravings  with 
which  the  mailer  never  had  anything  to  do. 

The  collector  Ihould  be  made  aware  that  as  refpedls  Marc 
Antonio  it  is  more  difficult  to  procure  good  impreffions  than  it 
is  of  other  engravers  of  the  fame  date.  The  mafs  of  Marc 
Antonio’s  engravings  about  in  the  hands  of  fecond-rate  dealers, 
is  abfolutely  worthlefs.  Thofe  fpecimens  which  happen  to  be 
original  impreffions  from  untouched  plates,  are  but  lamentable 
ghofls  of  the  truth,  and  forcible  imprints  are  nothing  but  the 
coarfe  offspring  of  retouched,  reworked  plates.  For  anything 
at  all  defirable  in  the  way  of  impreflion  and  condition,  a high 
price  mull  be  paid.  At  the  fale  of  the  Hippifley  Colledlion  in 
1868,  the  Adam  and  Eve  brought  240/.,  the  Piece  of  Five  Saints 
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192/.;  the  Dance  of  Cupids,  144/.;  Judgment  of  Paris,  94/.; 
a Bacchanalian  Frieze,  160/.;  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  83/.; 
Galatea,  50 /.;  Philofophy,  50 /.;  Young  Female  with  cup  in  right 
hand,  40/.;  Three  Doctors,  30 /.;  Plague  of  Athens,  18/.  i8j.; 
Bather.  80/.  At  Baron  Marochetti’s  auction,  1868,  the  Adam 
and  Eve  realifed  136 /.;  God  appearing  to  Noah,  29/.;  Maflacre 
of  Innocents,  with  chicot , 40/.;  Delcent  from  Crofs,  36 /.;  Virgin 
weeping  over  body  of  Chrift,  41/.;  Notre  Dame  a l’Efcalier,  20/.; 
Virgin  on  the  Clouds,  35/.;  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence,  40/.; 
Saint  Cecilia,  51/.;  twenty-three  Small  Saints  in  a volume,  81/.; 
Triumph  of  Titus,  52/.;  Judgment  of  Paris,  80/.;  Two  Fauns 
carrying  a child  in  a bafket,  56/.;  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Mufes,  46/. ; 
Angels  of  Chigi  Gallery,  26/.;  Amadeus,  23 /.;  Man  with  two 
Trumpets,  48/.  ior.;  Philofophy,  24/.  ior.;  Three  Doctors,  24/.; 
and  the  Callolette,  33/.  ior. 

None  of  the  ?iielli  have  reached  us,  which  it  may  be  prefumed 
were  executed  by  Marc  Antonio  during  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  or  while  in  the  l'chool  of  Francia.  About  half-a-dozen 
pieces  regarded  of  this  character  which  were  engraved  when  he 
was  at  Rome  are  preferved  in  public  collections.  A defcription 
of  thefe  may  be  found  in  PalTavant. 

Marc  Antonio  copied  nearly  eighty  pieces  of  Albert  Diirer; 
fome  of  his  copies  are  fpecimens  of  very  good  work,  others  are 
the  reverie.  He  feledted  chiefly  the  more  famous  Diirer  wood- 
cuts  to  follow.  An  account  of  nearly  feventy  of  thefe  copies 
may  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Bartfch,  and  details 
of  the  remainder  in  the  fixth  volume  of  PalTavant. 

Next  to  Marc  Antonio  in  importance  comes, — 


Agostino  di  Musi  (or  A.  Veneziano).  Born,  Venice, 
circa  1490.  Working  up  to  1536. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiv. ; PalT.  vol.  vi.  p.  49  ) 

The  earlieft  precife  information  we  have  of  this  mafter  is 
to  the  effedi:  that  he  was  working  at  Venice  in  1514,  for  he 
had  then  copied  certain  prints  of  Giulio  Campagnola,  Diirer, 
and  others,  and  placed  this  date  on  fome  of  his  copies.  In  1515 
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he  went  to  Florence,  and  the  year  following  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  a pupil  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  gradually  attained  fuch 
excellence  that  a few  critics  have  placed  him  on  an  equality  with 
his  mafter,  a pofition,  however,  he  is  not  by  more  general 
confent  and  right  appreciation  permitted  to  hold.  Perhaps  be- 
tween a few  of  the  better  pieces  of  A.  di  Mufi  and  fome  prints 
of  Marc  Antonio  which  are  not  of  the  higheft  quality,  there  may 
not  be  much  difparity,  but  on  the  whole  Marc  Antonio  was,  in 
a twofold  fenfe,  A.  di  Mufi’s  mafter.  In  two  pieces,  viz.,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  with  Androclus  (B.  196),  and  La  Carcaffe  or 
Lo  Stregozzo  (B.  426),  Marc  Antonio  and  A.  di  Mufi  have  been 
thought  by  fome  to  have  worked  conjointly,  while  others  have 
afcribed  the  engravings  in  queftion  either  to  Marc  Antonio  or  to 
his  pupil  feparately.*  The  latter  never  attained  to  the  perfection 
of  Marc  Antonio  ; he  is  often  very  unequal  in  his  work,  his  lines 
being  fometimes  very  meagre,  at  others,  ftrong,  and  even  coarfe. 
We  muft  fay  this,  however,  in  his  favour,  viz.  that  the  intereft 
felt  in  going  through  a feries  of  Agoftino  di  Mufi’s  prints  is  not 
fo  apt  to  leffen  as  when  doing  the  fame  with  the  works  of  Marc 
Antonio.  We  continue  more  in  fympathy  with  the  fubjeCts  of 
the  former  artift,  though  we  recognife  the  want  of  that  graceful 
feeling  and  technic  which  are  prefent  in  the  latter. 

About  1523  A.  di  Mufi  joined  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna  in 
engraving  fuch  compofitions  of  Raphael  as  had  not  already  been 
engraved  by  Marc  Antonio.  It  is  fuppofed  that  they  likewife 
aftociated  with  them  other  and  lefs  able  workmen  in  this  office, 
as  prints  of  their  fchool  and  charaCler  are  known  which  are  fo 
inferior  in  technic,  that  they  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  either 
A.  di  Mufi  or  Marco  da  Ravenna. 

The  fack  of  Rome  in  1527,  which  drove  Marc  Antonio  away 
ruined,  and  coft  Marco  Dente  his  life,  would  feem  to  have  been 
lefs  hard  upon  A.  di  Mufi,  for  though  he  is  confidered  to  have 
fought  refuge  in  Mantua  with  Giulio  Romano,  he  returned  in 
1528  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  work  as  late  as  1536,  at 
leaft  this  is  the  lateft  date  to  be  found  on  his  prints.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  engraved  a confiderable  number  of 

* Refer  to  Delaborde’s  ‘Notice  Hiftorique,’  etc.,  p.  217.  n.  34,  mentioned  under 
Appendix  A. 
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portraits,  antique  ftatues,  bas-reliefs,  vafes,  etc.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  died  in  1540,  but  the  exact  period  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Between  180  and  rgo  pieces  may  be  affigned  to  A.  di  Mufi. 
Of  thefe  about  half  have  on  them  the  initials  AV — occafionally  in 
a tablet — the  A being  in  a few  inftances  of  Gothic  form  Some- 
times a date  is  prefent  ranging  from  1514  to  1536. 

As  examples  of  the  mafter  we  may  adduce  Venus  in  the 
Workfhop  of  Vulcan  (B.  349,  p.  50),  Ananias  ftruck  Dead  (B. 
42,  P.  16),  Iphigenia  recognifing  Oreftes  (B.  194,  P.  35),  the 
Emperor  and  Warrior  (B.  196,  P.  36),  previoufly  referred  to;  a 
Woman  carrying  a Child  (B.  450,  P.  10c)  ; a Woman  with  Eggs 
(B.  453,  P.  101);  Man  with  a flute  and  Book  or  Man  with  a 
Lyre  (B.  454,  P.  102). 

Agoftino  di  Mufi  had  two  relatives,  engravers,  the  one  a 
brother,  Lorenzo  di  Mufi  (1535)  ; the  other  Giulio  di  Mufi  (1554), 
either  his  nephew  or  foil.  The  article  on  A.  di  Mufi,  in  Nagler, 
vol.  i.  n.  1423,  fliould  be  confulted. 


Marco  Dente  (or  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna).  Born, 
Ravenna, ? died,  Rome,  152 7. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiv.  ; Paff.  vol.  vi.  p.  67.) 

Of  this  eminent  pupil  of  Marc  Antonio  we  know  little  more 
than  his  works.  He  is  believed  to  have  fprung  from  a patrician 
family — Dente  of  Ravenna  ; to  have  been  induced  by  A.  di  Mufi 
to  take  up  the  graver  ; to  have  become  clofely  aflociated  with  him 
at  Rome,  in  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio,  in  engraving  the  works 
of  Raphael,  and  to  have  loft  his  life  at  the  facking  of  Rome  by 
the  Spaniards,  in  1527.  On  one  piece  only,  the  Laocoon  (B. 
353,  P.  48),  does  the  name  of  the  mafter  occur  in  full,  and  the 
earlieft  date  on  his  works  is  1515. 

Marco  Dente  figned  his  pieces  varioufly  : on  fome  is  a mono- 
gram, forming  RS  ; on  others  is  a Dj  or  an  R,  or  a mark  like 

R 

‘ As  a rule,’  writes  Paflavant,  ‘ Marco  Dente  is  feen  only  to  advantage 
when  he  copies  the  engravings  of  his  mafter,  whofe  beauty  of  drawing  and 
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delicacy  of  burin  he  did  not  pofiefs.  In  both  thefe  refpefts  he  is  often 
ftiff  and  inferior  to  Agoftino  Veneziano.’  (p.  68.) 

The  writer  juft  quoted  afcribes  fixty-five  pieces  to  Marco 
Dente.  Of  thefe  the  following  may  be  fpeeially  referred  to. 
The  Large  Print  of  the  MalTacre  of  the  Innocents,  after  Baccio 
Bandinelli  (B.  21,  P.  3)  ; Sacrifice  of  Noah  (B.  4,  P.  r)  ; Venus 
on  the  Sea  (B.  323.  P.  31);  Venus  and  Cupid  on  Dolphins  (B. 
324,  P.  32)  j Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pfyche  (B.  327,  P.  71). 


Giovanni  Jacopo  Caraglio  (or  Jacobus  Veronensis). 
Born,  Verona,  end  of  fifteenth  century  ; died,  Parma,  circa 
I570i 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  61  ;) 

Was  a highly  efteemed  member  of  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio, 
if  not  an  immediate  pupil  of  that  mafter.  He  went  early  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  working  in  the  manner  of  Marc 
Antonio,  and  attained  confiderable  repute.  For  a time  he  aban- 
doned the  graver  for  gem-cutting  and  analogous  work.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Polifh  court  of  King  Sigmund  the  Firft,  but  returned 
to  Parma  fhortly  after  1558.  He  is  confidered  not  to  have  engraved 
much  on  copper  after  1539  ; at  any  rate  all  his  known  pieces  are 
fuppofed  to  be  anterior  to  this  time. 

About  feventy  pieces  are  attributed  to  Caraglio.  Two  of 
them  bear  the  date  1526.  Some  of  them  have  the  cyphers  9k  -jvr 
on  them.  ‘ The  prints  of  Caraglio,’  obferves  Bartfch,  ‘ though 
unequal  in  execution,  exhibit  in  general  the  work  of  a neat,  deli- 
cate, and  facile  burin,  nearly  all  have  the  merit  of  correct  drawing, 
and  are  full  of  tafte  and  grace.’ 

The  fine  print  known  as  the  ‘ Ouos  Ego  ’ (B.  xiv.  p.  264, 
n.  352),  reprefenting  Neptune  calming  the  tempeft  which  TEolus 
has  raifed  to  deftroy  Aeneas’  fleet,  is  ufually  attributed  to  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi. 

‘ Yet  I do  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  there  is  nothing  that  at  all  refembles 
Marc  Antonio’s  ftyle  in  it,  whilft  it  in  many  points  correfponds  with  the 
bell  ftyle  ofCaraglius,  particularly  that  of  the  Fortitude  on  the  rock  fo  juftly 
attributed  to  that  mafter,  who,  in  his  beft  works,  comes  very  near  his  in- 
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ftruftor.  . . . This  print  is  truly  fine,  efpecially  the  Neptune  and  Sea 
horfes,  and  worthy  of  a great  mailer,  but  the  merit  of  the  engraving  belongs 
chiefly  to  Caraglius,  and  in  the  (ky  a part  is  like  Bonafoni-  Why  it  has 
been  given  to  Mare  Antonio  I could  never  learn.  It  has  no  monogram, 
and  Caraglius  was  fhy  of  marks.  A great  but  model!  engraver  as  well  as 
fine  artift,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word.’  (Cumberland,  Bibl  14,  p.  489.) 

Reference  may  be  made  to  Nagler  (vol.  i.  n.  1539)  for  further 
information  concerning  this  mafter. 


Thf.  Master  of  the  Die.  Working  at  Rome  from  1532  to 

I55°- 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  1 8 1 .) 

A confiderable  number  of  fine  prints  have  reached  us  evi- 
dently by  one  of  the  more  reputable  members  of  the  fchool  of 
Marc  Antonio,  which  bear  the  device  of  a fmall  die,  on  which  is 
fometimes  placed  the  letter  B? — thus,  ^ . Four  pieces  having 
the  letters  BV,  and  not  any  die,  and  a few  others  without  any 
letters  or  mark,  have  been  affigned  to  the  fame  engraver,  who  is 
ufually  known  as  c The  Mafter  of  the  Die.’  Some  of  thefe  prints 
bear  the  dates  1532  and  1533,  and  a portrait  of  Pope  Julius  the 
Third,  who  reigned  from  1550  to  1555,  leads  to  the  conclufion 
that  the  engraver  muft  have  continued  to  work  up  to  this  period. 

But  who  was  the  ‘Mafter  of  the  Die?’  Various  furmifes 
have  been  formed,  yet  in  truth  all  are  unfatisfadlory.  He  has  been 
called  the  ‘ Old  Beatricius  Venetianus.’  He  has  been  taken  for 
a Giovanni  Francefco  Zabello,  a Bebelleus  Bergamenfis,  Baftiano 
Vini,  Bernard  van  Orley,  and  for  Barthel  Beham  a Niirnbergian, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftudied  under  Marc  Antonio  in  Rome 
and  Bologna.  Cumberland  (p.  195)  held  the  opinion  that  thofe 
pieces  which  have  the  Die  with  a B on  it,  were  early  works  of 
Marc  Antonio,  after  the  defigns  of  Baldaffare  Peruzzi.  Other 
writers  have  fuppofed  the  die  to  be  a rebus  on  the  artift’s  name, 
and  fo  have  called  him  Dadi  or  Dado.  That  he  was  a Vene- 
tian is  equally  clear  to  others,  from  the  V on  fome  of  his  pieces. 
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The  truth  is,  we  do  not  know  anything  for  certain  of  the  perfonal 
hiftory  of  the  artift. 

‘ The  prints  of  the  Matter  of  the  Die  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  it 
mutt  be  allowed  that  the  drawing  is  generally  correct  and  the  technic  good. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  matter  is,  that  he  makes  his  figures 
too  fhort,  their  heads  too  large,  and  the  arms  and  legs  too  robuft.  In  other 
refpefts  his  burin  approaches  that  of  Marc  Antonio,  of  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  a difciple.  In  the  “ Hiftory  of  Pfyche  ” there  are  feveral 
pieces  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  works  of  that  excellent  engraver.  Com- 
pared with  Agoftino  Vencziano  he  is,  we  think,  to  be  preferred  to  him. 
It  is  certain  that  in  his  drawing  he  was  fuperior  to  the  latter,  and  that  he 
worked  with  a firmer  burin.’  (Bartfch,  p.  182.) 

A fine  fet  of  the  Hiftory  of  Pfyche  conftitutes  a very  fatif- 
fadtory  example  of  the  Mafter.  Some  writers  have  attributed 
this  work  (B.  vol.  xv.  p.  21 1,  n.  39-70)  to  Marc  Antonio,  fo 
excellent  are  certain  pieces  of  the  feries.  Cumberland  writes — 

£ I have  a decided  opinion  that  the  riddle  of  this  mafter  [the 
prints  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche]  is  difcovered,  and  that  they  are  (with  the 
exception  of  what  Auguftino  executed  for  him)  all  of  them  etched  by 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  from  the  defigns  of  Balthafar  Peruzzi,  long  before 
he  had  acquired  that  Ikill  with  the  graver,  which  enabled  him  to  follow 
with  fo  matterly  a hand  the  fine  outlines  of  Raphael.’  (Bibl.  14,  p.  194.) 

According  to  Vafari  and  Paflavant,  the  original  compofitions 
of  this  feries  were  by  Michel  Coxcie.  (See  Pali.  vol.  vi.  p.  IOO, 
n.  39-70. 

The  Virgin  crowned  by  Chrift*  (B.  9);  the  Bearing  the  Crofs 
(B.  2);  Chrift  on  the  Tomb  (B.  5);  Venus  removing  a Thorn 
( B.  16);  Jupiter  and  Ganymede  (B.  25);  and  fiEneas  faving 
Anchifes  (B.  72),  are  pieces  worthy  of  feledtion.  In  B,  25  a clofe 
approach  is  made  to  the  manner  of  Marc  Antonio. 

Giulio  Bonasone.  Born,  Bologna,  circa  1510 ; died,  Rome, 

circa  1580. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  103.) 

This  mafter  was  a pupil  of  Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  afterwards  imi- 
tating the  ftyle  of  Marc  Antonio.  He  has  executed  fome  good 

* For  an  interefting  difcovery  recently  made  known  in  connexion  with  this  print,  fee 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  July  1873,  p.  88. 
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prints,  but  which,  though  often  effective  at  firft  fight,  on  clofer 
infpedtion  exhibit  an  inferiority  of  technic  and  {lighter  knowledge 
of  the  engraver’s  art  greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
beyond  that  evinced  in  the  works  of  the  mafters  already  men- 
tioned. With  fome  collectors  Bonafone  has  been  in  high  repute, 
and  Cumberland  fpeaks  of  him  with  much  fervour  and  detail,  but 
Duchefne  remarks, — 

‘ he  never  acquired  either  a delicate  or  fcientific  technic.  He  appears  to 
have  defired  to  reprefent  fubjefts  interefting  by  their  compofition  rather 
than  figures  corredtly  drawn.  He  neglefted  the  accelfories  likewife,  which 
gives  to  his  pieces  a drynefs  often  but  little  agreeable.’  (Defcriptions, 
&c.,  ed.  1855,  P-  43-) 

More  than  350  pieces  are  defcribed  by  Bartfch.  On  Bona- 
fone’s  prints  his  name  in  full  is  fometimes  prefent,  in  other 
inftances  Julio  B.,  or  IB,  or  | B.  F,  may  be  feen.  Bonafone 
occafionally  employed  the  monogram  | V B with  a mark  over  it 

l\£.  IB  . The  earlieft  date  to  be  found  on  his  prints  is  1 53 1 J 
the  moll  recent,  1574.  In  reference  to  the  works  of  this  maker, 
Cumberland  (Bibl.  14)  may  be  confulted. 


Enea  (or  /Eneas)  Vico.  Born,  Parma,  1523  ; died,  Parma, 

I567- 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  2/5.) 

En.  Vico  was  not  only  an  able  draughtfman  but  was  a culti- 
vator of  Science,  and  in  particular  of  numifmatics.  He  went  at 
an  early  age  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  atelier  of  Tomafo  Barlacchi, 
an  engraver  as  well  as  a publifher  of  prints. 

Enea  Vico  tried  to  feleCl  fome  particular  ftyle  that  he  might 
follow,  and  fucceffively  imitated  the  manners  of  A.  di  Mufi, 
Caraglio,  Bonafone,  and  of  Marc  Antonio.  At  an  after  period 
this  maker  worked  at  Florence  and  Venice.  Pafiavant  fuggefts 
that  it  was  not  until  1550  that  En.  Vico  formed  a fpecial  method 
of  his  own,  in  which  be  combined  much  delicacy  of  execution  with 
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fine  and  clofely  laid  lines,  fometimes  giving  to  his  prints  a certain 
metallic-like  afpeCL 

According  to  Cumberland  (op.  cit.  p.  398)  on  ftudying  his 
works  we  may  perceive  that— 

‘ he  was  working  from  a flight  walhed  drawing,  as  in  the  Vulcan,  in  others, 
from  a finifhed  defign,  as  in  the  Entombment  after  RafFael,  and  with  greater 
care  as  to  the  cut  of  his  graver  when  copying  the  antique,  as  in  the  Graces. 
His  Medals  of  the  Emprefles,  accompanied  by  their  biography,  are  alfo 
completed  with  a precifion  that  would  do  credit  to  Raimondi,  and  his 
frontifpiece  to  that  work  has  never  been  rivalled.  Like  Baptifta  Franco, 
he  loved  a curled  ftroke,  but  he  poflefled  more  clearnefs  and  a finer  termi- 
nation of  lines  as  well  as  greater  variety  in  his  effefts.’ 

Pieces  illuftrative  of  En.  Vico’s  own  ftyle  are  B.  18,  254, 
255,  407-416,  and  418.  He  was  very  productive,  not  lefs  than 
503  pieces  being  afcribed  to  him  by  Pafiavant.  The  dates  to  be 
met  with  on  them  range  from  1541  to  1560.  A monogram  form- 
ing the  letters  PE  with  a V following  occafionally  on  a tablet,  are 
to  be  found  on  fome  prints,  while  on  others  AENjAEN.V.F. 
may  be  feen.  More  frequently  the  name  is  given  in  full.  The 
Leda  (B.  25)  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mafter’s  more  fuccefsful 
works. 


Giovanni  Battista  Mantuano  (or  Gio.  Bat.  Ghisi,  or 
Gio.  Bat.  Scultore).  Born,  Mantua,  1503;  died,  Mantua, 
1 5 7 5 ■ 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  373.) 

In  the  hiftory  of  Italian  engraving  there  has  been  handed  down 
a Mantuan  family  of  four  artifts  known  as  the  ‘ GhisisP  Of  this 
family  it  has  been  ufual  to  confider  Giovanni  as  the  head,  Giorgio 
G as  his  fon,  or  brother,  or  nephew;  Adamo  G.  as  Giovanni’s 
fon,  and  Diana  Ghisi  as  Giovanni’s  daughter. 

Recent  refearches  have  tended  to  fhow  that  there  is  much 
error  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Gio- 
vanni Bat.  Mantuano  was  not  aGhifi,  but  that  his  family  name 
was  Scultore,  or  De  Scultori.  Others  have  aflociated  him  with 
Giov.  Bat.  Bertano  or  Britano  of  Mantua.  Adamo  and  Diana 
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are  believed  to  have  been  his  children,  and  therefore  not  of  the 
Ghifi  family.  Giorgio  G.  is  allowed  to  have  been  a true  Ghifi, 
and  to  have  had  a brother — Theodoro  Ghisi — a painter  ; both 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  pupils  of  Giulio  Romano.  This  quef- 
tion  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Ghifi  family  is  an  involved  one,  and 
we  muff  refer  for  details  to  Nagler  (iii.  nn.  185,  1995),  and  to  the 
fixth  volume  of  Paffavant. 

Sufficient  here  to  fay  that  there  are  about  twenty  Italian  en- 
gravings, having  the  general  characters  of  the  Marc  Antonio,  or 
Roman  School,  about  them,  in  part  bearing  the  fignature,  ‘ I.  B. 
Mantuanus,’  other  pieces  having  ‘ I.  G.  Mantuanus,’  or  IBM, 

I B .M ' Sometimes  the  name  is  followed  by  ‘ Sculptor,’  which 
fome  critics,  inftead  of  regarding  as  fynonymous  with  fculpfit , 
have  looked  on  as  a family  name,*  bating  their  opinion  on  fome 
mortuary  archives  of  the  time  extant.  (See  Paff.  vol.  vi.)  The 
dates  on  thefe  pieces  range  from  1536  to  1540.  Their  author, 
Giov.  Bat.  Mant.,  is  iuppoled  to  have  taken  up  the  graver  for  a 
limited  period  only.  He  imitated  the  fryles  of  l\  arc  Antonio 
and  of  the  Matter  of  the  Die.  His  technic  is  dry  and  deficient  of 
care  in  the  half-tones,  but  the  drawing,  particularly  of  the  nude,  is 
to  be  commended.  One  of  the  matter’s  chief  pieces  is  a large  one, 
after  Giulio  Romano,  with  numerous  figures  in  it,  viz.  the  Sally 
of  the  Trojans  againft  the  Greeks  (B.  20).  It  has  on  it  the  date 
1538.  Hercules  ftrangling  Antaeus  (B.  12)  is  likewife  note- 
worthy. 

Adamo  Ghisi  (Scultore)  Mantuano.  Born,  Mantua,  1530? 

died, ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  417.) 

Suppofed  to  have  been  a relative  of  the  foregoing  matter.  The 
dates  to  be  met  with  on  his  pieces  range  from  1566  to  1577,  but 
Adamo  G.  would  appear  to  have  commenced  engraving  much 
earlier  than  the  firtt  date,  and  ‘ if  the  engraved  title  of  the  Figures 
of  Michael  Angelo,  with  the  year  1585,  be  really  by  him  as  the 
catalogue  of  the  Sternberg  Collection  (no.  2104)  indicates,  Adamo 
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mull  have  lived  much  longer  than  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed.’ 
(PalT.  vol.  vi.  p.  140.)  Adamo  appears  to  have  refided  for  fome 
time  at  Rome,  and  to  have  imitated  the  technic  of  Giorgio  G.,  but 
was  not  fo  good  as  the  latter  engraver  either  in  his  drawing  or  his 
work. 

About  130  pieces  are  afcribed  to  Adamo  Ghifi,  the  majority 
being  after  the  defigns  of  Giulio  Romano.  The  cypher  is 


Diana  Ghisi  (Scultore)  Mantuana.  Born,  Mantua,  circa 
1 5 3 5 5 died, ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  432.) 

Conlidered  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Battilla 
G.,  before  mentioned.  Her  prints  bear  dates  ranging  from  1581 
to  1588,  fome  of  them  having  been  executed  in  Rome.  About 
1579  Diana  G.  married  the  architect  and  fculptor,  Francefco  Ric- 
ciarelli,  of  Volterrano,  after  which  Ihe  occafionally  added  to  her 
own  baptifmal  name  the  family  name  of  her  hulband.  Vafari 
fpeaks  of  her  as  ‘ graziola  fanciulla.’ 

Sixty  pieces  are  attributed  to  Diana  Ghifi.  In  a few  inftances 
the  word  ‘ Diana’  alone  is  on  her  prints,  more  generally  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  inculcbat , or  Mantuana , js} . In  her  piece  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine  (B.  27),  the  effedt  is  very  good, 
but,  remarks  Bartfch,  c on  11’eft  pas  bien  allure  que  ce  foit  effec- 
tivement  fon  ouvrage.’ 


Giorgio  Ghisi  Mantuano.  Born,  Mantua,  1520;  died, 
Mantua,  1582. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xv.  p.  384.) 

This  engraver  was  the  moll  eminent  of  the  members  of  the 
comprehenfive  family  of  the  Ghifis.  Originally  a pupil  of  G. 
Romano,  he  was  early  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  work, 
developing  the  compofitions  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  G. 
Romano,  and  others.  As  a draughtfman  he  attained  marked 
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eminence,  apparently  being  inoft  influenced  by  the  ftyle  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

c In  the  works  of  his  early  years  the  forms  of  his  figures  hand  fharply 
out ; the  mufcles  and  the  light  parts  are  almoft  always  only  in  outline,  the 
countenances  are  unattradlive,  and  the  fubordinate  work  is  negledled.  He 
then  handled  the  burin  with  great  freedom,  not  troubling  himfelf  about  its 
regular  difpofition.  At  a later  period  he  fell  into  quite  an  oppofite  practice. 
He  now  perfedled  his  work,  elaborating  the  more  fubordinate  portions.  His 
ftroke  is  regular  and  tender,  his  contours  are  blended,  the  forms  of  his  figures 
rounded,  and  gradually  dots  take  the  place  of  free  fmall  lines  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  any  previous  mailer.  The  bell  pieces  of  his  fecond  period 
may  be  examined  fide  by  fide  with  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio,  but 
we  cannot  fubfcribe  the  judgment  of  Milizia,  viz.  that  the  hard  and  un- 
yielding graver  of  Marc  Antonio  became  pliant  and  tender  in  Ghifi’s  hands. 
Even  the  moll  carefully  executed  pieces  of  the  latter  are  not  entirely  free 
from  hardnefs,  and  are  deficient  in  due  gradation  of  tone.’  (Nagler,  vol. 
iii.  n.  185.) 

Seventy  pieces  are  afcribed  to  Giorgio  Ghisi,  on  twenty- 
five  of  which  dates  occur,  ranging  from  1540  to  1578.  On 
fome  the  name  in  full  occurs ; on  others  Georgius  Man- 
tuanus,  or  G.  Mant,  or  only  G SVI  F-  In  fome  inftances  may  be 
obferved  the  capital  letter  Q and  a monogram,  forming  GNF. 

Probably  as  good  examples  of  Giorgio  Ghifi’s  talents  may  be 
found  in  his  feries  of  fix  pieces  after  the  paintings  of  Michael  An- 
gelo in  the  angles  of  the  Siftine  Chapel  (B.  17-22),  or  in  his  feries 
of  four  after  Primaticcio  (B.  36-39),  as  among  any  of  his  works. 

The  Dream  of  Raphael  IB.  67),  the  Birth  of  Memnon  (B. 
57),  the  School  of  Athens  (B.  24),  the  Difpute  of  the  Sacrament 
(B.  23),  are  reckoned  fome  of  his  more  important  prints. 

The  colleflor  may  flop  without  much  lofs  at  the  Ghifi  family 
when  fupplying  his  cabinet  with  examples  of  the  purer  burinifts  of 
the  Italian  fchool.  To  extend  his  refearches  would  involve  him 
in  an  almoft  unlimited  range,  embracing  many  mailers  of  inferior 
c Grafter,  with  but  few  of  repute  when  compared  with  thofe 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  There  are  ttill  fome  Italian 
engravers,  however,  to  whom  we  have  to  direft  fpecial  attention 
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but  thefe  we  have  chofen  to  keep  together,  and  regard  as  rather 
etchers  than  burinifts. 

The  perfection  of  the  Italian  fchool  of  burin  engraving  is  to  be 
feen  through  Marc  Antonio  in  its  Roman  branch,  the  reputation 
of  which  continued  to  be  maintained  by  Agoftino  di  Mufi,  Marco 
Dente  da  Ravenna,  G.  J.  Caraglio,  and  the  Matter  of  the  Die. 
But  after  thefe  engravers  its  preftige  began  to  wane,  for  though  in 
the  works  of  fome  of  the  followers  of  Giulio  Romano  and  of  the 
Mantuan  fchool,  the  art  of  engraving  was  often  praCtifed  to  con- 
siderable advantage,  yet  it  mutt  be  confefled,  that  Bonafone,  Enea 
Vico,  and  the  Ghifis,  with  all  their  ability,  too  often  gave  evidence 
that  the  art  had  palled  its  meridian,  that  its  liar  had  culminated. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio,  or 
following  it,  and  with  the  Mantuan  party,  were  other  mailers, 
who,  though  occalionally  producing  fome  tolerable  work,  made  the 
diftance  Hill  greater  between  them  and  Marc  Antonio  and  his 
fcholars.  Such  were  Nicolo  Beatrizet,  Nicolo  della  Cafa,  Cefare 
Reverdino,  Giulio  Sanuto,  Mario  Cartaro  (Marius  Kartarus),  Giov. 
Battifta  Franco,  Martino  Rota,  Cherubino  Alberti,  Cornelius  Cort, 
and  Antonio  Tempefta. 

Befides  the  works  of  thefe  engravers  exift  numerous  prints  of 
this  period  belonging  to  mailers  of  monograms,  and  marks  ; like- 
wife  many  anunvmous  pieces,  nor  Ihould  the  rather  extenfive 
feries  of  works,  of  the  anonymous  fcholars  of  the  fchool  of  Marc 
Antonio  preceding  them  be  forgotten. 

The  Sixth  volume  of  PalTavant,  and  the  14,  16,  17  vols.  of 
Bartlch,  may  be  referred  to  concerning  the  above  and  other  well- 
known  names,  as  alfo  relative  to  the  Italian  mailers  of  the  School 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  F.  Prima- 
ticcio  (Ital.)  ; F.  Thiry  de  Deventer  ; Antonio  Fantuzzi  da 
Trento  (Ital.);  Dom.  del  Barbieri  di  Firenze  (Ital.);  G.  Du- 
moullier,  and  the  mailer  of  the  initials  I V B = 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

THE  CHIEF  ETCHERS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Chief  Etchers  of  the  Italian  Schools,  illuftrated  by 

e s •— Parmigiano,  Meldolla  (Schiavone  ?),  Annibale  Carracci, 
Guido  Reni,  Cantarini,  Scarfello,  the  Siranis,  Della  Bella, 
Caltiglione,  Canaletto. 

££ — Jofe  de  Ribera. 

SEVERAL  of  the  Italian,  like  the  German  engravers,  early 
employed  on  fome  of  their  plates  more  or  lels  of  the  etching 
procefs  in  carrying  forward  their  work.  From  Domenico  Cam- 
pagnola  (Senior  acc.  Pafiavant,  Junior  acc.  Nagler,  anted , p.  125) 
having  been  confidered  the  author  of  an  etched  landfcape  in  the 
Malafpina  collection,  the  erroneous  opinion  has  prevailed  with 
fome  that  this  mafter  was  the  inventor  of  the  etching  procefs. 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  as  we  before  Rated,  had  recourfe  to 
it  in  fome  of  his  later  pieces,  and  Cumberland  afferts  that  both 
Raphael  and  Titian  have  left  us  examples  of  work  with  a 
mordant  on  copper  (Bibl.  14,  pp.  205,  384,  450.) 


Francesco  Maria  Mazzola  (or  Mazzuoli  or  Parmigiano). 
Born,  Parma,  1503  ; died,  Cafalmaggiore,  1540  ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xvi.  p.  3); 

Was  undoubtedly  the  firft  Italian  engraver  who  adopted  etching 
as  a procefs  intended  to  be  complete  in  it f elf  and  who  uled  the 
needle  and  point  with  freedom,  and  occafionally  with  much  ability. 
Th  is  mult  be  conceded,  but  the  opinion  that  Parmigiano  was  the 
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inventor  of  etching  cannot  be  maintained  fuccefsfully  for  a 
moment  (anted,  p.  I ). 

It  is  doubtful  how  many  pieces  of  Parmigiano’s  etching 
have  reached  us,  but  on  one  alone,  and  this  in  a certain  ftate 
only,  does  the  mark  F M.  F.  occur  (Nag.  ii.  n.  2289).  At  one 
period  feveral  of  the  works  of  Andrea  Meldolla  (called  alfo  Schia- 
vone),  and  certain  pieces  having  the  fignature  F P>  were  wrongly 
afcribed  to  Parmigiano.  Probably  not  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen 
pieces  by  this  artift  are  known  to  collectors.  Bartfch  refers  to 
fifteen,  two  of  which  (B.  9 and  15)  are  in  the  opinion  of  fome 
critics  fpurious.  Three  others  genuine  may  be  added  to  Bartfch’s 
lift.  As  regards  this  mafter  to  every  one  muft  be  obvious 

‘ the  difficulty  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  firft  prints.  His  plates  are  fcratched  in 
with  the  point,  and  being  fometimes  not  well  corroded  with  the  aqua  fortis, 
they  are  retouched  with  the  graver  without  much  delicacy  of  execution. 
From  his  inexperience  in  the  procefs,  his  earlieft  etchings  are  feldom  clear 
or  perfect,  though  fome  of  thofe  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are 
greatly  fuperior.  Thefe  defeats,  however,  are  amply  eompenfated  by  the 
tafteful  arrangement  of  his  fubjeffs  and  the  fpirit  and  animation  of  his  de- 
fign.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  fine  impreffions  of  his  prints,  as  the 
plates  have  been  much  retouched,  and  have  been  frequently  copied.  The 
originals  are  diilinguifhabie  by  the  fuperior  expreffion  in  the  heads,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  outline.’  (Bryan.) 

The  Annunciation  (B.  1)  is  a beautiful  little  piece  which  with 
the  Entombment  (B.  5),  and  Cupid  Sleeping  (B.  xi.),  may  be  fe- 
lected  as  examples  of  the  mafter.  Judith  (B.  1)  and  B.  6 and  10 
are  alfo  noteworthy.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  Temple  (B.  7)  is  conftdered  by  Cumberland  to  have 
been  etched  by  Raphael,  who  gave  ‘ his  own  portrait  or  at  leaft 
coftume  of  hair  to  the  Apoftle  himfelf — there  is  an  opinion  that 
the  beggar  kneeling  and  refting  on  his  ftaff  in  the  left-hand  corner 
is  Parmigiano’s  own  portrait.’ 

The  retouched  rebitten  plate  (B.  7)  was  employed  afterwards 
in  a chiarolcuro,  it  being  made  to  furnifh  the  outlines  and  fhadows, 
over  which  were  worked  the  half  tones  and  high  lights  from  a 
wood-block.  The  remarks  of  Cumberland  in  connexion  with 
this  piece  are  worthy  of  perufal. 
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Andrea  Meldolla  (or  Andrea  Schiavone).  Born, 
Sebenico,  1522  ; died,  Venice,  1582. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  31,  77.) 

Formerly  Meldolla  and  Schiavone  were  confidered  different 
perfons,  and  their  works  were  defcribed  apart,  but  the  refearches 
of  Harzen  have  fhown  that  they  conftitute  one  and  the  fame  indi- 
vidual. (Deutches  Kunftblatt,  1853.)  The  pieces  executed  by 
this  mailer  are  feparable,  however,  into  two  divifions,  viz.  one 
including  pure  etchings  figned  with  the  name  Schiavone,  and  ano- 
ther containing  productions  of  the  dry-point,  bearing  the  name 
Meldolla,  or  A M,  or  fV3  P-  The  latter  mark  has  been  taken  by 
fome  perfons  as  indicating  Parmigiano.  The  matter  is  believed 
to  have  been  by  defcent  a Sclavonian,  i.  e.  Sclabonus  in  Latin, 
Schiavone  in  Italian,  and  is  named  in  a legal  document  of  1563 
‘ Andreas  Sclabonus  diCtus  Medola.’  He  himfelf  never  figned  his 
name  as  ‘ Schiavone/  and  he  was  more  ufually  known  in  Venice 
as  ‘ Medola  ’ than  by  any  other  name.  That  of  ‘ Andrea  Schiaon  ’ 
was,  it  is  fuppofed,  added  by  Valefio,  the  publifher,  to  the  etch- 
ings which  he  had  ordered  of  Meldolla,  thinking  the  plates  would 
yield  more  impreffions  than  thole  executed  with  the  dry-point 
alone.  (Nagler,  i.  n.  910). 

From  the  clofe  intimacy  which  exifted  between  this  mailer 
and  Parmigiano,  the  former  fo  identified  himfelf  with  the  manner 
of  his  teacher  that  when  copying  the  defigns  of  Raphael  he  threw 
fo  much  of  Parmigiano’s  feeling  into  his  work  that  many  of  his 
pieces  have  been  afcri'oed  to  the  latter.  Neverthelefs,  as  Dupleffis 
remarks, — 

‘ The  llyles  of  engraving  of  the  two  mailers  differ.  While  Mazzuoli 
employs  the  acid  alone,  never  reforting  to  any  other  meafure,*  Andrea 
Meldolla  often  feeks  the  aid  of  the  burin,  and  does  not  helitate  to  employ 
the  dry-point.  That  is  to  fay,  he  draws  with  a point  on  the  naked  metal 
in  order  to  obtain  effects  which  c‘  biting-in”  cannot  bellow,  and  which 
the  burin  is  incapable  of  pro 'ucingd  (Bibl.  22,  p.  57.) 

* He  does  fo  partially — as  Bryan  obferves — when  the  biting  procefs  has  tailed  in  its 
operation. 
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In  the  opinion  of  Bartfch  and  Zani,  Meldolla  was  a mere 
copyift  of  Parmigiano,  while  Nag'er  fpeaks  of  him  as  a gifted 
artift,  evincing  his  own  individuality  as  early  as  his  twentieth 
year.  With  Cumberland,  Meldolla  was  a great  favourite,  and 
we  agree  with  him  and  Nagler  in  thinking  highly  of  the  merits 
of  the  mailer.  Some  of  his  pieces  are  truly  admirable,  full  of 
fentiment  and  grace.  The  heads  of  his  females  are  beautiful  fmall 
ovals,  very  delicate  and  graceful  ; they  are  quite  Parmigianefque 
in  expreffion  and  feeling,  but  of  more  finifhed  technic  than  is  ufual 
in  the  etchings  of  Parmigiano.  A collection  of  etchings  would 
be  indeed  fadly  deficient,  were  it  wanting  in  examples  of  the  work 
of  Meldolla,  or  of  Spagnoletto,  to  be  prefently  named.  Cumber- 
land thus  writes  of  the  former, — 

* His  prints  are  free  and  chiefly  done  by  means  of  fcratching  or  dry- 
point,  fome  I think  even  without  the  aid  of  aquafortis,  and  by  the  colour 
of  the  ground  mult  either  have  been  done  on  foft  pewter  or  very  ill- 
polifhed  copper.  To  men  of  tafte  they  are  on  many  accounts  invaluable 
and  confequently  rare.  ...  I am  fure  the  more  his  prints  are  known, 
the  more  they  will  be  valued.  I began  collecting  them  early,  yet  I could 
never  get  many,  as  Mr.  Cracherode  and  Mr.  Lambert  contended  with 
me,  to  whom  I had  pointed  them  out  as  molt  defirable : but  at  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  (by  Mr.  Cracherode’s  means)  a noble  collection  of  thefe  things 
will  be  found  full  of  grace  and  beauty.’  (Bibl.  14,  p.  409.) 

Commenting  on  a Nativity — no.  477  of  his  own  catalogue 
and  no.  62  of  Bartfch— the  writer  juft  quoted  obferves, — 

‘This,  like  all  his  [Meldolla]  other  defigns,  is  full  of  beautiful  heads  pro- 
ducing effeCts  that  refemble  colour ; he  is  never  ltudious  of  minutiae,  but 
feeks  effeCt,  expreffion  of  intention,  in  hands  full  of  grace,  and  his  dra- 
peries in  their  lines  correfpond  always  with  his  figures.  His  prints  feem 
gilded  by  light,  and  his  lines  are  always  flowing  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  a magic  about  his  manner  which  no  one  has  furpaffed,  and  only 
Rembrandt  has  equalled  his  keeping  as  well  as  freedom  of  dry-point.’ 
{toco,  p.  412.) 

LTfortunately  fine  and  clean  impreffions  of  any  of  the  more 
defirable  of  the  works  of  Meldolla  are  very  uncommon,  and 
fome  of  his  pieces  may  be  faid  to  be  extremely  rare.  The  total 
number  of  works  to  be  allotted  to  the  mafter — afluming  he  and 
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Schiavone  to  be  one — is  not  far  Ihort  of  200.  Mofes  faved  (B.  2) 
is  a covetable  piece,  and  the  Homage  of  Saint  John  and  Saints 
(B.  64),  Virgin  and  Saints  (B.  60J,  and  the  Abduittion  of  Helen 
(B.  81),  are  particularly  recommendable.  B.  16,  14,  17,  18,  23, 
51-57,  and  80,  are  good  famples  of  the  work  of  the  Matter. 

Much  valuable  detail  concerning  the  pieces  of  Meldolla  may 
be  found  in  Stanley’s  Edition  of  Bryan’s  Diitionary. 


Annibale  Carracci.  Born,  Bologna,  1560;  died,  Rome, 

1609. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xviii.  p.  177.) 

This  eminent  painter  worked  with  the  needle  and  acid,  as 
well  as  with  the  burin.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  however,  what 
pieces  may  be  fafely  attributed  to  him,  as  many  of  the  etchings 
of  Marc  Antonio  Bellavia,  have  been  affigned  him,  and  the  ini- 
tials AC  have  been  placed  without  warrant  on  other  and  inferior 
works.  One  of  the  better  pieces  generally  confidered  to  be  by 
A.  Carracci,  the  Virgin  and  white  Raven  (B.  4),  is  fuppofed  by 
Bartfch  to  have  been  engraved  by  Francefco  Brizio. 


Guido  Reni.  Born,  Bologna,  1575  ; died,  Bologna,  1642. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xviii.  p.  277.) 

Simone  Cantarini  (or  Pesarese).  Born,  Oropezza,  1612  ; 
died,  Verona,  1612. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  ix.  p.  12  1.) 

Along  with  Girolamo  Scarsello  and  the  two  Siranis  were 
reputable  etchers  of  a particular  l’chool,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Guido  Reni.  It  is  fometimes  difficult  to  fav,  of  certain  Italian 
engravings,  which  pieces  are  really  by  Guido,  and  which  are 
only  copies,  or  altogether  faftitious  works  ttgned  by  Cantarini, 
Scarfello,  and  others,  with  this  artift’s  mark.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  greater  beauty  and  freedom  of  technic  in  moft  of 
the  prints  fairly  afcribed  to  Guido  are  at  once  evident.  The 
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collector  will  do  well  to  have  an  example  of  each  of  thefe  maf- 
ters,  in  addition  to  one  or  two  etchings  by  G.  Reni. 


Stefano  Della  Bella.  Born,  Florence,  1610;  died, 
Florence,  1664. 

A pupil  of  Dandini  and  Remy  Canta-gallina,  imitating  at  firft 
Callot’s  manner,  but  loon  abandoning  it,  and  adopting  a ftyle  of 
his  own.  Bryan  obferves  of  him, — 

‘ No  artift  has  handled  the  point  with  more  facility  and  finefle  than 
Della  Bella.  His  execution  is  admirable,  and  his  touch  lpirited  and 
pidurefque.  He  deligned  his  fubje&s  with  infinite  tafte,  and  his  plates 
produce  a clear  and  brilliant  effeft.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  fome  of  his 
prints  are  (lightly  though  Ipiritedly  etched,  when  we  confider  that  the 
number  of  them  exceeded  one  thoufand  four  hundred.’ 

Of  thefe  Jombert  pubiifhed  a catalogue  in  1782.  Many  of 
Della  Bella’s  works,  though  common  enough,  are  very  pleafmg  ; 
home  are  fcarce,  efpecially  as  early  impreffions.  In  the  B. 
Mufeum  is  a particularly  fine  feries  of  Della  Bella’s  engravings. 

The  feries  of  inftrudfive  playing  cards  by  this  mafter,  after  the 
defigns  of  Demarets,  have  been  fully  defcribed  by  the  author  in 
another  volume.  Had  Della  Bella  produced  fomewhat  lefs  than 
half  the  number  of  works  afcribed  to  him,  his  reputation  would 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  forbearance. 


Giovanni  Benedetto  Castiglione.  Born,  Genoa,  1616; 
died,  Mantua,  1670  , 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xxi.  p.  9;) 

Was  an  imitator  of  Della  Bella  and  of  Rembrandt,  and  is  much 
thought  of  by  fome  collectors.  A full  defcription  of  above  fixty 
pieces  may  be  found  in  Bartfch  (as  above),  and  of  fome  additional 
etchings  in  Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  1853. 
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Antonio  Canale  (or  Canaletto).  Born,  Venice,  1697  ; 
died,  Venice,  1768. 

This  eminent  painter  was  an  admirable  etcher,  and,  as  Du- 
pleffis  Urates  (p.  44),  produced  on  copper  by  the  aid  of  his  magic 
‘ point  ’ many  of  the  charms  of  his  pictures. 

The  collector  may  fecure  with  advantage  any  of  the  views  of 
Venice,  compofing  the  feries  of  thirty-one  pieces  included  in 
Petzold’s  Catalogue,  of  which  there  is  a notice  in  Nagler, 
vol.  i.  n.  301.  Of  thefe,  no.  25,  the  Tower  of  Malghera  in 
the  Lagunes  is  efpecially  to  be  admired  and  recommended. 
Canaletto’s  etchings  are  great  favourites  with  us,  as  are  likewife 
the  works  of — 


Jose  De  Ribera  (or  Lo  Spagnoletto).  Born,  Xativa,  near 
Valencia,  Spain,  1588  ; died,  Naples,  1656  ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xx.  p.  77.  Nagler,  Bibl.  47,  vol.  xiii.) 

Who,  though  a Spaniard  by  birth,  was  Italian  by  art  education. 
He  received  his  firll  inftrudtion  at  Naples,  but  went  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  diligently  in  a ftate  of  poverty. 
He  then  vifited  Modena  and  Parma,  returned  to  Rome,  which  he 
afterwards  left  to  fettle  at  Naples.  Here  he  died  in  the  polTeffion 
of  affluence  and  fame.  Though  ffudying  fucceffi vely  with  at- 
tention the  works  of  Raphael,  Annibale  Carracci,  and  Correggio, 
Ribera  was  eventually  more  influenced  by  Caravaggio,  with  whom 
he  came  to  rank  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  School  of  Painters 
known  as  the  Naturalijli  and  Eenebrofi. 

Ribera  occafionally  took  up  the  needle.  Bartfch  afcribes  to 
him  18  pieces,  Bryan  20,  while,  according  to  Sterling  (Annals 
of  the  Artifts  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  756 ),  he  etched  26  plates. 
All  the  prints  which  we  have  of  this  mailer  are  of  high  character, 
and  (ome  are  of  the  moft  mafterly  defcription.  The  praife 
bellowed  on  Ribera  by  Bartfch,  Bryan,  Nagler,  and  others,  is 
fully  merited. 

‘ The  prints  of  Spagnoletto  are  reckoned  generally  among  the  more 
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remarkable  productions  of  the  etching  procefs.  His  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew  is  a veritable  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  art.  It  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  carry  to  a higher  degree  of  truth  the  expreffion  in  the  head  of 
the  Saint  and  in  that  of  the  executioner  who  is  flaying  him.  One  mutt 
admire  in  all  the  works  of  our  artift  the  purity  and  precifion  of  the  draw- 
ing, particularly  of  the  extremities,  the  delicacy  of  the  needle  and  the 
ingenious  way  in  which  its  ftrokes  follow  the  forms  of  the  mufcles  and 
drapery.  Further,  Ribera’s  etchings,  which  evince  fo  facile  a point,  are 
redolent  of  tafte,  of  technic  fo  various  and  intelligently  adapted  to  the 
different  objedts  delineated,  and  dependent  upon  fuch  limited  afliftance  from 
the  graver,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  might  be  altogether  doubted, 
though,  neverthelefs,  it  fpreads  over  all  harmony,  vigour,  and  effeft.’ 
(Bartfch,  op.  cit.) 

The  ffudent  fhould  note  particularly  the  delicate  and  truthful 
work  in  the  extremities  of  the  figures  of  Ribera,  which  are,  as 
Bryan  obferves,  1 marked  in  a very  mafterly  manner.’ 

Not  any  of  Ribera’s  etchings  can  be  faid  to  be  common,  while 
good  impreflions  of  fome  are  decidedly  fcarce.  Any  pieces  which 
the  collector  may  come  acrofs  fhould  be  acquired,  but  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  chief  piece  of  the  mailer  is  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew  (B.  6).  It  is  a repulfive  fubjedt,  but  here 
told  with  a power  of  expreffion  and  delicacy  of  drawing  and 
technic,  which  are  remarkable.  Good  impreflions  of  this  print 
are  not  readily  obtainable.  There  is  a copy  in  reverfe,  and 
fmaller  than  the  original,  having  below  at  the  left  hand,  Jufeppe 
de  Rivera  Spanuol  en  Napoles.  There  is  likewife  a copy  without 
any  addrefs,  and  one  by  Killian. 

Another  fine  etching  is  the  St.  Jerome  awakened  by  the  Laft 
Trumpet  (B.  4).  This  the  collector  fhould  take  care  not  to 
confound  with  the  St.  Jerome  (B.  5),  which,  though  admirable 
as  it  is,  yields  to  the  former  both  in  beauty  and  fcarcenefs.  As 
ordinarily  met  with  after  the  retouch,  B.  4 appears  much  inferior 
to  fuch  a firft  Hate  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  On  the  example  here  referred  to  having  at  the  back 
the  name  of  the  dealer,  ‘ Naudet,  1790,’  occurs  the  following 
note  in  pencil  : 1 Premiere  epreuve  d’un  ton  clair  et  vigoreux,  dans 
les  epreuves  pofterieures  les  ombres  fous  le  bras  gauche  et  la  jambe 
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droite  du  Saint  font  retouchees  avec  des  hachures  groffieres.  Elle 
eft  tres  rare  et  inconnue  a M.  Bartfch.’  The  earlier  impreffions 
of  B.  4,  are  without  addrefs;  the  later  ones  have  that  of  F.  Van 
Wyngaerde. 

The  Silenus  (B.  13)  is  a highly  noteworthy  etching  of  the 
mafter.  The  earlier  and  very  fcarce  impreffions  are  without  the 
dedication  and  addrefs.  The  fecond  ftate  has  them,  as  given  by 
Bartfch.  There  is  a third  ftate  having  the  addrefs  of  Roffi,  and 
there  are  two  copies  in  reverfe.  The  Silenus  fhould  be  examined 
in  both  the  firft  and  fecond  ftates,  that  a proper  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  beauty.  With  Roffi’s  addrefs,  the  plate  is  very 
much  deteriorated.  All  three  ftates  exift  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

The  Dead  Chrift  (B.  i.)  has  been  attributed  by  fome  to  Guido 
Reni,  becaufe  there  is  the  fignature  G.  R.  (Giufeppe  Ribera)  in 
reverfe  on  the  left  hand,  below  the  head  of  the  dead  Saviour, 
though  barely  readable.  There  is,  however,  we  believe,  a copy, 
if  not  more  than  one,  in  which  exift  the  initials  G.  R.  in  reverfe. 
The  hiftory  of  this  piece  is  not  fatisfadforily  made  out,  and  we 
know  only  the  example  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Nagler,  Monogr. 
vol.  iii.  n.  306,  fhould  be  confulted. 

The  Repofe  in  Egypt  (B.  vol.  xx.  page  87)  was  probably 
engraved,  as  well  as  defigned,  by  Carolus  Saracenus,  and  not  by 
Ribera.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Bifhop  Benno  taking  the 
Keys  from  the  Fifth  (Nag.  v.  ii.  n.  646.)  Of  the  firft  piece 
there  is  a good  early  impreffion  in  the  B.  Mufeum,  which  has 
not  the  mark  of  Ribera  nor  the  addrefs,  as  ftated  by  Bartfch. 
There  is  fimply  Carolus  Saracenus  Invent  at  the  left-hand 
corner.  In  our  own  example  of  the  Bifhop  Benno  alfo,  Ribera’s 
fignature  is  wanting. 

Some  of  Ribera’s  pieces  (B.  15,  16,  17)  belong  to  the  In- 
ftrudlion-book  of  Drawing,  which  according  to  fome  writers  was 
made  up  of  defigns  and  fketches  by  Palma  and  Ribera  conjointly. 
(Nagler,  Bibl.  47,  v.  xiii.  p.  108;  Bibl.  48,  vol.  iv.  n.  329.) 

Of  the  Saint  Peter  (B.  7)  there  exifts  a reverfe  copy  of  very 
fair  general  execution. 

Ribera  figned  his  pieces  varioufly  and  fomewhat  con- 
fufingly,  but  the  beauty  and  precifion  of  drawing  and  technic  in 
his  works  leave  room  in  mod  cafes  for  but  little  hefitation 
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in  allotting  them  to  their  proper  fource.  Monograms  forming 
I R B,  A R B,  S H P,  S 1 H P,  may  be  met  with,  as  likewife 


the  fignatures  |R  of  Hifpanus  and  GR  reverfed 


Sometimes  the  name  in  full  occurs,  and  occafionally  with  a date, 
but  reference  in  connexion  with  this  matter  fhould  be  made  to 
Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  242  ; vol.  iii.  n.  322  ; vol.  iv.  n.  329. 


In  concluding  this  divifion  of  the  fubjedf,  it  may  be  hinted  to 
the  collector  that  if  he  defire  only  a fmall,  but  very  choice 
folio  of  etchings  for  his  delegation,  and  one  fit  to  fubmit  to 
the  higheft  connoifi'eurlhip,  he  fhould  feleft  the  works  of  Van 
Dyck,  Claude,  Meldolla,  and  Spagnoletto,  wherewith  to  furnilh 
it.  One  thing  mull  be  infilled  on,  however  ; it  is,  all  the 
examples  mull  be  early  Hates  and  fine  impreffions. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


MEZZOTINTO  ENGRAVING  AND  ENGRAVERS. 

Division  III. — Mezzotinto  Engraving. 

Ill uftrated  by — 

nn — Ludwig  Siegen  von  Sechten, 

Prince  Rupert, 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren, 

Thomas  of  Y pres, 

Fiirftenberg, 

Von  Eltz. 

6 6 — The  Vaillants,  the  Van  Somers,  the  Verkoljes,  Gole,  Valck, 
Blooteling. 

< i — J.  Evelyn,  F.  Place,  Sir  R.  Cole,  Sherwin,  Lutterel,  R. 
Tompfon,  Becket,  Alex.  Browne,  E.  Cooper,  R.  White, 
Johnfon,  Williams,  Lumley,  W.  Faithorne,  Jun.,  J.  Smith, 
G.  White,  the  Fabers,  Simon. 
y.x. — Le  Blon  and  followers. 

THE  technical  peculiarities  of  the  beautiful  and  artiftic  variety 
of  engraving,  fo  well  known  in  this  country  as  mezzo- 
tinto work,*  have  been  already  alluded  to.  (Vol.  i.  p.  92.)  Here 
refuming  the  hiftory  of  the  development  of  the  procefs,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  engraving  in  mezzotinto  is  comparatively  of  modern 
invention,  as  its  origin  cannot  be  fatisfadlorily  referred  back  to 
a date  earlier  than  1640.  Thanks  to  the  refearches  of  M.  Leon 
Delaborde,  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its  rife  and 

* La  maniere  noire,  la  maniere  Anglaife,  Fr.  ; Schvvarz-Kunft,  Schabmanier,  Sam- 
metftich,  Ger.;  Schraapkonft,  Zwarte-prent  Konft,  Sch warte-Kunft,  Dutch  and  Flemish  ; 
Mezzotinto,  Maniera  nera,  Foggia  nera,  Tncifione  a fumo,  Ital. 
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early  progrefs.  We  know  pretty  furely  to  whom  firft  occurred 
the  ideas  of  fo  preparing  a plate  of  copper,  that  when  printed 
from  it  might  yield  an  impreffion  having  the  uniform  appearance 
of  a velvety  black,  and  of  indicating  the  defign  on  fuch  a plate 
by  means  of  lights  produced  through  fcraping  away  more  or  lefs 
of  the  copper,  by  which  procefs  the  ink  was  prevented  in  various 
degrees  from  adhering  to  the  cradled  furface  of  the  prepared 
metal  plate.  The  perfon  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
invention  was  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  or  L.  Siegen  von  Sechten. 
He  was  born  of  a mother  of  Spanifh  origin,  at  Utrecht  in  Hol- 
land, in  1609  ; his  father  was  a German,  who  had  entered  the 
fervice  of  Holland,  but  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1619, 
leaving  behind  him  his  third  fon,  Ludwig.  The  father  was  re- 
ceived  into  favour  by  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe-Caffel,  who  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Holland  in  1621,  to  fetch  his  fon.  The  latter 
remained  at  the  Ritter’s  Collegium,  at  CafTel,  until  1626  ; for 
the  next  ten  years  he  travelled  in  France,  Holland,  and  Weft- 
phalia,  completing  his  education,  and  finally  entering  on  a military 
career.  On  his  return  to  CalTel,  L.  von  Siegen,  jun.,  was  appointed 
a page  to  the  young  prince  in  1639,  which  appointment  he  held 
until  1641.  About  this  time  L.  von  Siegen  quitted  the  Heffian 
fervice,  and  went  to  Holland. 

There  is  evidence  to  fhow  that  before  quitting  CafTel,  copper- 
plate engraving  had  occupied  his  attention,  and  that  he  had 
already  made  fome  experiments  relative  to  engraving  by  means 
of  the  ‘Temper.’  Thefe  trials  he  brought  afterwards  at  Amfterdam 
to  a definite  refult,  for  he  there  completed  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
1642,  the  firft  mezzotinto  plate  known  in  the  hiftory  of  art. 
T his  was  a large  portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth,  Widow- Regent  of 
Heffe-Caffel,  the  original  drawing  for  which  Von  Siegen  muff 
have  executed  before  he  left  CafTel.  This  engraving  the  author 
dedicated  to  the  young  Landgrave  Wilhelm  VI.,  and  fent  him  a 
proof  in  Auguft,  1642,  accompanied  by  a letter,  in  which  L. 
von  Siegen  alludes  to  his  invention  of  a new  method  of  engraving, 
‘a  method  entirely  different  from  all  other  procedures  then  known, 
and  not  to  be  divined  by  a Tingle  engraver.’ 

‘ As  your  Highnefs  knows,’  writes  L.  von  Siegen,  ‘ there  are  three 
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modes  of  engraving,  viz  , cutting,  or  with  the  burin,  biting  or  etching, 
and  the  but-little-employed  labourfom.e  method  of  punch-work.  My  pro- 
cedure is  quite  different  from  any  of  thefe,  as  only  fmall  points,  and  not  a 
fingle  line,  can  be  perceived  ; and  if  in  fome  places  the  work  appears  to  be 
hatched,  it  in  reality  is  not  fo,  but  all  is  punSiirt,  a faff  I do  not  defire  to 
conceal  from  your  Highnefs,  who  is  fo  well  acquainted  with  art.’ 

Although  the  portrait  of  the  Dowager  Landgravine  of  Heffe- 
Calfel  was  finifhed,  and  a proof  tranfmitted  to  her  fon,  in  Auguft 
1642,  V.  Siegen  did  not  allow  it  to  come  before  the  world  at 
large  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was  fold  publicly,  along 
with  a portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  The  letter  of  V. 
Siegen,  juft  referred  to  as  given  by  M.  L.  Delaborde,  proves  that 
the  artift  was  well  acquainted  with  engraving  generally,  and  with 
the  importance  of  his  own  invention.  But  unfortunately,  as  L. 
Delaborde  remarks, — 

‘ He  defired  to  keep  his  difcovery  fecret,  and  it  is  this  referve  that  prevents 
us  from  knowing  by  what  feries  of  trials  he  arrived  at  this  new  procedure. 
. . . However,  I retain  for  the  fecond  part  of  this  treatife  fome  remarks 
on  the  letter  and  this  engraving,  the  earlieft  we  polfefs.  I fhall  point  out 
what  difference  there  is  between  the  work  of  the  “ racloir  ” and  of  this 
print,  which,  having  been  drawn,  was  then  in  great  part  “ roulee  et  poin- 
tillee,”  and  I fhall  explain  how  it  naturally  led  the  author  to  the  aban- 
donment of  a laborious  and  too  confcientious  method  of  uniform  prepara- 
tion of  the  plate,  and  to  the  ufe  of  the  “ racloir,”  which  is  more  perfeft 
as  regards  both  execution  and  effeft.  Vertue  was  right  in  fpeaking  of  this 
engraving  as  fomething  like  mezzotinto .’  (L.  Delaborde,  Bibl.  40,  p.  71.) 

As  one  looks  at  the  rare  and  fine  impreffion  of  the  portrait 
of  the  Dowager  Landgravine  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  one  feels  with  Vertue,  that  after  all  it  is  only  ‘fome- 
thing like  mezzotinto,  fome  tender  parts  are  done  with  feveral 
chafing  and  friezing  tools.  Some  of  the  darkeft  parts  are  grounded 
like  mezzotinto,  and  fcraped.’  (Chelfum,  Bibl.  12,  p.  15.)  But 
whatever  technical  differences  exift  between  the  work  of  this 
portrait  by  V.  Siegen  and  the  more  developed  execution  of  after 
years,  it  is  in  it,  in  the  trials  which  led  to  and  followed  it,  that  the 
origin  of  mezzotinto  engraving  is  to  be  found. 

About  the  year  1654  Von  Siegen  went  to  Bruffels,  where 
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he  met  Prince  Rupert.  Between  this  time  and  the  produdlion 
of  the  portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Heffe — 1642 — he  had 
palled  fome  years  of  quietude  in  Holland,  executing  feveral  plates, 
and  introducing  improvements  in  the  procefs  he  had  invented. 
To  Prince  Rupert,  Von  Siegen  appears  to  have  communicated 
his  fecret.  The  Prince,  though  fond  of  art,  and  taking  much 
filtered:  in  the  new  method,  would  probably  have  foon  abandoned 
its  practice  had  he  not  procured  fome  one  to  prepare  for  him  the 
grounds  of  his  plates.  This  affiftance  he  obtained  from  Wallerant 
Vaillant,  to  whom  he  made  known  V.  Siegen’s  fecret  under  the 
promife  of  abfolute  filence.  Notwithftanding  the  latter,  however, 
the  fecret  became  known  at  Mainz  by  1656,  and  the  capitular 
canon  Fiirftenberg  in  that  year  produced  fome  good  work,  and  even 
had  pupils,  e.g.,  Von  Eltz  and  Kremer.  Soon  afterwards  appeared 
Leonart  at  BrulTels,  Thomas  of  Ypres  at  Frankfurt,  Dooms  at 
Prag,  in  fine,  mezzotinto  engraving — the  black  art — the  fcraping 
procefs — became  pretty  general.  In  1676,  Von  Siegen  retired 
to  Wolfenbiittel,  where  he  died,  but  the  exadt  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  bellow  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs  on  others  than  Ludwig  von 
Siegen.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  decided  efforts  in  the  manner 
were  made  as  early  as  1601  by  a certain  Franz  Afpruck,  a worker 
in  filver,  bronze,  and  other  metals.  The  Cabinet  at  Paris  ac- 
quired, about  fifteen  years  back,  a feries  of  thirteen  portraits 
reprefenting  Chrift  and  the  Twelve  Apoftles.  On  the  firft  plate 
is  an  infcription  in  which  the  artift,  ‘ Francifcus  Afpruck/  alludes 
to  the  ‘ effigies  ’ ‘ novo  hoc  in  aere  typi  genere  efformatos.’  This 
feries  of  prints  had  been  before  defcribed  in  Paul  von  Stetten’s 
Kunft  und  Handwerkfgefchichte  der  Reichftadt  Augfburg,  as 
having  been  engraved  in  the  pundliform  or  ceuvre  au  maillet 
manner.  Nagler,  and  after  him  Dupleffis,  in  his  Hiftoire  de  la 
Gravure  en  France,  drew  attention  to  thefe  prints  as  ‘throwing 
a new  light  on  the  origin  of  engraving  in  mezzotinto.’  From 
Nagler’s  account  (vol.  i.  n.  285),  we  find  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a definite  opinion  as  to  the  ftyle  in  which  Afpruck’s  work 
has  been  performed.  Nagler  affirms  that  the  general  treatment 
is  fuch  as  to  entitle  the  prints  to  be  confidered  as  incunabula 
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of  the  mezzotinto  procefs,  having  their  origin  at  a time  when 
Ludwig  von  Siegen  was  not  yet  born.  ‘ Afpruck’s  works,’  writes 
Nagler, — 

‘ Look  like  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  having  partly  white  and  partly  toned 
grounds.  Some  pieces  make  a dillant  approach  to  galvano-graphic  prints 
while  in  others  the  chalk-manner  is  fo  ilriking,  that  they  might  be  accepted 
as  having  been  worked  in  the  way  mentioned.  . . . Afpruck’s  pieces  are 
to  be  regarded  as  firlllings  of  the  mezzo-and-chalk  manner,  and  the  mailer 
would  be  fully  juftified  in  conlidering  himfelf  an  inventor,  lince  his  pro- 
cedure is  of  fo  peculiar  a charafler  that  his  prints  carry  with  them  really 
the  llamp  of  novelty,  it  being  granted,  however,  that  the  figures  are  for  the 
moll  part  worked  out  by  means  of  the  graver.  . . . While  maintaining 
that  Afpruck  was  the  inventor  of  the  mezzotinto  and  chalk  manner,  we 
would  not  detradl  from  the  credit  of  Von  Siegen  and  Prince  Rupert,  but 
admit  as  before,  that  the  refults  of  thefe  two  art-amateurs  were  complete 
while  Afpruck  applied  his  method  to  fecondary  things  only,  allowing  the 
graver  to  have  the  upper  hand.’  (Nagler,  op.  cit  ) 

WelTely  clafles  Afpruck  among  engravers  with  the  go/dfchmied 
putize ; and  Delaborde,  alluding  in  his  recent  1 Notice  Hiftorique,’ 
&c.  to  the  prints  under  confideration,  obferves — 

‘ Ne  doivent-elles  etres  confidences  que  comme  des  produits  aflez  equi- 
voques d’ailleurs  de  la  gravure  au  maillet  ’ (p.  327.) 

Since  M.  Dupleffis  publilhed  his  ‘ Hiftoire,’  he  has  given 
us  the  interefting  little  work,  ‘ Les  Merveilles.’  (Bibl.  22.)  In 
the  latter  not  any  allufion  is  made  to  Afpruck,  nor  to  the  author’s 
previous  note  in  the  Hiftoire,  but  when  (peaking  of  the  maniere 
noire  (pp.  338-394),  M.  Dupleffis  ftates  it  to  have  been  invented 
by  Louis  de  Siegen.  It  may  be  prefumed,  therefore,  that  further 
examination  of  the  feries  of  Apoftles  of  1601,  has  induced  M. 
Dupleffis  to  withdraw  the  claims  he  had  made  for  Afpruck  as  in- 
ventor of  the  mezzotinto  procefs. 

There  have  been  thofe  who  would  carry  back  the  invention  we 
are  confidering  to  the  year  1576.  A ftngle  piece  by  an  unhiftoried 
engraver  or  dilettante  is  extant,  who,  it  would  appear,  lived  during 
the  latter  third  of  the  feventeenth  century.  The  print  in  queftion 
is  a fmall  portrait  of  one  Leonhard  Reifchel,  7E.  87,  A.  1576,  and 
is  figned  J H C-  Inftead  of  here  reading  that  L.  Reifchel  was  87 
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years  old,  anno  1576,  fome  have  infilled  that  the  1576  refers  to 
the  year  when  the  print  was  engraved.  (L.  Delaborde,  p.  258  ; 
Nagler , 3,  n.  2555.) 

To  Prince  Rupert  the  credit  was  for  fome  time  afcribed  of 
having  been  the  inventor,  and  curious  ftories  were  told  as  to  the 
way  by  which  the  Prince  was  led  to  the  new  procefs.  But  it  is 
now  well  known  that  Prince  Rupert  derived  his  early  knowledge 
in  the  manner  before  ftated,  though  it  mull:  be  allowed,  he  was 
the  firft  to  bring  the  method  to  a certain  degree  of  perfection,  and 
to  produce  really  artiftic  works,  one  or  two  of  which  have  not 
been  furpalfed  in  effect. 

From  erroneous  conclufions,  bafed  on  an  entry  in  the  Tranf- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  1662  (L.  Delaborde,  p. 
15,  note),  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  the  eminent  architect,  has  been 
fuppofed  by  one  or  two  critics  to  have  invented  the  mezzotinto 
procefs.  That  he  worked  at  it,  and  well  too,  is  certainly  the  cafe  ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  what  little  he  perfected  in  this  way  was 
executed  between  1662  and  1665. 

f rom  imperfect  confideration  of  the  technic  of  certain  of  Rem- 
brandt’s pieces  marked  by  great  depth  and  breadth  of  lhadow,  he 
has  been  held  refponfible  for  the  introduction  of  the  Schwarte- 
Kunji , and  for  having  executed  in  this  manner  fuch  works  as  the 
Nativity  with  the  Shepherds  (W.  51),  Flight  into  Egypt  (W.  58), 
Entombment  (W.  91,  fecond  Rate),  Saint  Jerome  (W.  no),  Star 
of  the  Kings  (W.  1 17),  Younger  Haaring  (W.  277),  Burgomeefter 
Six  (W.  287),  etc.  But,  however  deep  and  velvety  in  tone  and 
texture  thefe  pieces  may  be,  and  fimulating,  at  firft  fight,  the 
effects  of  mezzotinto,  the  technic  by  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced, is  not  that  of  Von  Siegen  and  Prince  Rupert.  Etching 
with  mordant  and  dry-point,  the  production  of  much  burr  and 
peculiar  methods  of  printing  and  wiping  the  plates,  were  the 
modes  by  which  thefe  engravings  were  elaborated,  though  in  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  the  technic  of  the  landfcape  in  parts  is  not  eafily 
explainable.  On  this  point  the  ftudent  fhould  refer  to  Bartfch, 
‘Effai  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Rembrandt.’  (Bibl.  3,  p. 
xxxvii.  vol.  i.)  Other  writers,  admitting  that  the  technic  of  the 
pieces  juft  mentioned  is  not  that  of  mezzotinto,  yet  maintain,  in 
refpecft  to  fuch  pieces  as  appeared  after  the  publication  of  the  early 
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prints  of  V.  Siegen,  that  Rembrandt;  being  ftruck  with  the  new 
procefs,  intended  therein  to  imitate  its  effects  by  his  own  methods, 
fuch,  e.  g .,  as  leaving  in  relief  on  the  plate  black  burr  and  inky 
layers,  by  means  of  which  he  could  give  a velvety  character  to  the 
fhadows,  and  obtain  thofe  delicate  half-tones  which  mezzotinto 
work  had  the  power  of  producing. 

It  has  been  aflerted  that  Rembrandt  mujl  have  tried  his 
hand  at  fo  effeSIive  a procefs  as  that  of  the  mani'ere  noire , which 
had  been  made  known  thirty  years  before  he  died  ; but  not  any 
authentic  proof  that  an  example  of  his  work  in  this  ftyle  exifts  in 
any  collection  has  been  adduced  by  thofe  perfons  who  have  aflerted 
as  much. 

In  1658  Vaillant,  and  fhortly  after  him  Van  Somer,  being  in 
France,  communicated  their  knowledge  to  the  French  engravers. 
Though  the  new  method  did  not  continue  to  engage  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  latter,  thofe  whom  it  did  attradl  worked  well. 

In  Italy,  although  Arnoud  Van  Wefterhout,  attached  as 
engraver  to  the  court  of  Tufcany,  produced  at  Florence  a portrait 
of  ‘Ferdinandus  Princeps  Hetruriae,’  in  1692,  and  communicated 
the  method  of  its  production  to  the  Italian  engravers,  they  took  but 
little  intereft  in  the  new  manner,  and  conduced  nothing  to  its 
progrefs  in  its  earlier  days. 

It  was  in  the  Pays-bas,  and  particularly  in  England,  that 
mezzotinto  engraving  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  became  a fixed 
and  favourite  purfuit.  A reafon  for  this  has  been  found  in 
the  circumftance  that  portraiture  in  all  ftyles  of  painting 
and  drawing  has  in  thefe  two  countries  always  held  high 
place.  Now  not  any  form  of  engraving  lends  itfelf  fo  happily  to 
portraiture  as  does  mezzotinto  work  ; and  it  can  fcarcely  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  invention  of  Von  Siegen  fhould  captivate  people 
who  could  fo  well  appreciate  a moyen  de  plus  of  admirably  render- 
ing their  favourite  works  in  repeated  number.  Whatever  was  the 
caufe,  fuch  was  the  fa£t,  that  fo  quickly  was  the  new  procefs 
taken  up  by  Englifhmen  and  the  Dutch  artifts  refident  in  England, 
and  to  fuch  perfection  was  it  afterwards  carried  by  White,  Smith, 
Earlom,  MacArdell,  Houllon,  Val.  Green,  Faber,  Watfon, 
Dickenfon,  Dunkarton,  and  others,  that  foreign  writers  have  chrif- 
tened  the  mezzotinto  procefs  la  mani'ere  Anglaife. 
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‘ It  would,  neverthelefs,  be  exaggeration  to  fay,  with  the  “ Englilh 
Encyclopaedia”  (Lond.  1835),  “This  art  has  never  been  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  in  any  country  but  in  England.”  . . . But  if  we  take  the  artifts  from 
Evelyn — the  firft  Englilh  one — to  thofe  of  our  own  day  (1839),  we  ob- 
ferve  them  exerciling,  in  a feries  of  unrelaxing  efforts,  a procefs  not  yet  at 
the  limits  of  its  perfectibility.  Like  a grateful  orphan,  this  art  took  the 
name  of  her  new  adoptive  mother — for  fhe  had  become  truly  Engl  fir — 
while  they  were  repudiating  her  in  other  places.’  (L.  Delaborde,  p.  102.) 

Certainly  not  any  other  engravers  have  equalled  the  heft  of 
our  own  fchool  in  the  production  by  mezzotinto  work  of  that 
richnefs  and  pidtorial  effedt  of  painting,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in 
flefh-rendering,  which  caufe  the  procefs  under  review  to  addrefs 
the  fufceptibilities  of  perfons  of  refined  difpofition,  and  of  the  edu- 
cated clafles,  and  particularly  the  admirers  of  Vandyke,  Reynolds, 
Lely,  and  Kneller.  It  may  be  faid,  without  much  exaggeration, 
that  the  founders  of  this  branch  of  art  had  ‘blue  blood’  in  them. 

L.  Siegen  von  Sechten  was  of  noble  family  ; then  came  Prince 
Rupert,  a Duke  and  Admiral  of  England  ; Fiirltenberg,  Canonicus 
Capitularis  Moguntia  et  Spiro:,  Colonellus ; Von  Eltz,  of  courfe  a 
gentleman  ; Evelyn  (?),  a well-known  thinker  and  courtier  ; Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  ; Sir  Ralph  Cole  ; with  Lutterel  of  New  Inn, 
and  Francis  Place,  a gentleman  amateur. 

In  further  illullration  of  the  charadteriftics  and  fcope  of  this 
particular  mode  of  work,  which  has  fo  captivated  the  Englifh 
fchool  of  engravers,  we  venture  to  add  the  following  extradt  from 

M.  Charles  Blanc  (Bibl.  7).  Alluding  to  the  claims  made  by  fome 
hiftorians  of  art  even  as  late  as  the  year  1835,  in  favour  of  Prince 
Rupert,  this  writer  obferves, — 

‘ Under  any  circumftanees,  if  the  Prince  Palatine  was  not  the  inventor 
of  this  novel  method  of  engraving  it  may  be  faid  that,  fcarcely  invented, 
he  carried  it  to  perfection  in  his  print  reprefenting  the  executioner  bearing 
the  head  of  Saint  John,  after  Ribera.  When  looking  at  a fine  impreflion 
of  this  magnificent  piece — fuch,  e.g.,  as  is  expofed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Prints 
at  Paris — it  may  be  feen  of  what  mezzotinto  is  capable,  when  the  hand 
of  a matter  comes  to  correct  the  foftnefs  and  redeem  what  it  naturally  has 
of  mealinefs  about  it,  by  the  bold  method  with  which  he  revivifies  the 
lights,  through  the  fuddennefs  of  the  tranlitions  and  the  intrepidity  of  the 
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fcraper.  Thus  treated,  mezzotinto  engraving  becomes  like  a pidure,  fince 
to  the  quietnefs  produced  by  broad  and  well-united  Ihadows,  it  adds  the 
free  and  lively  touches  and  the  vigorous  high  lights  which  belong  only  to 
painters.  Thefe  fine  effeds  the  engraver  with  the  burin  cannot  eafily 
obtain,  becaufe  his  hand  excavates  in  the  metal  the  “ darks  ” only,  and  is 
obliged  to  hufband  the  “ lights,”  inftead  of  refolutely  putting  them  in,  as 
can  be  done  in  mezzotinto,  by  a clean  and  bold  flroke  with  the  fcraper. 
In  other  words,  the  “ whites  ” of  copper-plate  engraving  with  the  burin 
are  negative,  and  vigour  can  be  fhown  in  the  Ihadows  only.  In  mezzo- 
tinto, ftrength  can  be  exhibited  equally  well  in  the  touch  of  the  lights 
fcraped  into  life,  as  in  the  Ihadows,  the  foftnefs  of  which  may,  if  need 
exift,  be  {Lengthened  by  etching.  . . . Armour,  vafes  of  the  precious 
metals,  cryftal  ware,  fruit,  flowers — all  fuch  objeds  as  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  rich  variety  of  their  textures  and  of  their  colour,  and  which  prefent 
varied  afpeds — are  more  happily  exprefled  with  the  burin  than  by  the 
procefs  of  mezzotinto.  We  have  feen  that  claflical  engraving  invented 
numerous  ingenious  variations  by  which  any  objeds  might  be  charaderifed 
through  inciflon  of  the  copper — metallic  and  rcfleding  bodies  as  well  as 
the  fatiny  furface  or  thorny  ftalk  of  a flower,  the  down  of  a peach 
as  well  as  the  rough  fliell  of  a nut  and  the  rind  of  a lemon.  Reduced  to 
its  own  refources,  mezzotinto,  though  managed  by  fuch  a mafter  as 
Richard  Earlom,  has  but  one  grain  to  exprefs  fo  many  different  furfaces, 
and  can  produce  them  with  an  uniform  foftnefs  only.  ...  In  France 
the  mezzotinto  procefs  has  never  powerfully  interefted  either  artifts  or 
public.  This  arifes  from  the  circumftance  that  our  School  of  Painting, 
being  rarely  carried  away  by  the  imagination,  has  produced  little  in  the 
regions  of  fombre  fantafy  and  of  Rembrandt-like  effeds.  Before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Romantic  School  our  art  never  produced  anything  like  the 
biblical  and  phantafmagoric  inventions  of  Martin,  and  thofe  theatrical 
enchantments  which,  though  little  truthful  at  bottom,  borrow,  through 
the  means  of  mezzotinto  engraving,  a certain  poetry,  vague  yet  impreflive, 
like  that  of  dreams.  The  preciflon  of  the  burin,  the  verve  of  etching, 
agreed  better  with  the  charader  of  French  art.  England  is  almofl  the 
only  country  that  has  known  how  to  avail  itlelf  of  the  mezzotinto  procels, 
and  it  is  to  its  engravers  that  we  have  to  look  for  illuflrations  of  its 
method.  ...  In  a word,  if  mezzotinto  cannot  imitate  hard  and  folid 
bodies,  it  makes  amends  by  being  a valuable  means  of  imitating  rich  hang- 
ings, fatins,  velvets,  and  likewife  flelh.  By  the  depth  of  its  fhadows  and 
the  union  of  their  maffes  by  its  half-tones — as  if  done  with  the  flump — 
it  adapts  itlelf  wonderfully  to  the  fantaftic  compofitions  of  a Leonard 
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Bramer,  of  a Rembrandt ; to  night  fcenes  fuch  as  were  conceived  by 
Schalken  and  Gerard  Dov,  and  to  moonlight  effedls  like  thofe  the 
melancholy  Elzheimer  loved  to  reprefent.’  (Bibl.  7,  p.  683.) 

When  the  original  painting  fhows  a large  loofe  touch,  a 
reliance  on  broad  efiedls,  and  an  abfence  of  clofe  definition, 
mezzotinto  engraving  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  reprodudlion,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  pidlures  of  George  Morland,  e.  g.  as  inflanced 
by  Mr.  Wedmore  in  his  Articles  on  the  rife  of  Naturalifm  in 
Englifh  Art  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  for  1876. 

As  it  is  not  within  our  fcope  to  do  more  than  point  out  fome 
of  the  earlier  workers  in  mezzotinto  engraving,  we  mull  refer 
the  fludent,  for  further  details  on  our  prefent  fubjedl,  to  the 
work  of  M.  Leon  Delaborde*  (Bibl.  40),  to  the  little  efifay  of  Dr. 
Chelfum  (Bibl.  46),  to  Dr.  Diamond’s  paper  in  the  ‘Archaeo- 
logia,’  vol.  xxvii.,  and  to  Bryan’s  Didfionary.  The  chief  of 
thefe  treatifes  is  the  work  of  Delaborde,  but  which,  however 
latisfadlory  in  fome  refpedfs,  in  others  is  inefficient,  and,  as  a 
mere  catalogue  only  of  the  works  of  the  various  maflers  included 
in  it,  is  moll  imperfedt.  In  the  colledlion  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
may  be  found  a fine  aflortment  of  the  incunabula  of  this  depart- 
ment of  engraving. 

O O 


Ludwig  von  Siegen  (or  L.  Siegen  von  Sechten). 

Born,  Utrecht,  1609  ; died,  Wolfenbiittel, ? 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  1 17.) 

Of  this  mailer,  the  inventor  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs, 
fufficient  has  been  already  Hated.  His  pieces  are  too  rare  to 
be  likely  to  come  within  the  power  of  acquifition  by  the  colledlor. 
Seven  are  recorded ; of  thefe  five  may  be  feen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
colledlion.  Among  the  latter  is  a fecond  Hate  of  the  earlielt 
mezzotinto  print  known,  viz.  the  large  portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
of  Heffe-Caflel,  1642.  The  fecond  Hate  has  cb.b.cxLin  on  it,  the 
laH  1 being  added  in  ms.  to  fome  copies  of  the  limited  firfl  Hate. 

* Formerly  the  name  was  written  (Leon)  De  La  Borde  ; now  M.  le  Vic1”  Henri  figns 
his  name  always  (H.)  Delaborde.  We  have  kept  to  the  latter  mode  throughout. 
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On  fome  of  the  pieces  the  name  nearly  in  full  is  placed  ; on  others 
L or  S,  or  a monogram  forming  LVS5  may  be  obferved. 


Rupert,  Prinz  von  der  Pfalz  (or  Rupert,  Prince  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine).  Born,  Prag,  1619;  died,  London, 
1682. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  204.) 

This  hiftoric  perfonage  was  the  pupil,  as  it  were,  of  L.  von 
Siegen,  whofe  invention  he  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
brought  it  at  once  to  a high  point  of  excellence. 

Chelfum  wrote,  c It  has  been  juftly  remarked,  indeed,  that 
mezzotinto,  compared  with  its  original  ftate,  is  at  this  day  almoft 
a new  art while  Sandrart  was  confident,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
‘ the  perfection  of  the  art  could  not  be  carried  further  than  in 
Vaillant’s  prints.’  We  cannot  agree  with  either  judgment.  We 
think  that  fome  of  the  earlier  works  attained  a high  degree  of 
excellence,  but  alfo  that  a perfection  was  reached  by  Earlom, 
Houfton,  Watfon,  and  many  of  the  engravers  who  worked  after 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  to  which  mezzotinto  had  not  reached  before, 
and  which  has  not  been  furpafled — we  are  tempted  to  fay  equalled 
— fince.  The  firft  example  which  meets  the  eye  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  collection  of  mezzotintos,  a Holy  Family  after  Carracci, 
by  L.  v.  Siegen,  is  beautiful;  and  what  more  effective  piece  can 
there  be  than  Prince  Rupert’s  Standard-Bearer,  or  his  Great 
Executioner,  which  we  come  upon  foon  after  ? Where,  we 
would  afk,  is  the  marked  inferiority  in  fome  of  Vaillant’s  better 
pieces,  in  Blooteling’s  and  Place’s  portraits,  in  Becket’s  Cupid 
and  Pfyche,  in  Verkolje’s  Piflende  Junge?  That  inferior  work 
was  done,  that  work  which  was  black,  harfh,  and  difagreeable, 
often  confifting  of  unblended  maffes  of  light  and  fliade,  was 
frequently  produced,  muff  be  conceded;  but  the  queftion  is, 
were  there  not  moft  able  and  fatisfaCtory  engravers  from  the 
firft,  as  well  as  mediocre  or  even  bad  ones  ? This  may  be 
anfwered  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 

Fifteen  pieces  are  known  as  belonging  to  Prince  Rupert:  of 
thefe  the  Great  Executioner  and  David  or  the  Standard-Bearer 
are  pre-eminent.  A replica  of  the  head  only  of  the  Great 
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Executioner  was  made  by  the  Prince  for  J.  Evelyn,  to  infert  in 
his  Sculptura,  or  the  Hiftory  and  Art  of  Chalcography 
(Lond.  1662),  the  fixth  chapter  of  which  treats  ‘ Of  the  New 
Way  of  Engraving  in  Mezzo-tinto,  invented  and  communicated 
by  His  Highnefs  Prince  Rupert,  Count  Palatine  of  Rhyne,  etc.’ 
Of  this  replica  L.  Delaborde  obferves,  ‘ The  reproduifion  is  exadf, 
the  execution  free  ; the  plate  has  been  prepared  with  the  cradle, 
which  has  often  failed  in  its  work  towards  the  corners.’  Several 
copies  of  it  exift.  The  facfimile  done  by  Houfton  for  the  fecond 
edition  of  Evelyn’s  Sculptura  (Lond.  1755),  and  that  given  by 
L.  Delaborde  in  his  work  are  the  copies  more  likely  to  come 
before  the  colledfor.  It  is  not  often  that  an  original  piece  of 
Prince  Rupert  appears  in  the  market,  and  when  it  does  it  com- 
mands a good  price. 

His  prints  are  varioufly  figned,  e.  g.,  Rupertus  princeps 
imperii ; Rup.  P.  1658;  R.  P.  1657;  R.  p.  with  a crown  above 
the  R. ; a monogram  forming  R V P,  with  a Ear  above  the  V 


Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Born,  Eaft  Knoyle,  Wiltlbire, 
1632;  died,  London,  1723. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  273.) 

This  eminent  architect,  the  perfonal  friend  of  both  Prince 
Rupert  and  Evelyn,  is  fuppofed  by  L.  Delaborde  to  have  had  the 
fecret  poflefled  by  the  Prince  communicated  to  him  through 
Evelyn.  Having  executed  forne  few  pieces  accordingly,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  as  to  what  had  been  already 
accomplifhed,  he  was  credited  with  having  been  the  inventor  of 
the  procefs,  ‘ which  was  afterwards  profecuted  and  improved 
by  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  Rupert,  in  a method  fomewhat 
different,  upon  the  fuggeftion  (as  it  is  faid)  of  the  learned  and 
ingenious  John  Evelyn,  Efquire ;’  a pretty  muddle  indeed  of  the 


The  only  known  pieces  by  Sir  Chriftopher,  or  at  leaft  at- 
tributed to  him,  are  two  portraits  of  Negroes.  Of  one — which 
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is  the  larger — an  impreffion  was  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
elder  Weigel,  and  of  this  L.  Delaborde  has  given  an  admirable 
facfimile — from  fleel — by  M.  Girard.  The  other  portrait  is  a 
fmaller  piece  reprefenting  a different  perfon,  and  is — along  with 
an  impreffion  of  the  larger  piece  (cut  down)  — in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum. 

As  an  early  and  remarkably  bold  and  able  workman,  mention 
muft  be  made  of 


Johann  Thomas.  Born,  Ypres,  Flanders,  circa  1610; 
died,  Vienna,  1672. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  130.) 

He  was  a pupil  of  Rubens,  went  to  Italy,  returned  to  Metz, 
and  palling  on  to  Frankfurt  and  Vienna,  became  court-painter  to 
the  Emperor  Leopold  the  Firff.  He  was  often  a fine  and  effective 
engraver,  a little  coarfe  in  his  technic  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole 
admirable  for  the  early  period  of  his  particular  branch  of  art. 

Thomas’s  prints  are  very  fcarce,  and  command  high  prices. 
The  portrait  of  Titian,  having  in  the  infcription  data  in  luce  in 
quejla  nuova  invenzione  in  Vienna  li  30  Marzo  1' anno  1661,  is 
magnificent.  We  faw  a fine  example  of  it  fold  at  Sotheby’s  in 
1874  for  24/. 

The  matters  who  have  been  mentioned  may,  along  with  W. 
Vaillant,  Fiirftenberg,  and  Von  Eltz,  be  confidered  the  fathers  of 
the  new  procefs.  As  fuch,  and  becaufe  examples  of  their  work 
may  be  feen  in  our  national  collection,  they  are  referred  to,  rather 
than  that  it  is  deemed  advifable  to  urge  the  collector  to  the  purfuit 
of  their  prints,  which  are  not  eafily  procurable. 

The  earliefl  foreign  mezzotinto  engraver  of  whom  examples 
are  comparatively  frequent  is, — 
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Wallerant  Vaillant.  Born,  Lille,  1623  ; died, 
Amfterdam,  1677. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  122.) 

This  artift  being  taken  by  Prince  Rupert  into  his  fervice  to 
affift  him  in  his  art-amufements,  was  thus  enabled  to  learn  the 
f'ecret  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs.  He  proceeded  to  England  in  the 
fuite  of  the  Prince,  and  became  a moft  able  and  productive  engraver. 
He  executed  more  than  one  portrait  of  his  patron,  and  writes  L. 
Delaborde, — 

‘ Vaillant  gave  to  Prince  Rupert,  through  the  reproduction  of  his  plates 
and  their  increafed  publicity,  the  repute  of  an  invention  which  he  himfelf 
never  claimed.  This  was  the  fource  of  the  error  fo  long  prevailing’ 
(p.  125.) 

Some  of  W.  Vaillant’s  pieces  are  moft  fatisfacftory. 

Bernard  and  James,  brothers  of  Wallerant  Vaillant,  worked 
alfo  in  mezzotinto. 

The  mafter’s  name  in  full,  or  wv  fometimes  interlaced 
WV,  may  be  met  with  on  Vaillant’s  pieces.  Next  to  the 
latter  in  frequency  come  the  works  of, — 


Jan  and  Paul  Van  Somer,  whofe  time  ranges  from 
1645  to  circa  1690. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  135-138.) 

They  came  from  Amfterdam  to  England.  Then  follow  the 
engravings  of, — • 

» 

Jan  Verkolje,  fenior.  Born,  Amfterdam,  1650  ; 
died,  Delft,  1693. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  142.) 

Jan  Verkolje,  junior,  and  Nikolaus  Verkolje.  The 
latter  born,  Delft,  1673  ; died,  Amfterdam,  1746. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  197.) 

Each  of  thefe  mafters  produced  fome  good  work,  Nicholas 
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being  the  fuperior  and  more  productive  of  the  three.  To 
the  latter,  indeed,  the  mezzotinto  procefs  owes  feveral  improve- 
ments. 

A well-known  piece  of  N.  Verkolje  after  Wierix,  called  the 
Repaft  in  the  Garden,  or  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  PilTende 
Junge — vulgar  and  indecent  though  it  be  in  fome  refpedls — is  an 
admirable  piece  of  technic,  full  of  the  foft  gradations  and  colour  of 
Earlom.  The  head  of  the  male  reveller  is  faid  to  reprefent 
Wierix  himfelf. 

Either  the  names  in  full  or  the  initials  1 V K,  NVK,  N V, 
are  on  the  prints  of  thefe  mailers,  though  fome  of  Jan  Verkolje, 
junior,  are  unfigned.  The  pieces  of  the  latter  are  frequently 
afcribed  to  the  father,  Jan  Verkolje,  fenior.  (See  Nagler,  vol.  iv. 
nn.  596-597.) 


Abraham  Blooteling.  Born,  Amflerdam,  1634; 
died,  Amflerdam,  1695; 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  139;) 

Is  generally  confidered  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Viffcher.  He  not 
only  executed  fome  of  the  choicefl  early  mezzotintos  known,  but 
eflablifhed  a new  phafe  in  the  technic  of  the  procefs  he  fo  ably 
adopted.  He  is  believed  to  have  invented  the  berceau , or 
‘ cradle,’  for  the  purpofe  of  granulating  the  plate  or  forming  the 
‘ ground.’  Previoully  the  ground  had  been  produced  by  means  of 
Heeled  rollers  of  the  character  of  delicate  files. 

A mezzotinto  by  Blooteling  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  efcape 
pofTeflion.  His  prints  of  this  character  are  far  lefs  frequently  to  be 
met  with  than  are  his  other  engravings.  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath,  Saint  Peter,  Catharine  Queen  of  France  and  Ireland, 
Abraham  Symonds,  are  all  very  beautiful  examples  of  the  mailer. 
Blooteling  executed  a fine  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert  ; his  Saint 
Paul,  a Flute  Player,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
are  particularifed  by  L.  Delaborde  as  fine  examples  of  the  artifl’s 
manner. 
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Jacob  Gole  (or  Jan  Gole).  Born,  Amfterdam,  1660 ; 
was  living,  1720  ; 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  159  ;) 

Produced  many  portraits  and  copies  after  the  Dutch  mafters. 
Some  of  his  works  are  very  good,  others  very  indifferent.  His 
portrait  of  Rembrandt  is  highly  commendable,  nor  fhould  that  of 
Offade  in  its  firft  (fate  be  forgotten.  Gole  was  a print-publifher 
as  well  as  an  engraver,  and  many  of  his  pieces  were  publifhed 
in  this  country. 


Gerard  Valck.  Born,  Amfterdam,  1626;  died, 
Amfterdam,  1720? 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  188.) 

This  engraver  was  brought  by  Blooteling  to  England,  but 
afterwards  he  returned  to  Amfterdam,  and  worked  with  P. 
Schenck.  We  have  fome  very  good  work  by  Valck,  and  as 
charadferift  ic  pieces  the  portrait  of  Hortenfia  Duchefs  of  Mazarin, 
the  Sleeping  Maid,  and  La  femme  qui  cherche  fes  Puces,  may  be 
quoted.  The  latter  piece  we  have  heard  defcribed  as  a woman 
reading  a fong  or  letter  ! Valck,  like  other  Dutch  engravers, 
readily  perceived  the  value  of  mezzotinto  in  the  treatment  of 
candle-light  effedts. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Englifh  fchool,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
were  L.  Delaborde’s  furmifes  corredf, — 


John  Evelyn.  Born,  Wootton,  Surrey,  1620  ; died, 
Wootton  ? 1706; 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  272  ;) 

One  of  the  more  illuftrious  men  of  his  time,  would  have  been 
not  only  the  firft  hiftorian  of  the  new  procefs,  but  likewife  the 
firft  Englifhman  by  whom  it  was  pradtifed. 

M.  L.  Delaborde  poflefl'ed  an  engraving  reprefenting  a Lady 
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Abbefs  E.,  whofe  head  and  fhoulders,  draped  in  the  coftume  of  a 
religious  order,  were  fhown  in  front.  The  print  bore  on  it  the 
initials  E L Delineavit,  1672  (or  1678  ?),  the  [_  being  fo  placed  that 
it  might  be  confidered  as  the  1 of  the  word  Evelyn.  M.  Dela- 
borde  accompanies  the  notice  of  this  piece  in  his  work  with  a copy 
in  lithography  of  it  by  Le  Mercier,  obferving  that  the  original, 
though  pretty  well  felt,  indicates  an  inexperienced  hand.  This 
Lady  Abbefs  E.,  Delaborde  was  of  opinion,  might  be  attributed  with 
fome  propriety  to  John  Evelyn.  Nagler  remarks  (vol.  ii.  n.  1669) 
concerning  it,  c At  any  rate  as  an  eftay  in  mezzotinto,  it  is  not 
very  fatisfadfory  ; though  Evelyn  knew  how  to  ufe  the  etching- 
needle,  the  manipulation  with  the  fcraper  or  cradle  could 
not  have  proceeded  as  he  muft  have  defired  it  fhould — if  Evelyn 
really  made  trials  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs.’  We  know  that 
Evelyn  was  early  addidled  to  art,  that  he  received  inftrudtion 
from  Nanteuil,  was  a friend  of  Hollar,  etched  plates  illuftrative  of 
his  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples,  of  Wootton  and  Putney,  and 
that — according  to  Strutt — he  engraved  the  portrait  of  Dobfon,  the 
painter.  It  is  not  unlikely  then  that  Evelyn  might  have  tried  the 
procedure  communicated  to  him  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  which 
he  had  publifhed  an  account,  but  that  this  piece  of  the  Lady 
Abbefs  E.  is  an  example  of  his  work  is,  at  the  leaft,  very  doubtful. 
Chelfum  is  of  opinion  that, — 


Francis  Place.  Born,  Durham,  1650;  died,  York,  1728  ; 
(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  2 76;) 

Was  probably  the  firft  of  our  countrymen — Sir  Chriftopher  Wren 
excepted — who  fcraped  in  mezzotinto.  He  was  a gentleman-ama- 
teur of  more  ability  than  application,  of  genius  than  of  perfeverance. 
His  pieces  are  moftly  portraits,  fome  of  them  being  the  only  ones 
extant  of  the  perfons  they  reprefent. 

The  prints  fcraped  by  Mr.  Place  are  few  in  number;  fome  are 
moft  excellent,  free  in  ftyle,  of  fine  feeling,  and  of  beautiful  gra- 
dation in  work.  All  are  fcarce  and  of  high  price.  In  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  Philip  Woolrich,  there  is  much  fentiment,  and  the  head  of 
Charles  the  Firft  is  very  fine,  but  Mr.  Place’s  medallion  of 
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Richard  Thompfon,  though  engraved  during  the  infancy  of  the 
mezzotinto  procefs,  has  never  been  furpaffed  with  refpecf  to  beauty 
of  half  tones  and  delicate  gradations.  L.  Delaborde  fays  of  it, 
‘ Cette  planche  eft  remarquable  •/  we  are  happy  in  the  pofleffion  of 
a fine  impreffion  in  good  condition. 

Francis  Place  painted  and  etched,  as  well  as  ufed  the  fcraper. 
His  name  in  full  followed  by  F5  or  F P fee.  are  on  his  pieces. 

Sir  Ralph  Cole,  William  Sherwin,  Henry  Lutterel,  Robert 
Williams,  and  Richard  Tompfon,*  were  aftociated  with  the  early 
practice  of  mezzotinto  engraving. 

Lutterel  was  born  in  Dublin  about  1650,  and  brought  up  in 
London  to  the  law.  But  he  left  his  profeffion  for  art,  and  about 
1672  attracted  by  the  new  procefs  attempted  its  inveftigation. 
He— 

‘ contrived  the  means  of  laying  the  grounds  with  a roller  which  fucceeded 
to  a certain  degree,  but  not  to  his  fatisfa&ion.  At  this  time  the  mezzo- 
tintos  of  Blooteling  were  in  great  repute,  and  Lutterel  perfuaded  his  friend 
Lloyd,  a printfeller,  to  bribe  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Dublois  who  ufed  to 
lay  the  grounds  for  Blooteling,  and  who  was  then  returning  to  Holland,  to 
difeover  the  myftery.  He  afterwards  connefted  himfelf  with  Ifaac  Becket, 
and  they  became  the  earlieft  Englifh  engravers  in  mezzotinto.  The  bell 
of  his  portraits,  which  were  his  principal  works,  was  that  of  Le  Piper 
the  Painter.’  (Bryan.) 

W.  Sherwin  (1670-1711)  is  ftated  by  Granger  to  have  made 
out  for  himfelf  the  procefs  of  laying  a mezzotinto  ground  by  means 
of  a loaded  file. 

* Prince  Rupert  upon  fight  of  fome  of  his  prints  fufpedled  that  his  fer- 
vant  had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  was  a channelled  roller,  but  on  re- 
ceiving full  latisfaftion  to  the  contrary,  he  made  Sherwin  a prefent  of  it. 
The  roller  was  afterwards  laid  afide,  and  an  inftrument  with  a crennelled 
edge  in  lhape  like  a fhoemaker’s  cutting-knife  was  ufed  inftead  of  it. 
(Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.) 


* So  fpelt  on  the  prints  we  have  feen,  and  by  Chelfum.  Doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained by  fome  whether  this  R.  Tompfon  did  really  engrave  the  pieces  on  which  his 
name  occurs  followed  by  ‘ excudit,’  while  others  have  fuppofed  that  he  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  true  engraver,  R.  Thompfon,  whofe  portrait  was  feraped  by  Place. 
On  thefe  points  fee  Chelfum,  Bibl.  22.  p.  40. 
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Isaac  Becket.  Born,  Kent,  1653  ; died,  London,  circa  1710  ; 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  282  ;) 

Was  bred  to  the  bufinefs  of  a calico-printer,  but  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Lutterel,  took  an  intereft  in  the  attempts  of  the 
latter  to  find  out  the  new  procefs.  Underftanding  that  Lloyd,  a 
print-dealer  in  the  Strand,  poflefled  the  defired  knowledge,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  turn  it  practically  to  advantage,  he  gained  his 
confidence,  and  learnt  what  Lloyd  could  teach  him.  He  after- 
wards became  affociated  with  Lutterel,  and  combining  his  own 
knowledge  with  that  which  the  latter  had  learnt  from  Dublois, 
Van  Somer  and  others,  continued  to  work  with  Lutterel,  produc- 
ing many  pieces,  chiefly  portraits,  which  were  publifhed  with  the 
name  of  Becket  attached  to  them.  Some  of  thefe  pieces  are  of 
excellent  execution,  others  are  inferior.  The  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  after  Murray,  is  noteworthy.  Prints  by  this  mailer 
may  frequently  come  acrofs  the  obfervation  of  the  collector. 

Numerous  mezzotintos  of  this  period  have  upon  them  the 
name  of  ‘Alexander  Browne,  of  ye  Blew-balcony  in  Little 
Queen  Street,’  fometimes  in  connexion  with  the  words  ‘ Sold  by,’ 
and  ‘Excudit,’  feveral  have  alfo  an  engraver’s  name  on  them, 
others  are  without  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Alexander 
Browne  was  himfelf  an  engraver  as  well  as  a publifher,  fince — 
according  to  Granger — his  name  followed  by  fecit  is  on  a portrait 
of  Charles  the  Second. 

R.  Tompfon  and  E.  Cooper  hold  much  the  fame  relations  to 
early  mezzotinto  prints  as  conned  Alexander  Browne  with  them. 

We  pal's  by  Robert  White,  T.  Johnfon,  T.  Lumley,  and 
others,  to  notice  fpecially  — 


William  Faithorne,  Jun.  Born,  London,  1656;  died, 
London,  1686  ; 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  290;) 

Who  was  the  fon  of  the  eminent  portrait-engraver  before  noticed 
(vol.  i.  p.  356),  fome  of  the  works  of  the  father  being  among  the 
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rarer  and  more  coftly  prints  of  the  Englilh  fchool.  The  fon  was 
inflrudled  by  his  father,  but  took  up  a different  branch  of  engraving 
to  that  followed  by  his  parent. 

W.  Faithorne,  Jun.  died  early,  and  thus  his  works  are  limited 
in  number.  Some  of  them  are  very  good,  and  fhow  that  had  the 
artift  lived  and  worked  diligently,  he  might  have  greatly  advanced 
the  branch  of  engraving  he  had  feledled  to  follow. 


John  Smith.  Born,  London,  circa  1655  ; died,  London,  circa 

1724. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  287.) 

It  is  uf'ually  confidered  that  with  this  engraver  mezzotinto 
fcraping  exhibited  a marked  development  in  execution  and 
character.  No  doubt  many  of  Smith’s  portraits  are  fuperior, 
large  in  llyle,  decifive  in  form,  often  brilliant  with  light,  and 
prove  their  author  to  have  been  a mafterly  workman.  But  other 
pieces  are  ftiff,  hard  in  handling,  and  want  colour.  Lord  Somers 
is  reported  to  have  been  fo  fond  of  the  works  of  this  mailer  that 
he  feldom  travelled  without  carrying  them  with  him  on  the  feat 
of  his  coach. 

J.  Smith  was  originally  a pupil  of  Becket  and  Van  der  Vaart. 
He  was  much  patronifed  by  Kneller,  who  gave  him  his  portraits 
to  engrave,  the  two  entering  into  a kind  of  partnerlhip  for  pub- 
lifhing  the  fame.  Kneller  and  Smith  afterwards  quarrelling, 
feparated. 

Several  hundred  pieces  are  known  having  J.  Smith’s  name 
on  them,  either  as  their  engraver  or  publilher.  The  earlier 
dates  which  occur  on  the  prints  are  1687  and  1689.  His  own 
portrait,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  1696,  was  fcraped  by 
himfelf,  1716. 

For  bellowing  a new  phafe  on  mezzotinto  engraving  fome 
credit  fliould  be  given  to — 
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George  White.  Born ? circa  1670;  died ? 

between  1731-36  ; 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  295  ;) 

Who  was  the  Ton  of  Robert  White  before  mentioned.  He  re- 
ceived inftru£tion  from  his  father  in  engraving  generally,  and 
hniflied  fome  of  the  plates  of  the  latter  after  his  father’s  death. 
It  was  Chiefly  in  mezzotinto  that  George  White  became  ex- 
cellent, in  which  branch  he  executed  fome  portraits  of  very  high 
charadfer. 

‘ He  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  a very  fuccefsful 
method  of  etching  his  plate  firil  and  then  fcraping  it,  which  has  fince  been 
adopted  by  other  mailers  in  the  prefent  improved  Hate  of  the  art,  and 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  a peculiar  degree  of  fpirit  to  his  perform- 
ance. George  White  is  reported  alfo  to  have  made  ufe  of  a graver  for 
forming  the  black  fpot  in  the  eyes  which  in  preceding  mezzotintos  he 
obferved  had  never  been  diftinfl.  He  carried  the  art  altogether  certainly 
to  a great  degree  of  perfedlion,  and  has  left  behind  him  many  very  beau- 
tiful prints.’  (Chelfum,  p.  69.) 

Some  of  G.  White’s  pieces  are  very  foft  and  delicate,  and 
exhibit  a very  brilliant  effedt  of  light  and  {hade. 

We  are  gradually  brought  by  certain  foreign  artifts,  as  Faber 
and  J.  Simon,  e.g.  who  came  to  England  and  worked,  to  a period 
beyond  the  limits  of  ‘Ancient  Prints.’  After  thefe  engravers 
came  thofe  brilliant  and  perfected  workers,  Mac  Ardell,  Corbut, 
Dickinfon,  Dixon,  Earlom,  Finlayfon,  Fifher,  Valentine  Green, 
Hodges,  Houfton,  Purcell,  Pether,  Reynolds,  Watfon,  and 
others.  The  fight  of  fine  impreflions  of  the  better  works  of 
thefe  mailers  after  the  portraits  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  is  a treat 
to  revel  in,  and  fecond  only  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  original 
paintings.  But  thefe  prints  are  to  us  forbidden  fruit;  indeed, 
we  have  done  but  fcanty  juftice  to  fome  of  a long  lift  of  names 
more  within  our  fcope  than  are  the  laft-mentioned  engravers. 

Quiter,  Van  der  Bruggen,  Van  der  Berge,  Schenck,  Lens, 
Sarrabat,  Barras,  Bouys,  Verfchuring,  Van  der  Vaart  are  the 
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names  of  early  workers  in  mezzotinto,  whofe  pieces  will  fre- 
quently attract  the  colledtor’s  notice. 

Several  mafters  holding  high  pofition  in  other  branches  of 
engraving  than  mezzotinto  have  left  examples  of  their  work  in 
this  department.  Of  thefe  we  may  name  A.  Van  Everdingen, 
Houbraken,  G.  De  Laireffe,  K.  de  Moor,  A Van  Oftade,  B. 
Picart,  J.  E.  Ridinger,  G.  P.  Rugendas,  C.  Dufart,  A.  Tempefta, 
and  perhaps  D.  Teniers. 

Several  painters  likewife  of  eminence  tried  their  hands  at  the 
new  method,  fuch  were  L.  Bakhuizen,  J.  Danckert,  P.  Decker, 
Jun.,  L.  de  Deyfter,  J.  Heemfkerk,  Honde  Koeter,  Van  Hug- 
tenburg,  Sir  G Kneller,  (?)  Sir  P.  Lely,(?)  J.  Baptifte  Monnoyer, 
Van  Mufcher,  G.  Netfcher,  and  others. 

An  account  of  the  prefent  branch  of  engraving  would  be 
incomplete  without  fpecial  reference  to  the  following  mafters. 


Jacque  Christofle  Le  Blon.*  Born,  Frankfurt,  1670; 
died,  Paris,  1741. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  373,  antea,  vol.  i.  p.  95.) 

This  artift,  who  was  of  undoubted  ability,  originally  ftudied 
engraving  under  Meyer  and  Ab.  Boffe,  and  painting  under  Carlo 
Maratti  at  Rome.  From  the  latter  place  the  Dutch  painter  B. 
Van  Overbeck  enticed  him  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  painted 
miniatures  highly  efteemed  for  their  vigour  of  colour.  Le  Blon 
being  of  expenfive  and  carelefs  habits,  found  his  gains  as  a painter 
produce  but  an  infufficient  income  ; he  therefore  fet  to  work  to 
dilcover  fome  method  by  which  the  latter  might  be  increafed. 
His  ingenuity  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  printing  off  in  various 
colours  plates  engraved  in  mezzotinto.  His  firft  trials  were  made 
about  1704,  but  it  was  not  until  1720,  (?)  when  he  came  to 
London,  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  defigns  to  any  purpofe, 
and  this  was  but  of  fhort  endurancy.  Le  Blon  endeavoured,  in 
affociation  with  a Colonel  Guy,  to  eftablilh  companies  for  the 

* As  the  matter  himfelf  figned  his  name.  Writers  on  art  have  denominated  him 
Jacques  Chriftopher  Le  Blond. 
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production  and  Tale  of  copies  by  his  procefs,  of  pictures  by  the  old 
Italian  and  Flemifh  matters,  of  anatomic  and  pathologic  ill uftra- 
tions,  and  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  To  thefe  was  added  a 
manufactory  of  painted  papers,  fiich  as  were  fabricated  in  Bra- 
bant. But  all  the  artitt’s  fchemes  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  after 
a fecond  bankruptcy  he  fled  in  1732  from  London  to  the  Hague. 

A friend  in  Holland  lent  the  artift  a hundred  guilders  ; with 
this  fum  be  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1741,  very  poorly  off. 

Before  leaving  England,  Le  Blon  publifhed  a volume  in 
French  and  Englifli  explanatory  of  his  theory  and  practice  of 
colour,*  and  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  was  illus- 
trated with  mezzotinto  engravings,  fome  of  which  were  printed 
oft'  by  his  own  procefs,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Paris  with 
additional  matter  by  Gauthier  de  Mont  Rouge  (1756). 

‘ Painting,’  wrote  Le  Blon,  ‘ can  reprefent  all  vifible  objefts  with  three 
colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue , for  all  other  colours  can  be  compofed  of 
thefe  three,  which  I call  primitive,  and  a mixture  of  thofe  three  original 
colours  makes  a black,  and  all  other  colours  whatfoever ; as  I have  demon- 
llrated  by  my  invention  of  printing  pictures  and  figures  with  their  natural 
colours.’  (p.  6.) 

We  are  aware  that  fome  perfons  believe  that  not  more  than  a 
Jingle  plate  (upon  which  the  colour  was  applied  with  the  finger) 
was  employed  by  Le  Blon  in  his  particular  procefs.  But  affuredly 
they  are  miftaken  ; three  plates  were  generally  ufed,  as  reference 
to  Abraham  Boffe’s  ‘ De  la  Maniere  de  graver  a l’Eau-forte  et  au 
Burin  et  de  la  gravure  en  Maniere  Noire.’ — ‘ Nouvelle  Edition, 
par  M.  Cochin,’  Paris,  1758,  pp.  125,  127,  will  clearly  fhow. 
Upon  this  point  Delaborde,  Bibl.  40,  p.  363,  and  Duchefne  aine 
‘ Defcriptions  des  Eftampes,’  etc.,  Paris,  1855,  P-  I2$>  rnay  a^° 
be  confulted. 

M.  Ch.  Blanc,  alluding  to  Le  Blon’s  procefs,  remarks, — 

‘ Le  clair-obfcur  de  l’eftampe  devait  confifter  dans  le  jeu  des  couleurs 
fombres  et  des  couleurs  tendres,  et  comine  la  grainure  pouvait  ne  pas 

* Colorito ; or  the  Harmony  of  Colouring  in  Painting  reduced  to  Mechanical  Prac- 
tice under  Eafy  Precepts  and  Infallible  Rules,  together  with  fome  Coloured  Figures,  in 
order  to  render  the  faid  Precepts  and  Rules  intelligible,  not  only  to  Painters  but  even  to 
all  lovers  of  Painting.  By  T.  C.  le  Blon.  (4to,  pp.  27,  Appendix,  pp.  7,  and  plates.) 
Our  copy  has  not  an;  date. 
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engendrer  des  ombres  aflez  fortes,  on  aurait  recours  au  burin  pour  creufer 
profondement  le  cuivre  aux  endroits  ou  le  burin  irait  jufqu’au  noir,  et  qui 
demanderaient  une  touche  male.  Tel  rut  le  procede  que  Le  Blon  inventa 
ou  qu’il  perfeftionna  du  moins,  car  il  en  avait  deja  paru  quelque  ebauche, 
groffiere  dans  certains  impreffions  elfayees  en  Hollande  par  Pierre  Laft- 
man,  qui  fut  le  maitre  de  Rembrandt.’  (Bibl.  7,  p.  700.) 

M.  Delaborde  has  properly  obferved,  however,  that 

‘ entre  la  combinaifon  de  Le  Blon  et  la  maniere  de  Laftman  il  n’y  a point 
la  moindre  analogie.’  (op.  cit.  p 366.) 

The  mezzotintos  in  colour,  by  Le  Blon,  are  very  fcarce,  and 
rarely  appear  in  the  market.  The  mod  complete  collection  is  at 
Drefden.  Delaborde  defcribes  twenty-nine  pieces  by  the  matter. 

The  portrait  of  Rubens,  Jofeph  and  Potiphar,  St.  Magdalene 
after  Van  Dyck,  a Saint'  reading,  Venus  after  Titian,  and  a 
Sleeping  Endymion,  are  commended  by  Delaborde.  A portrait 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  which  is  praifed  by  Duchefne,  is 
attributed  by  Delaborde  to  the  brothers  Ladmiral.  The  Britifh 
Mufeum  Cabinet  poflefies  ten  pieces  by  the  matter,  one  or  two 
of  which  are  both  large  and  fine.  They  are  moftly  different  to 
thofe  defcribed  by  Delaborde. 


Jean  Ladmiral.  Born,  Leyden,  1680 ; died, 
Amfterdam,  1773; 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  380); 

Was  the  elder  of  two  brothers  received  by  Le  Blon  into  his 
ftudio  at  London,  and  initiated  in  the  fecrets  of  his  procefs. 
After  the  failure  of  the  matter,  they  went  to  Amfterdam,  where 
they  undertook  the  illuftration  of  anatomic  and  medical  works  by 
Le  Blon’s  method.  Jean  Ladmiral  copied  the  works  of  his 
teacher,  and  fupprefted  all  mention  of  the  latter’s  name. 


Robert  and  Fabian  Gautier  (D’Agoty) 

Were  brothers,  employed  in  the  ftudio  of  Le  Blon.  The  elder 
imitated  with  fome  fpirit,  though  in  a cruder  ftyle,  the  manner  of 
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his  matter,  but  employed  the  burin  more  frequently  than  did  Le 
Blon  in  the  engraving  of  the  plates.  Fabian  Gautier  meanly 
endeavoured  to  claim  the  merit  due  to  Le  Blon,  of  whom  he 
wrote,  ‘ Cet  artifte  ne  merite  pas  le  nom  d’invcnteur  que  fes 
eleves  veulent  lui  donner  malapropos’ — ‘ C’eft  done  avec  raifon 
que  je  me  dis  reftaurateur  (pour  ne  pas  dire  plus)  dans  cet  art 
qui  ferait  peri  fans  moi , et  que  je  dis  que  ceux  qui  pratiqueront  mon 
fyfteme  feront  mes  eleves,  et  non  ceux  de  Le  Blon.’  (Delaborde, 
p.  382). 

F.  Gautier  had  fons,  who  publifhed  fome  works  of  their  own 
execution  along  with  thofe  of  their  father  after  the  death  of  the 
latter.  There  are  a few  pieces  by  the  Gautiers  in  the  B.  Mufeum 
Cabinet. 

On  this  fubjeft  of  colour-printing,  in  connection  with  Laft- 
man,  Kirkall,  Pond,  Knapton,  Ploos,  Van  Amftel,  and  others, 
fee  Delaborde,  Bibl.  40,  p.  388. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  PURCHASE  OF  ANCIENT 
PRINTS. 

Having  fyftematically  introduced  the  reader  to  a knowledge  of 
the  particular  mafters  of  engraving,  of  whom  he  fhould  obtain  a 
practical  account,  we  purpofe  to  add  fome  words  of  advice  and 
caution  which  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  inexperienced  collector 
when  engaged  in  feleCting  and  purchafing  what  he  defires. 

Referring  to  chapter  iv.  vol.  i.  for  fome  remarks  on  various 
matters  connected  with  our  prefent  topic,  which  may  be  taken 
as  introductory  to  what  is  now  to  follow,  we  proceed,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  caution  the  novice  againft  coming  to  a decifion  if  forced 
to  examine  prints  in  a (hop  whofe  Rate  is  that  of  femi-darknefs. 
It  is  the  cuftom  with  many  print-dealers  to  obfcure  every  pane  of 
glafs  in  their  Ihop-windows  by  hanging  up  againft  them  their 
wares,  and  the  amateur  is  often  expeCted  to  make  a purchafe  in  a 
light  about  equal  to  that  of  a coal-cellar.  Infift  that  you  muft  be 
allowed  good  daylight,  or  you  may  depend  that  you  will  not 
have  it,  and  refufe  to  allow  gas  to  be  ufed  inftead.  Such  folar 
light  fhould  be  fecured  as  will  fuffice  for  both  good  reflected  and 
tranfmitted  illumination,  or  not  any  certainty  can  be  arrived  at 
refpeCting  what  is  under  examination. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  to  obtain  firft  fuch  a knowledge 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  fpecimen  before  you  as  may  enable 
you  to  decide  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  you  to  entertain  its 
purchafe,  fhould  its  particular  condition  be  up  to  the  mark 
required.  If  the  general  condition  be  fatis faCtory,  you  have, 
fecondly,  to  inquire  into  the  fpecial  ftate  of  the  print. 

In  the  determination  of  the  general  condition,  the  weight  of 
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the  print  as  it  is  taken  up  in  the  hands,  {hould  be  noted,  alfo  the 
feeling  of  thicknefs  conveyed  to  the  touch,  and  if  mounted, 
whether  the  print  feems  lool'e  or  fixed  on  its  mount.  By  fuch 
obfervations  a notion  may  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  print  has 
been  ‘laid  down,’  or  ‘ lined  in  other  words,  has  had  a piece  of 
paper  of  its  own  fize  parted  on  the  back,  or  has  been  mounted  on 
another  and  larger  piece  of  paper,  to  which  it  is  firmly  adherent. 
If  the  print  has  been  thus  treated,  under  any  circumftances  the 
value  of  it  has  been  fubtracrted  from,  and  there  is  room  for 
fufpicion  that  there  have  been  other  reafons  than  whim  and  bad 
tafte,  which  have  led  to  the  piece  being  lined  or  mounted. 
Should  the  print  be  relatively  very  heavy,  inflexible,  or  firmly 
mounted,  do  not  as  a rule  have  anything  to  do  with  it — it  has 
been  ‘ laid  down  ’ — by  this  you  are  prevented  examining  the 
back  of  the  print  itfelf,  of  feeing  through  the  latter  by  tranfmitted 
light,  and  thus  determining  what  repairs,  if  any,  the  print  has 
undergone.  Further,  be  the  impreflion  ever  fo  genuine,  and  the 
condition  otherwife  good,  laying-down  and  mounting  fbow  exe- 
crable tafte,  and  you  will  feel  annoyed  accordingly.  There  may 
be,  however,  forne  exceptional  reafon  which  may  lead  to  the 
purchafe  of  fuch  a piece  notwithftanding,  fupported  as  the 
collector  may  be  by  the  hope  of  ingenioufly  removing  the  mount 
or  backing.  To  this  point  we  lhall  prefently  refer. 

If  the  print  be  not  laid  down,  nor  permanently  mounted,  and 
can  be  feen  through,  and  its  back  examined,  the  corners  fhould  be 
looked  at  to  difcover  if  they  have  been  torn  away  and  reftored  or 
mended.  Next  fhould  be  obferved  what  amount  of  reparation 
generally  the  piece  may  have  undergone  ; whether  ink,  greafe,  or 
fpots  of  paint  disfigure  it,  or  if  there  be  any  ftaining.  To  very 
obvious  mutilations  and  damages  we  need  not  refer. 

A general  examination  proving  fatisfaiftory,  the  next  thing  to 
be  decided  is,  whether  the  print  be  truly  what  the  colleiftor  con- 
fiders  it,  or  what  it  pretends  to  be.  For  example,  it  may  purport 
to  be  the  Saint  Jerome  of  Albert  Diirer.  You  know  that  Albert 
Diirer  did  engrave  fuch  a piece,  you  have  adrtually  feen  it;  this 
appears  like  what  you  have  feen,  and  it  bears  Diirer’smark.  Or, 
again,  a print  appears  to  you  to  be  an  etching  of  Oftade  ; it  has 
not  any  name  nor  mark  on  it,  but  the  dealer  allures  you  he  thinks 
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your  opinion  juft.  But  is  it  ? And  is  the  former  piece  by 
D iirer?  To  be  able  to  determine  fuch  points  fatisfadtorily,  of 
courfe  requires  fome  knowledge,  and  the  novice  can  hope  to 
attain  to  a probably  corredf  judgment  only.  He  has  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fuppofed  Differ,  e.  g.y  may  be  but  a copy  by  another 
engraver,  and  that  the  prefumed  Oftade  may  not  be  an  Oftade, 
nor  even  the  copy  of  one,  but  the  legitimate,  unpretending  work 
of  another  mafter. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  the  purchafer  has  to  guard  againft 
being  deceived  by  a copy.  Almoft  all  good  prints  have  been 
copied,  fome  feveral  times  over.  Many  have  been  imitated  moft 
fuccefsfully,  and  fome  fo  clofely  that  it  is  only  with  the  original 
and  its  facfimile  fide  by  fide  that  the  differences  between  them 
become  apparent.  Even  then  the  leading  points  of  differentiation 
often  require  to  be  looked  for  under  the  guidance  of  Bartfch, 
Paffavant,  Nagler,  and  other  critics,  for  it  is  next  to  impoftxble 
to  remember  the  often  minute  differentia  connected  with  many 
engravings,  and  their  copies.  Some  of  the  latter  are  in  themfelves 
admirable  examples  of  engraving,  and  a few  are  as  rare,  or  even 
rarer,  than  the  originals.  But  when  the  latter  be  defired,  and 
would  be  paid  for,  the  fineft  and  rareft  of  the  former  could  not 
fupply  their  place.  Reference  to  the  works  of  Heller,  Bartfch, 
and  Wilfon,  will  fhow  how  numerous  are  the  copies  after 
eminent  mafters  by  both  good  and  inferior  workers,  and  what  an 
amount  of  ready  practical  knowledge  is  requifite  to  guard  againft 
being  deceived.  A great  many  copies  are,  no  doubt,  at  once 
diftinguifhable  as  fuch  by  their  coarle,  heavy,  and  inferior  technic, 
the  want  of  that  delicacy  and  cleannefs  of  line,  and  general 
brilliancy  proper  to  the  genuine  works  of  the  mafters  ; by  their 
being  of  a different  fize,  or  being  reverfed,  from  adfions  ufually 
performed  by  the  right  hand  being  reprefented  as  undertaken  with 
the  left,*  by  fome  variation  in  the  mark,  monogram,  or  fignature, 
or  by  the  addition  of  an  ‘ addrefs.’  But  the  ready  appreciation  of 
overt  evidence  fuch  as  this,  is  commenfurate  with  the  knowledge 
only  of  the  obferver.  Nearly  complete  ignorance  can  be  fafe 
as  refpedls  thofe  copies  only  which  do  not  attempt  to  deceive,  but 

* Except  in  the  cafe  of  nielli  and  a few  very  early  works,  in  which  fuch  reverfes  are 
legitimate. 
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bear  openly  the  copyill’s  own  fignature,  either  alone  or  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  original  mailer,  as  e.  g.,  in  the  cafe  of  the  copies  by 
W eirix  after  Albert  Diirer  or  of  Oftade  by  Deuchar.  On  the  other 
hand,  caution  will  be  ufed,  and  experience  of  all  kinds  reforted  to 
by  the  oldeft  collector  when  purchafing  a work  of  Rembrandt, 
L.  van  Leyden,  or  Martin  Schongauer,  as  he  knows  that  their 
pieces  have  been  confummately  imitated. 

Though  confiderable  help  may  often  be  obtained  from  atten- 
tion to  the  mark  and  fignature,  it  mull  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  genuine  work  the  name  or  initial  is  occafionally  in  reverfe , or 
the  date  partly  fo,  while  in  other  inftances  they  may  be  either 
abfent  or  prefent  in  certain  ‘ Rates’  only.  Study  of  the  genuine 
works  of  Rembrandt,  L.  van  Leyden,  and  of  Marc  Antonio, 
will  Ihow  fuch  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  carelefs  and  ignorant  way  in  which  infcriptions  on  prints 
have  been  fpelt  often,  and  the  names  of  wrong  mailers  attached 
to  engravings,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Before  us  is  now  lying  a 
good  and  fair-fized  piece  by  J.  Smith,  on  which  is  the  infcription, 
‘ Cupid  and  Pficah,’  and  on  a line  Vaillant  is  1 Gorjon  invenit.’ 
Rubens  is  fometimes  fpelt  Reubens.  Even  at  the  prefent  day 
great  carelefinefs  is  occafionally  exhibited  in  this  refpedt,  as  may 
be  feen  by  reference  to  the  Athencsum  for  January  3,  1874. 
Such  millakes  as  the  above  are  generally  due  to  the  publilhers, 
and  not  to  the  engravers,  of  the  prints  which  exhibit  them. 

The  characters  of  the  paper  and  water-marks  lliould  be  well 
confidered,  for  in  the  hands  of  good  judges  they  are  capable  of 
yielding  valuable  information. 

The  difficulty  before  the  inquirer  is  fometimes  very  great,  as 
may  be  readily  underllood  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
Sotheby  : — 

‘In  refpedl  to  perfons  being  deceived  as  to  a work  of  antiquity  being 
the  original,  or  a copy,  we  do  not  believe  there  exills  any  one  of  fuch 
confummate  judgment  who  might  not  be  deceived  even  were  the  objeft 
itfelfto  belong  to  that  branch  of  art  to  which  the  attention  of  his  whole 
life  had  been  direfled.  A remarkable  inftance  of  this  may  be  quoted  in 
refpeft  to  the  fac-fimile  of  an  early  wood-engraving  which  will  be  found 
in  the  prefent  volume.  We  refer  our  readers  to  a fac-fimile  of  the 
Annunciation,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  attended  by  the  Unicorn.  This 
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was  taken  from  an  original  impreffion  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Wil- 
liam Young  Ottley,  Efq.,  a gentleman  who  held  a high  reputation  for  an 
accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  works  of  art,  more  particularly  in 
refpeCt  to  the  early  fchools  of  engraving.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Ottley, 
doubting  the  polfibility  of  making  an  accurate  fac-fimile  of  this  engraving, 
entrufted  the  original  to  our  charge  for  this  purpole.  When  it  was  done 
we  had  four  imprelhons  worked  off  on  fome  old  paper  of  a fimilar 
character  to  that  on  which  the  original  was  taken  off.  One  of  thele  (cut 
clofe)  we  prefented  to  Mr.  Ottley,  which  he  received,  and  believed  to  be 
his  own  impreffion,  nor  would  he  be  perfuaded  until  the  original  was  pro- 
duced that  it  was  otherwife.  That  impreffion  of  our  artift’s  fac-limile, 
fince  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Ottley,  paffed  into  other  collections,  having  been 
without  the  frnalleft  doubt  of  its  genuinenefs  fold  as  an  original  impreffion.’ 
(‘  Principia,’  Bibl.  66,  vol.  i.  p.  33.) 

The  following  ftory  is  related  by  Mr.  Maberly  : — 

‘ Hudfon,  the  portrait-painter,  the  matter  of  Sir  Jolhua,  was  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  a fine  impreffion  of  the  very  rare  etching  by  Rembrandt, 
called  the  “ Coach  Landfcape.”  On  occafion  of  this  acquifidon  he 
gave  a fupper  to  his  amateur  friends,  at  which  to  difplay  his  purchafe. 
Benjamin  Wilfon,  his  brother  painter,  who  had  a good  judgment  in  this 
branch  of  art,  and  knew  that  Hudfon  had  very  little,  though  affeCting 
great  enthufiafm  for  it,  amufed  himfelf  at  his  expenfe.  He  etched  a plate 
in  the  ftyle  of  Rembrandt,  and  fent  an  impreffion  to  Paris,  and  circulated 
a report  at  home  that  there  had  been  difcovered  in  France  a print  hitherto 
unknown,  and  apparently  a companion  to  the  Coach  Landfcape ; that 
money  had  been  offered  for  it  for  the  King’s  Collection,  but  the  proprietor 
meant  to  bring  it  to  England  for  fale.  Hudfon  hereupon,  to  anticipate 
his  Englilh  friends,  halted  over  to  Paris  and  bought  the  print.  On  his 
return  he  collected  all  his  amateur  friends  in  London  to  a fecond  fupper, 
given  fpecially  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  their  congratulations,  and  which 
he  received  accordingly.  Very  Ihortly  after  this  the  whole  of  the  fame 
party,  and  Hudfon  with  them,  were  invited  to  a fupper  at  Wilfon’s. 
When  all  were  introduced  to  the  fupper-table,  every  plate  was  found 
turned  down,  and  on  the  guelts  lifting  them,  behold,  under  every  one 
appeared  an  impreffion  of  the  unhappy  companion  of  the  Coach  Land- 
fcape, and  under  Hudfon’s  plate  lay  the  money  he  had  paid  to  Wilfon’s 
confederate  in  Paris  for  the  purchafe.’  (Bibl.  58,  p.  7.)* 


* For  another  interefting  and  amufing  epifode  in  the  hiftoryof  the  1 Coach  Landfcape’ 
confult  Dibdin’s  1 Bibliographical  Decameron,’  vol.  iii.  p.  329  note. 
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To  fhow  further  what  may  be  done  by  a ‘cunning  hand  ’ for 
legitimate  purpofes,  we  quote  the  following  reference  to  the  late 
Mr.  Harris — a profeffional  expert  in  the  art  of  making  facfimiles 
— from  Mr.  Cowtan’s  ‘ Memories  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,’  page 
334 

‘ He  is  famous  for  his  wonderful  fac-fimile  reproductions  of  early  wood- 
engravings  and  block- printing  to  fupply  deficiencies  in  imperfeCt  books. 
In  this  curious  art  he  is  probably  unrivalled,  and  the  fpecimens  that  he 
has  produced,  after  Fault,  Schoeffer,  Caxton,  Wynkin  de  Worde,  Pynfon, 
and  other  early  printers,  are  marvellous  and  unique.  Some  of  the  hand- 
fomelt  and  rarelt  volumes  in  the  Libraries  of  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Grenville, 
the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and  other  collections,  have  been  made  complete  by 
the  “ cunning”  of  his  “right  hand,”  and  fome  of  the  leaves  that  he  has 
fupplied  are  fo  perfectly  done,  that,  after  a few  years,  he  has  himfelf  been 
puzzled  to  diitinguifh  his  own  work  from  the  original,  fo  perfeCt  has  the 
fac-fimile  been,  both  in  paper  and  in  typography.  I remember,  upon  one 
occafion,  that  a queftion  arofe  as  to  a certain  copy  of  a rare  book  in  the 
national  collection  being  complete.  The  book  was  fought  out  and  care- 
fully examined  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  aflifted  by  Meflrs.  Jones  and  Watts,  and, 
after  a fruitlefs  fearch,  page  by  page,  the  confultation  ended  in  a fummons 
to  Mr.  Harris  himfelf,  to  point  out  the  leaves  that  he  had  lupplied.  It 
was  only  after  fome  confiderable  fearch  that  the  artift  was  able  to 
deteCt  his  own  handiwork.  This  circumftance  led  Mr.  Panizzi  to 
obtain  an  order  from  the  Truftees  that  in  future  all  additions  made  to  a 
book  in  fac-fimile  Ihould  be  marked  as  being  fo,  in  a note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  fubfequent  librarians  being  impofed 

upon One  of  the  moll  beautiful  fpecimens  of  his  fkill  in  imitating 

early  wood-engraving  is  to  be  found  in  the  map  he  reproduced  to  com- 
plete the  copy  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  in  the  Grenville  Collection. 
Another  marvel  of  the  fame  character  may  be  feen  in  the  frontifpiece 
to  the  Great  Bible  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  the  date  1539-’ 

For  an  interefting  account  of  antiquarian  and  literary  forgeries 
reference  maybe  made  to  the  third  volume  of  Sotheby’s  ‘ Principia,’ 
vol.  ii.  p.  96  (Bib],  66),  to  an  article,  ‘ Le  Contrefiupn,’  by  M. 
Bonnaffe  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for  April,  1874  (p.  326), 
and  to  H.  Weber’s  Memoir.  (Bibl.  69.  pp.  16-18.)  Our  previous 
remarks  (pp.  25,  33)  concerning  fome  of  Rembrandt’s  and  Van 
Dyck’s  etchings  are  applicable  here. 


11. 
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It  being  determined  that  the  print  under  inveftigation  is  what 
it  pretends,  or  is  afiumed  to  be,  i.e.  a genuine  work  of  a particular 
mailer  and  not  a copy — and  that  its  general  condition  is  fatisfadtory, 
the  next  duty  is  that  of  inquiring  into  the  particular  condition  of 
the  print,  and  as  to  what — if  any — minute  repairs  it  has  undergone. 
The  corners  and  edges  fhould  therefore  be  now  more  clofely  ex- 
amined, likewife  the  whole  fuperficies  of  the  paper,  front  and  back, 
by  both  reflected  and  tranfmitted  light.  Repairs,  it  should  be 
remembered,  may  be  effected  not  only  with  the  pen  and  pencil  on 
inferted  paper,  but  alfo  by  the  letting-in  of  truly  engraved  work 
cut  out  of  other  impreffions  of  the  fame  print  or  of  other  pieces. 
Has  the  print  had  defective  and  light  fpots  touched  over  with 
ivory-black  or  Indian-ink  ? Is  any  ftippling  or  hatching  apparent  ? 
A certain  Frenchman,  fays  Maberly,  ‘ has  obtained  great  but  not 
very  enviable  celebrity  by  his  method  of  making  faint  impreffions  ap- 
pear like  ftrong  ones  by  actually  going  over  every  line  of  the  print 
with  a hair  pencil  and  colour,  ftrengthening  in  due  proportion  every 
part.’  Once,  on  a rather  dark  winter’s  day,  we  bought  feveral 
pieces  of  Albert  Diirer’s  ‘Life  of  the  Virgin.’  One  of  them 
feemed  particularly  fine.  On  clofe  examination  afterwards  in 
brighter  light  we  difcovered  that,  by  the  fide  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant engraved  lines,  another  line  had  been  added  with  pen  and 
fome  kind  of  ink,  fo  as  to  give  the  impreffion  at  firft  fight  confider- 
able  richnefs  and  vigour.  We  returned  the  print  to  the  dealer, 
who  would  not  credit  our  ftatement  until  he  had  examined  the 
fpecimen  with  a lens  and  compared  it  with  another  and  intadt 
impreffion. 

* Another  artifice  to  be  guarded  again!!  in  the  feleftion  of  a fpecimen 
of  engraving  is  wafhing  over  with  Indian-ink  or  colour.  This  is  a practice 
often  adopted  with  middling  or  pretty  good  impreffions  of  fine  prints. 
When  judicioufly  and  well  performed,  it  has  the  effeft  of  making  the  im- 
preffion appear  ftronger  and  fuller.  Although  to  an  eye  of  little  experience 
or  infufficient  judgment  the  print  may  appear  improved  by  this  operation. 
Hill  the  proprietor  of  it  mull  feel  that  he  has  not  the  fatisfaftion  of 
poffeffing  the  work  in  the  fame  Hate  in  which  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
the  engraver.  This  wafhing  is  fometimes  employed  to  imitate  the  “burr” 
which  has  been  fpoken  of.’  (Maberly,  Bibl.  ^3,  p.  45.) 
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Weffely  remarks  (Bibl.  96,  p.  195), — 

‘ We  had  lately  in  our  hands  a fcarce  piece  of  C.  W.  E.  Dietrich 
(Link  1 10),  which  even  in  the  bell  impreflions  appears  fomewhat  faint. 
This  piece,  which  belonged  to  a private  collector  in  Drefden,  was  very  pale, 
and  was  therefore  exchanged  for  a better  example.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
fame  pale  impreffion  came  before  its  former  poffeffor,  the  latter  recognifing 
it  from  his  having  marked  it  in  a way  known  only  to  himfelf.  But  in  what 
an  altered  condition  ? Now  it  had  become  an  “ uniformly  fine  impreffion.” 
Clofe  examination  and  comparifon  of  it  with  feveral  good  impreffions 
difclofed  the  falfifications  effedled  by  its  having  been  wafhed  over.’ 

Whole  or  partial  ftainings  with  folutions  of  coffee,  burnt  fienna, 
yellow  ochre,  and  other  things,  are  occafionally  pradfifed. 

Thefe  matters  having  been  palled  under  review,  the  margin 
fhould  be  then  examined.  The  more  margin  extending  beyond  the 
engraving  or  ‘ plate-mark,’  a print  has,  the  greater  is  its  value — 
cceteris  paribus.  In  fome  fcarce  and  valuable  engravings,  tenths 
of  an  inch  of  plain  margin  are  worth  fo  many  or  more  guineas. 
Some  good  prints,  ufually  having  comparatively  large  margins,  are 
occafionally  found  cut  down  to  the  plate  mark,  or  even  within  it, 
and  ruined  accordingly.  Be  very  careful  then  to  examine  the  extent 
of  clipping  and  cutting  a print  may  have  undergone.  Look  for 
the  border  line  of  the  plate  or  block  in  all  inlfances  of  1 no  margin,’ 
for  perhaps  there  may  be  alfo  no  print , to  fuch  a deficiency,  as  to 
diminifh  the  work  even  a quarter  or  more  of  an  inch  at  one  of  its 
boundaries.  The  mark  or  fignature  may  have  been  removed  by 
fuch  cutting,  and  many  pieces,  otherwife  covetable,  rendered  com- 
paratively worthlefs  in  this  way.  Further,  if  a margin  be  prefent, 
and  particularly  if  a good  one  be  boafted  of  in  the  cafe  of  a valuable 
print  having  ufually  but  a very  fmall  one,  carefully  inquire  whether 
fuch  margin  be  not  falfe,  for  the  artificial  addition  of  fuch  a 
thing  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circumftance.  We  have  held 
in  our  hands  a Bocholt,  for  which  more  than  fifty  guineas  were 
afked,  and  an  Ifrahel  van  Meckenen  priced  at  more  than  a dozen  ; 
in  both  pieces  margins  or  edgings  had  been  fo  ingenioufly  added, 
that  deception  awaited  all  but  thofe  of  confiderable  experience  and 
making  careful  infpe£Hon. 

* So  important  is  this  poffeffion  of  margin,  that  it  is  not  unufual  to  find 
a falfe  margin  fubftituted  where  a print  has  been  clofe  (haven.  This  is 
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done  by  ingenioufly  inlaying  the  print  in  a fheet  of  paper  of  correfponding 
colour,  texture,  and  fubftance.  This  is  often  very  adroitly  performed — 
the  very  imprint  is  imitated  of  the  funken  line  formed  by  the  edges  of  the 
copper  under  the  heavy  preffure  of  the  rolling  prefs,  and  a nice  examina- 
tion is  fometimes  necelfary  to  detetft  the  impofition.’  (Maberly,  p.  42.) 

It  may  be  mentioned  en  paffant  that  Cumberland  was  a heretic 
in  this  refpecf,  for  he  remarks : — 

‘ I mull:  confefs  I fee  no  advantage  in  any  quantity  of  paper  exceeding 
the  fize  of  the  plate,  unlefs  it  contains  valuable  remarks  by  men  of 
abilities.’  (p.  22.) 

It  was  the  abominable  pradtice  at  one  time  to  cut  away  with 
fcilTors  all  the  white  paper  from  around  figures  engraved  in  relief, 
as  it  were,  from  a plain  ground,  and  then  to  fix  the  figures  on  other 
paper  of  fome  diilindl  colour.  Ladies  at  the  fmaller  courts  of 
Germany  ufed  to  while  away  their  time  at  this  pradfice  of  making 
fdhouettes , and  prints  of  precious  value  have  been  thus  deftroyed.* 
We  have  a Bocholt  and  fome  very  early  coloured  woodcuts  in  our 
cabinet  which  have  been  thus  treated.  Some  of  the  prints  extant 
which  have  been  fo  ill-ufed  have  had  afterwards  the  fecondary 
paper  removed,  and  have  been  carefully  inlaid  with  paper  of  more 
congenial  character  and  appearance.  Careful  examination,  by 
holding  the  print  up  to  the  light,  will  almoft  always  unfold  fuch 
and  analogous  transformations. 

Suppofing  the  engraving  to  come  out  favourably  from  the  in- 
veftigations  recommended,  the  next  point  to  be  inquired  into  is  the 
character  of  the  impreffion.  It  is  of  little  ufe  for  a print  to  be  in 

* Worthy  anceftors  of  the  nurfe  of  Dr.  Dobfon  ! 

Dr.  Dibdin,  alluding  to  fome  valuable  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Durham  Cathedral 
('  Northern  Tour.’  vol.  i.  p 2SS),  quotes  the  following  remarks  of  Raine, — 

1 Thefe  fpecimens  of  ancient  art  and  tafte  are  now  fate ; for  College  nurfes  are  not 
now  permitted  to  go  into  the  Library  in  wet  weather  and  cut  out  the  illuminations  to 
amufe  the  children  under  theif  care.  Such  things  were,  and  this  book  [Bithop  Pudfey’s 
Bible]  in  particular  has  fuffered  feverely.  Other  volumes  brilliantly  illuminated  have 
been  (hamefully  defpoiled  of  their  decorations.  The  nurfe  of  Dr.  Dobfon,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  was  the  reputed  perpetrator  of  thefe  abominations.’ 

M.  H.  Delaborde,  in  his  recent  ‘ Notice  Hiftorique,’  relates  fome  amufing  claims 
made  by  fome  of  the  ‘ upper  ten  ’ upon  the  Royal  Colle&ion  of  Prints  at  Paris  in  times 
paft.  Among  the  requefts  to  which  the  Conjernateur,  M.  Jolly,  had  to  reply  was  one  ‘ par 
lequel  Madame  Vidtoire  fille  de  Louis  XV.  lui  demande  fans  marchander  d’envoyer  a 
Verfailles  toutes  les  eftampes  qu’il  pourra  trouver  pour  l’amufement  du  due  de  Bourgogne  ’ 
(op.  cir.  p.  60). 
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good  condition,  if  it  be  a bad  impreffion  ; better,  indeed,  by  far 
would  be  a good  impreffion  in  bad  condition.  A11  early  and  good 
impreffion  is  what  is  defirable,  though  an  early  impreffion  is  not 
lo  neceflarily  a good  one,  as  is  a good  impreffion  an  early  one. 
On  the  beauty  and  perfeCtnefs  of  impreffion  the  chief  value  of  an 
engraving  in  an  artiftic  view  depends.  Other  circqmftances  of 
fecondary  character  make,  it  is  true,  the  queftion  of  earlinefs  of 
impreffion  important. 

‘There  is  a curious  logical  fallacy’ — Mr.  Hamerton  acutely  remarks — 
‘ involved  in  the  anxiety  for  evidence  that  an  impreffion  is  an  early  one. 
Why  are  early  impreffions  valued  efpecially  at  all  ? Becaufe  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  of  better  quality  than  later  ones.  But  if  quality  be  the 
objedt,  what  is  the  neceffity  for  evidence  ? Is  not  quality  its  own  evi- 
dence ? Connoiffeurfhip  (irft  leeks  early  impreffions  for  their  quality,  and 
then  diftrulls  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  very  thing  it  feeks,  and  fo  is 
obliged  to  look  for  marks  by  which  an  early  impreffion  may  be  known.’ 

(p.  86.) 

This  is  not  untrue, — we  ‘ own  the  foft  impeachment.’ 

The  imperfections  of  ink,  rollers,  prefs,  etc.  connected  with 
the  primitive  efforts  at  taking  off  impreffions  would  fometimes 
caufe  early  proofs  to  be  lefs  fatisfaCtory  than  others  afterwards 
printed.  But,  cateris  paribus,  a plate  before  it  has  been  worn  by 
work  will  give  oft  cleaner,  fharper,  more  brilliant  proofs  and  richer 
velvety  effeCts  from  undiminifhed  burr  than  it  will  at  later 
ftages  of  duty.  The  beauty  of  a print  may  be  made  to  depend 
much  on  the  care  and  judgment  which  the  printer  exercifes  in  his 
vocation.  If  he  lay  on  ink  too  thick  in  confiftency  or  too  fully,  it 
may  overrun,  blur,  or  otherwife  ‘ devil  ’ the  impreffion  as  it  is 
worked  oft'.  A carelefs  printer  may  likewife  ‘ grind  ’ or  wear  out 
a plate  much  more  quickly  than  will  an  experienced  and  careful 
workman. 

As  much  knowledge  cannot  be  poffeffed  by  the  novice  relative 
to  either  earlinefs  or  goodnefs  of  impreffion  every  opportunity 
fhould  be  taken  by  him  to  gain  the  experience  by  which  he  fhould 
be  guided.  This  experience  may  be  conftdered  as  of  two  kinds  — 
fpecific  and  general.  By  the  former  is  meant  : — 

‘ the  habit  of  feeing  other  prints  from  the  fame  plate,  and  thus  being  able 
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to  draw  a companion  by  direCtly  laying  print  by  print,  fide  by  fide,  where 
opportunity  offers,  and,  where  it  does  not,  by  carrying  in  the  recollection 
prints  before  feen  from  the  fame  plate  ; and  this  latter  help,  to  be  of  any 
real  alfiltance,  requires  an  eye  much  habituated  to  compare,  appreciate, 
and  clafs  impreifions.  That  which  may  be  termed  general  experience  is 
of  a more  fcientifie  and  attift-like  defcripticn.  A perfon  having  fuch 
will  generally  be  able  to  deted,  from  infpeCtion  of  the  print,  though  he  had 
never  feen  an  imprelfion  before,  in  what  manner  the  plate  from  which  it 
has  been  imprefied  is  engraven — that  is  to  fay,  whether  it  be  engraved  in 
a ftrong  manner,  or,  if  an  etching,  deeply  bitten,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of 
throwing  off  many  good  impreflions,  or  whether  it  be  engraved  in  a flight 
ftyle,  L>  that  even  an  early  imprelfion  Ihall  appear  faint,  and  liable  to  be 
miftaken  by  an  unpradifed  eye  for  an  imprelfion  from  a worn  plate. 
Lucas  van  Leyden  engraved  with  fo  light  a hand  that  it  is  very  rare  to 
meet  with  an  imprelfion  from  any  plate  of  his  that  does  not  Ihow  like 
what  in  the  generality  of  prints  would  be  pronounced  a late  imprelfion.  On 
the  other  hand,  fome  plates  are  fo  ftrongly  engraved  that,  unlefs  in  inftances 
where  they  happen  to  have  efcaped  deftrudion  until  modern  times,  all  the 
impreifions  met  with  are  more  or  lefs  relpedable.’  (Maberly,  p.  38.) 

Many  perfons  think  that  mere  depth  and  blacknefs  of  tone 
necelTarily  indicate  an  early  and  a good  imprelfion.  Far  from  it, 
for  fuch  qualities  may  be  found  in  late  and  bad  impreifions,  parti- 
cularly from  wood-blocks  and  from  old  plates  worked  in  modern 
times.  In  fuch  proofs  the  ink — too  thick  or  too  fatty,  or  negligently 
applied — has  caufed  the  impreifions  to  come  off  fmudged  or  pitchy, 
and  wanting  all  finenefs  and  clearnefs  of  work.  Thefe  latter  qua- 
lities, combined  with  good  definition  and  a due  degree  of  depth 
and  not  blacknefs  alone,  are  characters  of  an  early  and  good  proof. 
Further,  fuch  blacknefs  and  coarfe  ftrength  are  often  evidences 
that  the  imprelfion  poffelfing  them  is  a ‘ retouch/  and  not  an  im- 
prelfion from  the  plate  in  its  original  ftate.  Many  plates  of  Marc 
Antonio,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Waterloo,  and  other  eminent 
matters  have  furvived  until  recent  years  comparatively,  and  have 
been  printed  from  at  intervals.  As  thefe  plates  became  worn 
from  frequent  ufe,  and  impreifions  from  them  appeared  blunt  or 
faint,  the  engraving  was  worked  up  or  retouched  by  other  engra- 
vers. The  earlier  proofs,  after  fuch  reworking,  often  appear 
ftrong  and  dark,  and  are  accepted  by  the  uninitiated  as  early  im- 
preifions from  the  plates  in  their  primitive  condition.  Many 
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etched  plates,  at  an  after  period  in  their  ufe,  have  been  (length- 
ened with  the  graver  by  their  authors.  But  all  fuch  dark  and 
forcible,  yet  often  inharmonious,  imprefiions  as  refult  from  re- 
touching are  coarfe-grained  indeed  when  compared  with  original 
proofs,  and  are  wanting  in  the  clearnefs  and  definition  of  the 
minuter  parts  poffeffed  by  the  latter.  The  fmaller  lines  in  the  re- 
touches become  clogged  together,  and  black  inky  patches  are  pro- 
duced, the  delicate  gradations  and  markings  vanifhing  entirely. 
Imprefiions  from  the  retouched  plates  of  Marc  Antonio  and 
Waterloo  well  illuftrate  thefe  conditions. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  reworked  and  rebitten 
plates  have  frequently  the  border-lines  ftrongly  engraved,  while  in 
the  early  and  untouched  imprefiions  thefe  lines  ( traits  carres ) are 
often  fcarcely  perceptible.  Sometimes  they  are  doubled  in  the 
retouch  while  (ingle  in  the  original  (late  ; or  they  are  broken 
or  cut  or  rounded  at  the  angles  in  the  latter,  but  continuous  or 
fquare  in  the  former.  The  mailer  either  left  the  border  lines 
quite  undefined  or  indicated  them  but  faintly,  or  only  here  and 
there  with  the  needle.  The  engraver  who  retouched  the  plates 
marked  them  decifively  and  ftrongly  with  the  burin.  Attention 
to  this  circumftance  is  particularly  needed  when  purchafing  the 
etchings  of  Claude,  Van  Dyck,  and  Oftade. 

Again,  many  plates  and  blocks,  without  having  been  reworked 
or  retouched,  have  been  printed  from  in  recent  times,  affording 
what  are  known  in  the  market  as  ‘ modern  imprefiions.’  Plates 
of  Robetta,  Oftade,  Albert  Differ,  Claude,  Rembrandt,  and  of 
others,  have  reached  our  day,  and  have  been  printed  from  in  the 
regular  courfe  of  trade.  From  fome  of  the  wood-blocks  of  Differ 
imprefiions  have  been  taken  within  the  laft  thirty  years  in  this 
country. 

The  character  of  the  paper,  and  a certain  bluntnefs  about  the 
technic,  muff  be  clofely  regarded,  as  fhould  alfo  the  indications  of 
the  plate  having  become  here  and  there  ruffed,  or  the  block 
worm-eaten  or  ‘fprung’  before  thefe  modern  imprefiions  had  their 
birth.  Irregular  black  marks,  circular  white  fpots,  and  ftraight 
white  lines  cutting  through  places  where  fuch  lines  (hould  not  be, 
in  prints  on  fufpicioufly  thick,  fpongy,  or  buff-tinted  paper,  fhould 
at  once  command  attention. 
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In  fome  inftances  the  plates  and  blocks,  having  continued  in 
good  prefervation,  have  been  carefully  printed  from  in  modern 
days  on  old  or  very  deceptive  paper.  The  proofs  have  been 
afterwards  varioufly  marked  and  ftained  on  the  back,  thus  pro- 
ducing modern  impreffions  which  offer  no  flight  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  detection  of  their  true  character.  The  difficulty 
becomes  greatei  when  it  is  remembered  that  different  inks, 
different  paper,  and  various  manipulations  in  printing,  were  often 
obliged  to  be  reforted  to  by  the  early  mafters  in  working  particular 
plates  or  blocks,  and  that  various  kinds  of  paper  and  peculiar 
methods  of  cleaning  the  plates  were  intentionally  employed  by 
Rembrandt  and  others  in  order  to  produce  variaticjns  in  the 
proofs.  Examples  of  what  may  be  termed  firft  and  fecond 
editions  may  be  met  with  in  the  prints  of  Nicoletto  da  Modena, 
Antonio  da  Brefcia,  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  due,  apparently,  to 
the  proofs  having  been  worked  off  in  one  inftance  by  means  of 
the  frotton  or  rubber,  and  in  another  by  a roller  or  prefs.  Rem- 
brandt was  accuftomed  to  work  off  fome  of  his  earlier  proofs  on 
Indian  or  other  very  thin  paper;  in  a few  inftances  on  deep- 
toned  Indian  paper  of  heavy  weight,  and  later  impreffions  on 
paper  of  variable  degrees  of  thicknefs. 

It  was  a common  pradlice  at  one  period  to  tear  out  the  fly- 
leaves from  old  books.  Upon  thefe  leaves  modern  impreffions 
were  worked  off  from  original  plates  and  blocks,  and  defeats 
alfo  in  the  paper  of  early  impreffions  were  repaired  with  thefe 
leaves. 

Even  fadfitious  antique  paper-marks  have  been  ingenioufly 
manufactured  for  the  market.  If  reference  be  made  to  Part  I. 
p.  12,  of  Le  Bibliomane  (Lond.  1 8 6 1 ),  an  eflay  on  this  fubjedt 
may  be  met  with.  ‘ Papyrourgos’  there  tells  us  that  the  truqueur 
fometimes  imitates  an  antique  mark  with  a ‘ fcelerateffe  diabolique.’ 
With  the  point  of  a delicate  fcraper  he  removes  a thin  layer  of 
paper  anfwering  to  a tracing  of  the  mark  he  has  previoufly  made 
over  the  fpot,  or  imparts  a fadlitious  tranfparency  of  the  defired 
form  by  means  of  a camel’s  hair  brufli  charged  with  oil. 

The  colledlor  muff  be  warned,  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow 
that  becaufe  a print  under  examination  differs  f igbtly  in  dimen- 
fions  from  the  fize  of  an  impreffion  known  to  be  genuine,  or 
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from  the  meafurements  given  in  fyftematic  works  and  catalogues, 
that  fuch  print  fhould  be  rejected  as  doubtful. 

‘ When  feveral  examples  of  the  fame  print  are  compared,  it  may 
be  generally,  or  at  lead  very  often,  obferved  that  they  differ  in  dimensions. 
Thus  we  have  now  before  us  two  examples  of  the  fame  engraving,  one  has 
a breadth  of  138-5  millimetres,  the  other  a breadth  of  141  mill.;  a 
difference  of  2-5  mill.  Perfons  uninitiated  in  the  art  of  printing  en- 
gravings may  find  fuch  an  occurrence  drange  and  inexplicable  ; we  will 
endeavour  to  explain  it.  The  fheets  on  which  impreflions  are  to  be 
taken  are  previoufly  damped  ; now  everybody  knows  that  paper  thus 
treated  dretches,  occupies  a larger  furface,  and  this  in  a ratio  with  the 
amount  of  water  the  paper  has  abforbed.  After  being  printed  on  the 
paper  is  dried,  it  then  fhrinks,  and  this  the  more,  the  more  humid  it 
was  at  the  time  ofimprefiion  ; hence  variations  in  the  dimenfionsof  prints 
worked  off  from  the  fame  plate  may  be  eafily  accounted  for.  However, 
we  will  point  out  fuccindtly,  various  circumdances  which  may  affedt  the 
dimenfions  of  a print : — 

‘ I.  The  charadter  of  the  paper;  a difference  in  the  thicknefs  of  the 
fheets  or  in  the  quantity  of  fize  they  contain. 

‘ 2.  The  fheets  not  being  damped  to  a like  degree  before  imprefiion, 
fo  that  one  fheet  is  more  or  lefs  humid  than  another. 

‘ 3.  The  impreflions  as  they  come  from  the  prefs  not  being  dried 
under  fimilar  conditions. 

‘ 4.  Finally,  the  various  methods  of  pafling  the  copper  through  the 
prefs.  Suppofe,  e.g.  we  have  a plate  which  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
broad  ; if  it  be  palfed  beneath  the  prefs  in  the  diredtion  of  its  nar- 
row dimenfions  (here  of  its  breadth)  the  print  will  exhibit  a greater 
width  than  it  would  had  the  plate  been  paffed  through  the  prefs  in 
the  diredtion  of  its  longer  dimenfions,  becaufe  the  paper  extends 
the  more  always  in  the  line  of  motion.  In  the  cafe  of  finall 
prints  the  difference  naturally  is  flight,  but  in  that  of  large  plates 
it  becomes  very  apparent.  The  circumdances  thus  referred  to 
prove  that  a difference  of  a demi-miilimetre  or  even  de  quelques 
millimetres,  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  cafes  of  any  importance, 
fince  we  cannot  lay  down  dimenfions  perfedtly  applicable  to  all 
examples  of  the  fame  print.’  (he  Peintre-graveur  Hollandais  et 
Flamand  par  }.  Philippe  Van  der  Kellen.  Utrecht,  1873.  Vol. 
i.  p.  235.) 

It  being  determined  that  the  print  is  genuine,  a fair  impreflion 
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from  the  plate  in  its  original  ftate  and  in  good  condition,  an 
examination  fhould  then  be  made  of  any  marks  or  writing  on  the 
face  and  back  of  it.  Many  prints  have  fuch  marks — prints,  too, 
of  high  quality : thefe  marks  form  the  records  of  particular 
collectors  in  whofe  pofleftion  the  piece  has  fucceffively  been. 
Amateurs  and  marchands  d'ejlampes  were  fometimes  wont  to 
write  their  names  in  full,  with  a date  or  number  on  the  back;  at 
other  times  to  ftamp  a cypher,  monogram,  or  initials  on  their 
prints,  and  titled  collectors  to  place  thereon  their  arms  or  crefts. 
Occafionally  fuch  fignatures,  etc.  were  placed  on  the  face  of  the 
engraving,  at  one  of  the  bottom  corners  or  near  the  margin,  but 
fometimes  more  centrally  on  the  face.  The  more  valuable  the 
fpecimen,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  enter  the  cabinet  of  an 
eminent  collector  or  experienced  connoiffeur,  and  it  was  exactly 
fuch  perfons  who  were  moft  likely  to  attach  to  the  print  fome 
evidence  of  their  having  been  its  poffefibrs.  Thus  arifes  the 
circumftance  that  what,  in  one  fenfe,  disfigures  an  engraving 
becomes  evidence  of  value  and  teftimony  to  the  character  and 
worth  of  the  print.  When  the  names  of  Mariette,  Sir  J.  E. 
Aftley,  R.  Balmanno,  J.  Barnard,  R.  Ford,  G.  Hibbert,  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  W.  Efdaile,  G.  Storck  a Milano, 
W.  Baillie,  or  their  initials,  occur  on  an  engraving,  there  is 
offered  at  once  a certain  amount  of  evidence  that  the  print  is 
worth  poffeffing,  fince  good  judges  have  already  pofTeffed  it. 
Such  is  alfo  the  cafe  when  there  is  a note  on  the  back  to  the 
effect  that  the  piece  is  from  the  Jofi,  Dumefnil,  Wellefley,  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,  Pole  Carew,  Durand,  Buckingham  or  Stowe, 
Aylesford,Marfhal,  Arofarena, Ottley,  Brentano,Munro,Hippifley, 
Durazzo,  or  Weigel  Collections.  Some  former  poffeffors  of  good 
engravings  put  private  marks  on  them,  fome  of  which  cannot  now 
be  identified  ; a defcription  of  the  recognifed  ones,  and  of  other 
marks,  cyphers,  crefts,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Maberly  (Bibl.  58,  p.  81),  in  that  of  Weftely,  Bibl.  96,  p.  332, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  prefent  volume.  Explanations  of  the 
monograms  and  marks  of  many  collectors  are  given  in  that 
indifpenfable  work,  Nagler’s  ‘ Monogrammiften.’ 

Mr.  Thane  ufed  frequently  to  write  his  name  backwards — 
‘ Enaht ' — on  the  verfo  of  the  print,  which  word  has  puzzled 
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many  a young  collector.  The  name  written  in  fuch  way  as  moft 
to  disfigure  a print,  is  a name  which  is  firft  among  all  other 
names  in  being  evidence  to  the  finenefs  of  quality  of  the  piece  on 
which  it  occurs:  this  is  Pierre  Mariette. 

‘This  perfon  was  an  eminent  colle&or  and  dealer  about  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  accuftomed,  whenever  he  happened  to 
become  polTclTed  of  an  imprelfion  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  to  write 
his  name  at  full  length,  and  a date,  on  the  face  of  the  print ; and  although 
this  is  certainly  a disfigurement,  yet  fuch  is  Pierre  Mariette’s  reputation 
for  judgment  that  to  be  thus  disfigured  is  no  difparagement  to  a print,  but 
the  contrary.’  (Maberly,  p 81.) 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  warn  the  novice  that  the  names  of 
well-known  collectors  have  been  fraudulently  added  by  unfcrupu- 
lous  dealers  to  mediocre  impreffions  in  order  to  increafe  their  value. 
The  collector  mult  be  on  his  guard  therefore,  and  look  clofely  at 
the  characters  of  both  the  writing  and  the  ink. 

It  occafionally  happens  that  a genuine,  and  in  a certain  fenfe  a 
very  good,  im predion  betrays,  unfortunately,  blemifhes,  fome  of 
which  cannot  be,  whilft  others  can  be,  remedied.  At  particular 
places  a little  creafe  or  fold  in  the  paper,  a knot  in  the  latter,  a 
hair  lying  curled  on  its  furface,  or  a bubble  of  air  getting  beneath 
the  ink,  may  have  fo  interfered  with  the  procefs  of  printing  as  to 
caufe  white  lines  and  fpots  to  appear  on  the  impreffion.  Such 
marks  are  particularly  apt  to  be  vifible  and  annoying  in  mezzotintos, 
occurring,  as  they  frequently  do,  in  a mafs  of  dark  fnadow.  If 
blemifhes  are  fmall  in  fize  and  limited  in  number,  they  may  be 
remedied  by  being  touched  with  the  camel’s-hair  pencil  and  ivory- 
black  ; but  if  they  are  many  or  large,  the  attempt  to  obliterate 
them  will  produce  only  a plainly  ‘touched-up’  print.  Knots  in 
the  thick  plate-paper,  on  which  many  mezzotinto  engravings  have 
been  worked  off,  are  often  the  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  a fine  impref- 
fion. In  the  courfe  of  time,  friCtion  fo  operates  on  thefe  little 
elevations  as  to  fpot  the  print  over  with  light  or  dark  dots,  accor- 
ding to  the  pofition  of  the  knots  caufing  them.  Sometimes  a print 
appears  confufed — as  it  were  doubled  all  over,  or  the  paper  printed 
on  twice.  Such  a piece  has  undergone  a 1 fhake  ’ in  the  printing, 
and  is  damaged  accordingly. 
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If  the  names  and  marks  of  many  collectors  of  prints  are  often 
evidence  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  examples  on  which  they  occur,  the 
fame  cannot  be  faid  of  the  names  of  feveral  publijhers  whofe 
addrefles  may  be  met  with  on  many  engravings.  On  various 
pieces  of  the  Italian  Schools  may  be  feen  the  names  of  Antonio 
Salamanca,  Romae ; Ant.  LAFRERiyGv/z/r;  Horatius  Paciflcus ; 
Giacomo  de  Roffi  ; Nicolo  Nelli;  F.  Barlacchi;  Gio.  Marco  Pa- 
luzzi  formis  Romae  ; Oratio  Bertelli  for.  1582  ; Antonius  Caran- 
fenus,  fo. ; and  of  others;  while  Nicolas  Van  Aelft  ; Van  den 
Enden;  Thomaffin,  occur  on  works  of  the  Northern  matters. 
When  fuch  names  are  to  be  feen,  the  impreffions  may  be,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  regarded  as  of  inferior  quality.  The  degree  of 
inferiority  will  be  variable,  it  is  true  ; but  it  is  the  fa£t  that  all 
plates  bearing  fuch  addrefles  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the 
engraver-publifhers  mentioned  generally  after  the  plates  had  been 
pretty  well  worked.  They  bought  them  fucceffively,  had  them 
retouched,  worked  them  again  and  again,  until  at  laft  on  fome  of 
the  plates  nothing  but  the  inoft  wretched,  fcratchy  ghofts  of  the 
original  engravings  remained.  Ant.  Salamanca  and  fome  other 
publifhers  engraved,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  fay  whether  they 
had  any  right  or  not  to  more  than  what  the  word  excudit  alone 
would  imply.  A print  is  often  alluded  to  in  a dealer’s  or  fale- 
catalogue  as  ‘before  the  addrefs  of  Salamanca,’  of  ‘ Lafreri,’  and 
others — intending  it  fhould  be  inferred  that  the  impreffion  is  there- 
fore an  early  one. 

Though  a print  be  genuine  and  appear  a good  impreffion,  in 
fair  condition,  paffing  with  credit  the  examinations  direCIed  to  its 
feveral  parts,  neverthelefs  a good  general  view  and  conflderation 
of  the  fpecimen  fhould  be  taken  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
has  undergone  the  operation  of ‘cleaning’  or  not.  Any  fuch  pro- 
cefs  is — as  the  rule — detrimental  to  a print,  the  Ample  floating  of 
it  in  water  will  influence  the  texture  of  the  paper  and  fret  up — to 
fome  extent — its  furface.  Only  very  dirty  prints  and  fuch  as  are 
placed  on  abominable  thick  mounts  fhould  be  fubjedled  to  fuch  a 
procedure.  If  more  than  this  have  been  done,  if  Prong  agents, 
fuch  as  acids,  alkalis,  and  the  like,  have  been  reforted  to,  a lens 
will  fhow  the  furface  of  the  paper  to  be  ruffled  up,  the  lines  of  the 
engraving  confufed  and  broken,  and  a hazy  or  woolly  look  given 
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to  an  impreffion  which  fhould  have  remained  clear,  bright,  and 
defined.  Much  the  fame  refults  follow  the  friction  of  the  face  of 
the  print  with  bread-crumbs  ; this  treatment  is,  in  fa£l,  often  more 
detrimental  to  a print  than  is  the  ufe  of  plain  water,  if  not  praCfifed 
with  great,  caution.  In  the  ufe  of  fulphuric  ether,  turpentine, 
ammonia,  benzine,  and  naphtha,  to  remove  oil-ftains  and  greafe, 
folution  of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  ink  of  the  engraving  may  enfue. 

Prints  which  have  undergone  fuch  and  analogous  treatment  are 
frequently  fubmitted  afterwards  to  confiderable  rolling  or  preffure. 
By  this  means  an  artificial,  finooth,  even  polifhed  face  is  imparted 
to  them  not  unlike  that  of  hot-preffed  paper.  The  procedure  in 
queffion  is  intended  to  difguife  the  ‘ fretting  ’ and  other  conie- 
quences  which  the  engravings  have  fullered  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cefs. 

The  collector  fhould  be  informed  that  a certain  kind  of  dirti- 
nefs  on  a print  is  often  a fign  of  a good  impreffion.  This  dirtinefs 
is  a fort  of  inky  fmear  called  fond  fate.  It  refults  from  the  engra- 
ving having  been  executed  on  an  imperfectly  burnifhed  plate  of 
copper.  As  the  latter  is  worked  from,  its  furface  gradually  be- 
comes fmoothed  down,  but  at  firft  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
furface  of  the  metal  retain  their  portions  of  ink,  which  print  off 
with  the  engraving  and  fhow  like  a dirty  wafh  or  fmear  on  the 
proof.  A fomewhat  fimilar  appearance  is  often  perceptible  on 
impreffions  from  etched  plates,  the  furfaces  of  which  have  fuffered 
from  irregular  aCtion  of  the  mordant. 

While  all  general  mountings,  lining  and  laying  down,  ferioufly 
detract  from  the  value  of  a print,  a very  narrow  flip  of  thin  paper, 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  parted  at  the  back  of  the  print  along 
its  left-hand  edge,  or  even  along  the  four  edges,  or  very  fmall 
fquares  of  thin  paper  fixed  on  the  back  at  the  four  corners,  are 
not  confidered  by  many  collectors  to  diminilh  the  value  of  a defir- 
able  impreffion.  Such  pieces  of  paper  have  been  added  with  the 
intention  of  ftrengthening  in  particular  the  mounting  edge  of  the 
print,  and  of  preventing  the  corners  from  curling  up  or  being 
torn.  Still  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  ‘ the  heavy  thicknefs  of 
fuch  corners  is  unpleafant,  and  it  is  better  never  to  proteCt  a print 
by  any  of  thefe  modes  unlefs  it  is  efientially  neceffary  ’ (Maberiy). 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Cumberland  relate  fo  appofitely 
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to  much  that  we  have  touched  on  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  them  here  : — 

‘ I would  prefer  a print  with  M.  Mariette’s  handwriting  and  date 
either  on  back  or  front,  who  never  placed  it  on  a bad  impreffion  I be- 
lieve: there  is  alfo  another  collector  probably  before  him  whofe  name  we 
do  not  know,  but  whofe  mode  of  mounting  is  always  a guide  either  to  a 
good  impreffion  or  a rare  print;  he  inlaid  all  his  prints  very  neatly,  polifhing 
the  line  of  pafte  very  highly  behind  the  ffieet,  making  two  very  fine  lines 
in  red  ink  at  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  all  round  the  face  of  the  print, 
cutting  them  off  very  exaftly  fquare  and  ufing  fine  Roman  drawing  paper 
for  his  mountings.  A like  rule  to  be  almod  fure  of  a print  of  little  value 
is  to  meet  one  with  Mr.  P.  Hillier’s  mark,  who  employed  anartift  to  wafir 
up  with  Indian  ink  his  bell  impreffions,  and  after  flicking  them  on  a pade- 
board,  bedizened  their  margins  with  a coarfe  gold  border  and  feveral 
mouldings  with  coloured  planes.  Modern  colleftors  have  put  their  marks 
uncouthly  on  their  favourites,  fo  that  many  are  loaded  with  them  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  look  like  engravers’  marks ; others  have  affixed  falfe  marks  of 
engravers,  fome  printed  from  blocks,  and  others  imitated  with  pen  and 
ink,  but  the  magnifier  detefts  all  this,  and  we  do  not  lefs  value  a print  for 
thefe  accidents  after  they  are  detefted.  The  arts  alfo  ufed  by  vendors  in 
former  times  fhow  either  the  great  induflry  of  the  falfifiers  or  the  great 
value  they  fet  on  perfeft  impreffions,  and  both  evince  the  fcarcity  of  good 
impreffions  at  all  times ; and  of  this  we  have  an  inltance  before  us  in  the 
ingenious  manner  in  which  a fet  of  the  Cupid  and  Pfyche  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  has  been  made  to  appear  perfeft  by  uniting  the  written  part  of 
one  impreffion  with  the  engraved  part  of  another,  and  this  fo  nicely  done 
that  nothing  but  the  doled  examination  with  the  help  of  a glafs  enabled 
me  to  difcover  it,  the  tint  being  fo  exaftly  imitated  and  the  junfture  fo 
cleverly  fitted,  together  with  the  imitations  of  the  edge  of  a copper-plate 
(by  palling  one  through  a prefs  over  them)  that  the  deception  was  nearly 
completed.  Again,  of  late  years  a moll  pernicious  praftice  has  prevailed  ; 
I mean  cleaning  old  (lained  prints  by  waffiing  them  with  weak  acids,  and 
the  inventor  of  this  unfortunate  aft  has  but  too  well  fucceeded  m per- 
fuading  many  to  fubmit  their  good  old  prints  to  this  fatal  operation, 
which,  although  it  certainly  removes  llains,  corrodes  the  edges  of  the  fined 
lines,  converting  the  old  ink  from  a brown  tint  to  a blue  one,  roughening 
the  furface  of  the  paper,  and  weakening  the  whole  effeft.  Thefe  print- 
cleaners,  like  the  pifture-cleaners,  have  done  more  injuries  than  time  to 
the  mod  valuable  objefts,  and  cut  down  the  extent  of  fame  to  the  old 
maders  inconceivably,  for  prints  thus  treated  haden  rapidly  to  decay. 
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There  is  hut  one  way  fafely  to  purify  a dirty  impreflion,  and  that  is,  to 
expoie  it  to  the  fun’s  rays  under  a fhallow  furface  of  water  in  a leaden 
trough  for  fome  days.  Let  thofe,  therefore,  who  poffefs  good  old  col- 
lections, even  when  fome  are  well  bronzed  by  time,  be  never  perfuaded 
to  fubmit  their  treafures  to  this  deitrudtive  operation.  The  oppofite 
practice  alfo  once  did  nearly  as  much  mifchief,  for  they  had  recourfe  to 
tints  from  tobacco  and  feppia,  or  tea,  to  give  the  appearance  of  age  to  later 
impreffions,  but  it  has  been  afcertained  that  no  art  can  imitate  the  effefts 
of  time,  and  as  in  the  falfe  patina  of  bronzes  thefe  inventions  foon  difcover 
themfelves : fmoke  alone  can  give  an  even  tender  brown  tint.’  (Bibl.  14, 
p.  22.) 

The  compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  famous  Denon  collection 
of  Marc  Antonios  expofed  at  Paris  in  1826  obferves  of  them  : — 

‘ if  fome  of  the  impreffions  have  a dingy  tint  from  the  cafualties  of  time, 
none  have  been  wafhed,  cleaned,  or  paffed  through  chemical  experiments 
to  give  them  a treacherous  look  of  cleanlinefs.’ 

‘ This,’  remarks  Dr.  Dibdin,  ‘ is  found  orthodoxy  and  who, 
alluding  to  the  ufe  of  hydrochloric  acid  introduced  by  the  modern 
race  of  bookbinders  to  whiten  and  purify  the  furface  of  the  leaves, 
exclaims, — 

‘ Oh,  moll  foul  and  treacherous  application  of  chemical  knowledge ! 
— a few  fhort  years  glide  away — when  we  open  our  fuppofed  fpotlefs 
treafures  and  find  them  brittle,  rotten,  and  fhrinking  even  at  the  light  of 
day.’  (Tour  and  Decameron.) 

Not  very  long  fince  a valuable  feries  of  proof  impreffions  of 
woodcuts  by  a well-known  old  mailer  paffed  through  our  hands 
in  examination.  The  prints  had  been  inlaid  under  two  different 
conditions  previoufly  to  being  expenfively  bound.  All  went  well 
as  we  turned  over  the  leaves  of  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  when 
fuddenly  there  came  a change.  The  paper  direCtly  it  was  touched 
broke  Ihort  off  like  the  molt  fragile  and  delicate  egg-lhell.  Not 
a leaf  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  could  be  lifted,  but  the 
inlaying  paper  fnapped  and  crumbled  at  once.  1 he  paper  was 
thick,  fpongy,  and  damp  to  the  feel,  and  diftinCtly — we  may  fay 
ltrongly — acid  to  the  tafte  when  fragments  of  it  were  placed  upon 
the  tongue.  The  inlaying  paper  of  the  firft  part  of  the  volume 
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was  older  and  of  a different  kind  to  that  of  the  other  portion.  It 
was  then  crifp  and  quite  found  (refer  to  vol.  i.  p.  349). 

The  novice  fhould  take  care  that,  during  the  excitement  of  a 
monetary  tranfadfion,  the  eagernefs  to  obtain  pofTeflion  of  what  he 
confiders  perhaps  a bargain,  and  the  general  admiration  of  the 
print,  he  does  not  forget  to  obferve  that  the  particular  1 ffate  ’ of 
the  piece  before  him  is  that  which  it  is  the  more  advifable  he 
fhould  poffefs.  A rare,  fancy,  or  half-finifhed  ffate  of  an  en- 
graving is  not  what  the  inexperienced  amateur  fhould  defire. 
Therefore,  if  preffed  by  the  feller  to  obferve  that  the  piece  before 
them  is  fuch  and  fuch  a ‘ ffate,’  he  fhould  bear  in  mind  that  fuch 
may — under  the  circumftances — mean  fimply  its  unfuitablenefs 
for  the  buyer.  Even  in  all  other  refpedfs,  except  that  of  mere 
curiofity,  the  ffate  may  be  undefirable  ; it  will  therefore  be  both 
wifer  and  fafer  when  having  procured  a good  imprefTion  of  a par- 
ticular print,  to  refift  at  the  onfet  all  temptations  of  the  charmer, 
‘ charm  he  never  fo  wifely.’  When  ffates  are  ventured  on,  a 
like  care  is  neceflary,  for  it  would  annoy  the  collector  confider- 
ably  when  he  arrived  at  home  to  difcover  perhaps  that  he  had  juft 
bought  a duplicate  of  a ffate  already  in  his  pofTeflion,  whereas  it 
was  another  which  he  wanted. 

When  examining  a ‘ ffate,’  the  attention  of  the  purchafer  may 
not  unlikely  be  called  to  the  circumffance  that  the  particular  print 
is  before  the  number  or  the  addrefs.  It  may  be  fo  or  it  may  not : 
in  the  latter  cafe,  the  print  being  fimply  without  the  number, 
which  has  been  fraudulently  removed  with  the  fcraper  or  ink- 
erafer.  Since  ‘ Hates  ’ before  numbers  and  addreffes  will  fell  for 
fix  times  as  much  or  even  more  than  later  impreffions  after  the 
numbers,  etc.  have  been  added,  there  is  great  inducement  to  the 
unfcrupulous  thus  to  falfify  their  wares.  In  purchafing  the  works 
of  Claude,  Karel  du  Jardin,  Offade,  and  Waterloo,  caution  in 
this  refpedl  is  highly  neceffary.  Certain  ffates  of  the  works  of  the 
chief  maffers  of  the  French  fchool  of  portraiture  and  of  other 
engravers  are  occafionally  differentiated  by  fuch  delicate  tells 
as  to  render  deception  and  cheating  comparatively  eafy.  For 
example  : — 

‘the  portrait  of  Boffuet  engraved  by  Edelinck  (R.-D.  156),  very  often 
appears  devoid  of  the  two  dots  after  the  painter’s  name  without  it  being 
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truly  a proof  ftate.  In  R.  Morghen’s  “ Laft  Supper,”  after  L.  Da  Vinci, 
alfo  the  comma  is  often  erafed.’  (WcfTely,  p.  191.) 

The  uninitiated  may  be  puzzled  with  what  are  known  as 
‘ counterproofs. ’ The  collector  may  poffefs  a print,  e.  g.  whofe 
characters  he  well  remembers.  He  comes  unexpectedly  on  ano- 
ther impreffion  which  appears  the  exact  faefimile  of  his  own 
example,  except  that  it  is  fainter  in  tone  and  in  the  reverie  way. 
The  fignature,  technic,  etc.  are  identical,  but  all  more  tender,  and 
as  if  feen  in  a mirror.  Such  is  a ‘ counter-proof,’  or  an  impref- 
fion taken,  not  directly  from  the  engraved  metal  plate,  but  from 
a proof  on  paper  juft  worked  oft'  from  the  copper.  This  has 
been  effected  by  laying  upon  a ftrong  impreffion  immediately 
taken  from  the  prefs  a fheet  of  damp  paper,  and  paffing  both 
beneath  the  rollers.  The  firft  proof  is  thus  made  to  act  the 
part  of  the  original  copper-plate,  and  to  throw  off  on  the  plain 
paper  fome  of  its  ink  fo  as  to  produce  a faefimile  impreftion  of 
itfelf,  fhowing  the  reverfe  way.  Some  counter-proofs  are  very 
delicate,  and  if  fmall,  with  the  marks  or  fignatures  not  very 
evident,  they  may  be  taken  for  primitive  and  regular  impreflions, 
fhould  the  directions  of  the  latter  be  unknown  to  the  obferver. 

Finally,  the  inexperienced  muft  be  cautioned  that  there  are 
fraudulent  antiques  in  the  market.  Munich  appears  to  have  been 
the  fource  of  the  more  important.  They  profefs  to  be  coarfe 
woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  blocks  of  which  were 
found  concealed  in  a loft  along  with  a large  number  of  impref- 
fions  on  paper  of  variable  antiquity.  A feries  found  its  way  a few 
years  ago  into  a public  fale  in  London.  A full  defeription  of  thefe 
may  be  found  in  Paffavant,  vol.  i.  p.  186  ; and  in  the  2nd  vol.  of 
the  Bibliophile  Uluftre,  p.  60.  Reference  Ihould  be  made  alfo  to 
the  remarks  in  our  firft  volume  on  the  work  of  Derfchau  and 
Becker. 

Plenty  of  daylight,  and  the  ability  to  look  through  a print,  and 
on  the  immediate  verfo  as  well  as  on  its  face,  together  with  a con- 
fideration  of  the  texture  and  hue  of  the  paper,  are  fuch  important 
fafeguards  againft  being  deceived  that  they  ftiould  be  deemed  in- 
difpenfable  when  a purchafe  of  the  leaft  importance  is  being 
negotiated. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

ON  THE  CONSERVATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PRINTS. 

T V has  been  affumed  all  along  that  the  reader  does  not  intend  to 
remain  fatisfied  with  being  a mere  collector,  but  defires  to 
convert  his  new  object  into  an  intellectual  purfuit.  With  this 
view  before  him,  he  fhould  become  early  convinced  that  method 
and  arrangement  muft  be  kept  Steadily  in  mind,  that  no  irregular 
accumulation,  and  the  putting  afide  indifcriminately  of  frefhly  ac- 
quired material,  are  to  be  permitted  for  more  than  a day  or  two, 
unlefs  under  extreme  neceflity.  Everything  fhould  be  quickly 
arranged  in  its  proper  place  in  the  collection,  or  remain  ready  for 
immediate  mounting  in  anticipation  of  fuch  event.  Under  a 
fubordinate  fyftem  of  arrangement  eafy  reference  can  at  all  times 
be  made  to  any  particular  print.  If  this  point  be  not  attended  to, 
the  lludent  will  never  know  in  detail  what  he  actually  pofleffes,  nor 
be  able  to  ufe  inftruCtively  his  various  examples.  He  may  buy 
and  buy,  but  if  his  acquifitions,  when  brought  home,  are  to  be 
looked  at  curforily  only,  and  then  put  indifcriminately  afide  in 
fome  portfolio  or  folander,  he  fimply  difhonours  the  works  of  art 
he  has  acquired,  and  degrades  his  purfuit.  The  collection  of  the 
amateur  of  Ancient  Prints  fhould  be  like  unto  the  Herbarium  of 
the  Botanift,  the  Cabinet  of  the  Numifmatologift,  and  the  Adufeum 
of  one  engaged  in  a fcientific  calling.  In  thefe  everything  is  in 
order,  ready  for  eafy  reference,  and  Ihowing  that  their  owners 
have  both  a knowledge  of  the  objeCts  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
and  a pride  in  their  careful  preservation. 

As  foon  as  the  collector  of  prints  arrives  at  home  with  his 
frefh  acquifitions,  he  fhould  feparate  the  wood,  metal,  and  mezzo- 
tinto  pieces  from  one  another,  placing  each  kind  in  a diftinCt 
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wrapper,  marked  accordingly.  At  the  firft  opportunity  one  of 
thefe  divifions  fhould  be  feleited,  and  each  print  it  contains  care- 
fully examined  with  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  Bryan,  Bartfch, 
Heller,  Wilfon,  and  other  writers.  A fhort  reference  to  its  place 
in  thefe  authors  fhould  be  made  in  pencil  on  the  mounting- paper, 
if  any,  or  on  the  back  of  the  print,  at  the  left-hand  corner.  7'hus 
fuppofing  the  piece  to  be  the  Little  Fortune  of  Albert  Diirer,  B. 
vii.  92,  78,  fhould  be  lightly  written  as  directed,  thus  indicating 
that  the  piece  in  queftion  anfwers  to  number  78  on  the  92nd  page 
of  the  feventh  volume  of  Bartfch’s  ‘ Peintre-Graveur.’  This  having 
been  done,  advantage  fhould  be  taken  of  any  remarks,  written  by 
former  pofTeffors  on  the  mounting-paper  before  the  latter  be  re- 
moved. All  the  new  woodcuts,  fay,  having  undergone  careful 
fludy,  and  having  been  replaced  in  their  wrapper,  the  ordinary 
metal  and  mezzotinto  prints  fhould  be  fucceflively  palled  under  a 
like  review.  This  completed,  the  woodcut  wrapper  fhould  be 
again  opened,  and  each  piece  feparated  from  any  mount  or  adven- 
titious paper  connected  with  it.  If  the  references  previoufly 
alluded  to  have  been  made  on  the  mount  they  fhould  be  now 
transferred  to  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  verfo  of  the  print.  Any 
flight  defedl  or  reparation  fhould  alfo  be  attended  to — in  fail,  the 
piece  fhould  be  prepared  for  mounting,  according  to  the  method  to 
be  prefently  advifed.  Thus  prepared,  the  woodcuts  fhould  be 
feparated  in  three  lots,  and  placed  in  diftindt  wrappers,  refpeStively 
marked  ‘ Northern  Schools,’  ‘ Italian  Schools,’  ‘ Chiarofcuros.’ 
The  ordinary  metal  and  mezzotinto  pieces  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  former  being  afterwards  divided  into  Northern 
and  Southern  Schools.  All  fuch  prepared  prints  are  ready  to  be 
placed  at  any  time  on  the  mounting  papers,  and  then  to  occupy 
their  proper  places  in  the  cabinet. 

In  going  over  frefh  acquifitions,  it  may  appear  that  foine  print 
has  been  fo  firmly  laid  down,  that  the  adventitious  paper  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  whole  be  foaked  in  water.  Should  fuch 
be  the  cafe,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  remedy  reforted  to  be  not 
worfe  in  its  effects  than  the  exifting  evil.  If  little  or  no  damage 
to,  nor  tearing  of  the  print  has  enfued,  floating  in  water  may  be 
had  recourfe  to,  as  the  print  may  come  oft'  intatft  from  that  to  which 
it  has  been  attached.  But  fhould  the  print  have  been  much  torn  or 
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damaged,  and  repaired  before  being  laid  down , floating  will  make 
of  it  a ruin,  a thing  of  fhreds,  but  not  of  patches,  for  the  latter  will 
difappear — the  print  will  go  to  pieces.  Better,  therefore,  that  fuch 
repaired  work  fhould  remain  as  it  is  than  be  floated  in  water. 

When  it  has  been  determined  to  foak  a laid  down  print,  the 
mount,  if  larger  than  what  is  on  it,  fhould  be  cut  away  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  margin  of  the  piece,  the  latter  fhould  be  then  placed 
face  downward,  in  a clean  difh  or  tray,  into  which  fome  lukewarm 
water  fhould  be  gently  poured.  In  this  water  it  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  print  may  be  found  to  have  become  detached  from  the 
mount,  or  the  latter  may  be  eafily  removed  by  lifting  it  up  by  one 
of  its  corners.  The  amount  of  foaking  neceffary  will  be  dependent 
on  the  charadter  and  thicknefs  of  the  pafte  and  paper.  Some  of 
the  adhefive  matters  ufed  by  foreign  mounters  is  often  very  tena- 
cious, refinous  matter  having  been  added  to  the  pafte.  The  mount 
having  been  removed  and  thrown  away,  the  furface  of  the  back  of 
the  print  may  be  gently  brufhed  with  a large  camel’s  hair  pencil— 
as  ufed  for‘wafhes’ — while  in  the  water;  thus,  any  adhering 
pafte  may  be  difplaced,  which  it  is  very  effential  fhould  be,  other- 
wife  the  proper  drying,  flatnefs  and  appearance  of  the  print  after- 
wards will  be  materially  interfered  with.  The  old  water  fhould 
next  be  poured  off  the  print,  and  fome  frefh  cold  water  gently 
added  in  lieu  of  it,  from  which  the  piece  may  be  removed  in  a 
few  hours’  time.  In  anticipation  of  this  removal,  fome  fheets  of 
blotting-paper  fhould  be  at  hand,  together  with  an  ordinary  draw- 
ing-board on  which  to  place  them.  In  removing  the  print  from 
the  water  great  care  is  requiflte  left  it  tear,  though  it  may  be  faid 
that  with  care  very  much  may  be  done  with  a print  in  water. 
The  piece  fhould  be  taken  up  at  two  of  its  corners,  and  then 
flowly  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  run  off 
as  the  print  is  elevated.  When  it  is  fairly  out,  it  fhould  be  tilted 
down  at  one  corner,  fo  as  to  allow  of  as  much  water  running  oft' 
as  poflible.  The  blotting-paper  being  near  at  hand,  the  wet  print 
is  to  be  tenderly  placed  thereon,  care  being  taken  that  no  large 
doublings  nor  cocklings  occur.  In  ten  minutes’  time  much 
moifture  will  have  been  abforbed  by  this  firft  blotting-paper. 
From  the  latter  the  print  is  to  be  gently  taken  up  and  laid  as  flat 
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as  it  can  be  on  a frefh  fheet  of  blotting-paper.  After  fuch  time 
has  pafl'ed  as  may  bring  the  print  into  what  may  be  termed— com- 
paratively— a very  damp  ftate,  another  fheet  or  two  of  blotting- 
paper  fhould  be  placed  over  it,  the  print  being  now  between  fheets 
of  the  paper.  Over  all,  a piece  of  cardboard  fhould  be  placed, 
and  then  another  drawing-board,  on  which  gentle,  continuous 
preffure  is  to  be  exerted.  How  foon  and  how  much  preffure 
ought  to  be  applied  will  depend  mainly  on  the  furety  that  the  back 
of  the  print  is  quite  free  from  pafte,  for  if  any  remain,  and  preffure 
be  made  while  the  print  is  damp,  the  print  may  adhere  to  the 
blotting-paper.  It  is  very  difficult  occafionally  to  free  the  back 
of  a print,  even  when  in  the  water,  from  all  adhefive  matter, 
fhould  doubt  exift  then,  it  will  be  advifable  to  examine  at  intervals 
the  print  under  preffure  by  removing  the  upper  fheets  of  blotting- 
paper  in  order  to  prevent  any  adhefion,  the  fame  or  other  fheets 
being  afterwards  re-applied.  If  all  be  going  on  well,  heavy  preff  ure 
may  be  made. 

Many  laid-down  prints  have  their  edges  only  fixed  to  the 
paper,  or  are  loofe  in  a variable  degree  towards  the  centre.  A 
print  fo  laid  down  fhould  be  placed  flat  with  its  face  downward 
on  a clean,  fmooth  piece  of  cardboard.  A hole  fhould  next  be 
made  with  the  point  of  fome  fharp  inftrument  in  a loofe  part  of 
the  mount,  a piece  of  the  latter  can  then  be  torn  or  railed  up  ; 
and  while  the  print  is  held  down  with  one  hand,  the  mount  may 
be  gently  torn  away  with  the  other  as  far  as  its  loofenefs  will  per- 
mit. As  the  points  of  adhefion  and  edges  of  the  print  are  neared, 
great  care  muff  be  taken  that  no  damage  by  tearing  of  the  print 
itfelf  enfue.  The  operation  juft  defcribed  is  often  a delicate  one, 
but  pra&ice  and  caution  again!!  over-haftinefs  will  enable  the  col- 
le&or  to  effeCI  fafely  a great  deal,  and  rid  many  a good  piece  of 
nearly  all  its  objectionable  additions.  It  fhould  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  mount  may  be  torn  from  a print,  but  not  the 
print  torn  from  a mount.  The  prints  thus  prepared  and  fafe  again 
in  their  refpeCtive  wrappers  are  ready  for  mounting  in  the  proper 
manner. 

Prints  fhould  be  mounted  fomehow,  or  they  will  fuffer  irre- 
trievable damage  ; but  in  mounting,  as  in  everything  elfe,  there  is 
a right  and  a wrong  way.  Mounting  fhould  be  pra&ifed  as  foon 
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as  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  lmaller  prints  of  any  par- 
ticular matter  on  a fheet  of  mounting-paper  can  be  determined,  and 
immediately,  as  regards  fuch  pieces  as  are  to  occupy  fingly  a fheet 
to  themfelves. 

The  mounting  and  confervation  of  prints  may  be  carried  out  in 
three  methods.  According  to  one  method,  prints  are  mounted  on 
feparate  or  loofe  fheets  of  paper  or  cardboard,  and  afterwards 
brought  together  in  portfolios  ; in  another,  the  prints  are  fixed  to 
the  pages  of  bound  guard-books  ; and  in  a third,  they  are  placed 
within  railed  mounts  or  pafje-partouts , and  afterwards  depofited 
one  above  the  other — as  there  is  not  any  fridtion — in  1 folanders,’ 
or  mufic-boxes.  In  fome  large  and  varied  colled! ions,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  all  three  methods  are  followed  ; fome 
prints  being  both  better  preferved  and  fhown  in  one  way  than  in 
another.  The  Marc  Antonios  and  nielli , e.  g.  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  are  within  raifed  mounts  kept  in  modified  folanders, 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  nielli , have  locks  and  keys. 

A few  prints  are  fo  large  that  they  can  be  well  mounted  only 
on  cloth  like  maps  which  practice  admits  of  their  being  folded — a 
necefiary  evil  here — and  kept  in  large  portfolios.  With  refpedt 
to  the  method  of  arranging  prints  in  guard-books,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Maberly  that, — 

‘ it  is  not  an  advifable  mode  except  where  entire  collections  are  formed  of 
any  given  artill,  and  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  certainly  the  bell  and  the  ufual  plan. 
As  all  exilling  ancient  prints  are  known,  and  all  of  almolt  all  mailers, 
together  with  the  copies  that  exilt,  are  catalogued  in  printed  books,  and 
their  exaCt  dimenfions  let  down,  the  poflelTor  of  a bound  folio  may 
throughout  his  arrangement  keep  places  referved  for  fuch  prints  or  Hates 
of  prints,  or  copies  as  he  has  not  got,  but  hopes  and  purpofes  to  obtain. 
But  unlefs  a complete  collection  be  intended,  a bound  folio  mull  either  be 
disfigured  by  a multitude  of  blank  fpaces  never  intended  to  be  filled,  or  the 
prints,  if  any  proper  claflification  of  them  be  adopted,  mud,  unlefs  kept 
loofe  in  the  folio,  be  fubjeCted  to  continual  difplacement  and  refixing  to 
make  way  for  the  introduction  of  new  acquifitions,  and  the  frequent 
unmounting  and  temounting  which  this  calls  for  is  very  objectionable.’ 
(p.  107.) 

Except  for  certain  precious  fpecimens  the  raifed  mounts  and 
folanders  form  both  too  expenfive  and  cumberfome  a method  to  be 
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adopted  in  ordinary  private  collections.  The  ufe  of  the  folander, 
inftead  of  the  portfolio,  for  preferving  prints  mounted  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  box,  though  made  with 
a falling  back,  and  an  oppofite  flap-fide  is  inconvenient  as  well  as 
cumberfome. 

A collection  of  prints  ought  to  be  readily  enjoyable,  continue 
in  good  prefervation,  and  eafily  admit  of  additions  and  alterations 
from  time  to  time.  Thefe  defnlerata  are  better  obtained  on  the 
whole  by  mounting  prints  on  feparate  or  loofe  fheets,  and  after- 
wards bringing  them  together  in  fyflematic  order  in  portfolios.  To 
have  either  a mafs  of  undigefted  loofe  prints,  or  a collection  fowell 
guarded  and  arranged,  that  it  becomes  inconvenient  and  labour- 
fome  to  explore  its  treafures,  is  an  evil.  In  one  cafe  the  refult  is, 
the  prints  can  afford  fhallow  amufement  only  ; in  the  other,  that 
they  can  be  examined  but  rarely.  A collection  of  prints  ought  to 
be  manageable,/.*?.,  its  units  fhould  be  eafily  got  at,  and  enjoyable 
when  obtained.  Proper  fyftematic  arrangement  will  fecure  the 
one  thing,  and  method  of  mounting  and  prefervation  the  other. 
Not  any  method  can  be  thoroughly  fuccefsful  which  does  not  keep 
within  portability  and  yet  allow  of  fufficient  fize.  The  parts  of  a 
collection  of  prints  fhould  be  capable  of  being  placed  on  the  table 
by  the  winter  evening’s  firefide.  Large  portfolios  and  heavily 
bound  books  are  not  thus  available.  Either  fpace  or  light,  or  both, 
rebel  againft  their  employment. 

The  method  we  recommend  to  be  followed  is  that  of  mount- 
ing prints  on  feparate  or  loofe  fheets  of  fnoderate  fize,  the  di- 
menffons  of  the  mounting  paper  being  in  relation  to  convenience, 
to  the  fize  of  and  the  appearance  of  the  prints  when  mounted. 
The  dimenfions  we  adopt  are  22  inches  by  15,  or  half  full-fized 
imperial.  Twenty-three  inches  by  19  inches  would  be  advan- 
tageous certainly  for  a few  pieces  the  former  fize  cannot  accom- 
modate, but  fuch  would  be  an  irregular  fize,  and  to  obtain  it 
paper  muff  be  cut  to  wafte,  and  portfolios  made  on  purpofe  to 
include  it.  1 Imperial  ’ is  a common  fize,  always  on  hand  at 
the  fhops,  in  paper  and  cardboard,  and  can  be  cut  in  half  by 
machine  when  ordered.  Portfolios  of  ‘half-imperial’  lize  are 
kept  in  flock  likewife.  Half  imperial,  i.e.  22  x 15,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  moft  noteworthy  engravings,  with  the  exception  of 
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a few,  like  Rembrandt’s  large  Ecce  Homo,  fome  of  the  larger 
Ghifi  works,  Italian  chiarofcuros,  and  extra-fized  French  por- 
traits. Of  engravers  who  lived  before  the  fecond  half  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  the  numerical  proportion  of  extra-fized 
pieces  to  thofe  of  moderate  or  fmall  dimenfions  is  inconfiderable. 
There  is  not  an  important  artift  whofe  works  confift  wholly  of 
the  former,  and  in  moll  cafes,  the  moderate-fized  pieces  of  any 
mailer  are  as  good  fpecimens  to  poffefs  of  his  ftyle  and  technic 
as  are  the  larger. 

The  dimenfions  being  determined,  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  mount  may  be  confidered.  Should  the  latter  be  of  paper 
or  cardboard  ? The  ftouter  and  firmer  the  mount  the  more 
protection  is  offered  to  the  print,  and  the  facility  of  examining 
the  whole  in  the  ere£l  pofition  is  equivalently  greater.  But  every 
degree  of  fuch  protection  and  facility  is  obtained  at  the  coft  of 
weight,  fpace,  and  cumberfomenefs.  A portfolio  will  hold  twice 
as  many  prints  mounted  one  way  as  it  would  when  the  prints 
are  mounted  differently.  Hence  the  cabinet  of  one  collector 
might  take  up  twice  the  room  another  occupied,  and  yet  not 
contain  one  additional  example.  This  demand  for  fpace  might  be 
a fource  of  much  inconvenience. 

As  we  believe  that  prints  can  be  fafely  preferved  on  paper 
by  thofe  who  are  fit  to  poffefs  them,  we  prefer  it  to  card 
or  Briftol-board  for  mounting.  It  can  be  eafily  obtained  likewife 
devoid  of  that  high  degree  of  pofitive  whitenefs,  or,  what  is 
worfe,  the  bluifh  ‘ French  white’  tint,  and  the  extreme  fmooth- 
nefs  and  glofs  of  furface  which  cardboard  mounts  generally  poffefs. 
A full-fized — 30  by  22  inches — flout  imperial  engineer's  cartridge , 
cut  tranfverfely  in  half,  affords  a fufficiently  ftrong  mount  under 
ordinary  circumftances,  is  of  good  colour  and  furface,  and  more- 
over reafonable  in  price.  By  the  fide  of  white  writing-paper 
engineer’s  cartridge  has  a warm  hue  ; it  is  comparatively  fmooth 
on  one  fide,  and  has  a grain  on  the  other,  thus  a different  face 
can  be  employed,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  collector.  Stout 
engineer’s  cartridge  ought,  we  maintain,  to  be  a fufficiently  pro- 
tective mount,  and  will  be  fo  in  the  cabinet  of  the  careful  amateur, 
and  of  one  who  allows  his  treafures  to  be  taken  up  and  examined 
only  in  a proper  manner.  If  prints  are  to  be  careleflly  handled 
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and  turned  over,  or  otherwife  ill-ufed,  it  will,  of  courfe,  be 
inefficient.  A thin  cardboard  may  be  had  for  mounting,  but 
this  would  occupy  half  as  much  fpace  again  as  that  taken  up  by 
engineer’s  cartridge,  befides  having  a texture,  whitenefs,  and  glofs 
highly  objectionable. 

Mounting-paper  being  ready,  how  fhould  the  print  be  fixed 
to  it  ? With  a fmall  portion  of  thick  pafte  at  as  few  points  of 
attachment  as  may  be  fufficient  for  the  lecurity  and  fafety  of  the 
print,  and  at  the  fame  time  permit  of  the  back  of  the  engraving 
being  examined.  This  is  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  as  often  as  poffible.  To  obtain  thefe  relults  different  methods, 
as  regard  details,  may  be  followed.  Some  perfons  attach  the 
print  by  its  top  edge  to  the  paper,  others  by  its  left-hand  margin, 
and  a third  fet  by  its  right-hand  edge,  all  the  other  parts  being 
left  free.  Each  method  permits  of  the  print  being  lifted  up,  and 
of  the  examination  of  the  verfo.  By  attachment  of  the  upper 
edge  danger  is  obviated  of  the  print  becoming  doubled  or  folded 
on  itfelf  from  the  falling  forward  of  the  loofe  edge  when  careleffly 
examined,  as  it  remains  on  its  fide  in  a portfolio  ; but  it  does 
not  guard  againfl  the  rifk  of  its  being  doubled  from  being  blown 
upward,  fo  to  fpeak,  and  it  further  requires  the  fheet  to  be  turned 
round,  if  it  be  defired  to  examine  any  marks  or  infeription  on  the 
verfo.  French  amateurs  and  dealers  frequently  attach  the  print 
by  its  right-hand  edge — i.e.  in  reference  to  the  fpeCtator — becaufe 
when  turned  over  in  the  folio  in  which  it  is  kept  with  its  left 
edge  downward,  the  loofe  margin  keeps  flat  to  the  mount-paper, 
and  rifk  of  doubling  laterally  is  got  over.  But  fince  fuch  prints, 
in  fpite  of  all  care,  get  fo  placed  occafionally  that  their  right 
margins  are  downward,  and,  on  examination,  fall  from  left  to 
right,  inftead  of  in  the  French  orthodox  way  from  right  to  left,  the 
rifk  of  doubling  is  not  entirely  obviated,  and,  as  in  railing  a print 
to  examine  the  back  of  it,  the  tendency  is  to  lift  up  the  right-hand 
corner — fixed  in  the  French  practice — the  method  in  queftion 
is  not  unexceptionable.  When  a print  is  fixed  by  its  left-hand 
edge,  the  back  is  more  eafily  examined,  and  danger  from  doubling 
is  prevented  when  the  print  is  kept  with  its  right  edge  downward 
in  the  folio,  and  allowed  to  fall  from  left  to  right  in  curfory 
examination.  Neither  of  the  three  methods  allures  againft  all 
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rifks  from  doubling  under  carelefs  inveftigation  and  irregular 
arrangement.  But,  as  a rule,  prints — i.e.  mounted — ought  not 
to  be  kept  upon  edge  nor  fo  examined  ; the  portfolio  fhould  be 
laid  flat  on  a table  for  inveftigation,  and  when  done  with,  re- 
placed flat  on  the  fhelf  of  the  cabinet.  With  many  prints  not 
any  neceffity  exifls  for  the  complete  examination  of  their  backs 
after  mounting.  Such  pieces  may  have  as  points  of  fixture 
three  corners , the  bottom  right-hand  corner  being  the  corner 
left  free. 

A print  fhould  never  be  attached  by  all  four  corners  to  the 
mount,  as  perfecft  flatnefs  can  be  fecured  only  by  leaving  one 
corner  free.  In  fixing  a print  by  its  entire  edge,  inftead  of 
attaching  the  edge  of  the  print  itfelf  immediately  to  the  mount, 
a preferable  way  is  to  make  a very  narrow  hinge  of  thin  paper, 
one  half  of  which  is  to  be  pafted  on  the  edge  of  the  print  behind, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  mount-paper.  Under  all  circumftances, 
the  fmaller  the  area  the  pafte  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  better,  as 
long  as  fecurity  be  obtained.  The  ftrong  thick  pafte  which 
can  be  procured  at  ‘grindery’  fhops  anfwers  for  fixing,  and  it 
may  be  kept  ferviceable  for  a confiderable  time  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year. 

It  fcarcely  need  be  obferved  that  all  exhibitions  of  bad  tafte 
and  fuch  practices  as  drawing  lines  in  black  or  red  inks,  paint- 
ing coloured  borders,  and  laying  leaf-gold  around  prints  when 
mounted,  fhould  be  fcrupuloufly  avoided.  Such  horrors  are 
now  but  rarely  perpetrated,  except  by  very  vulgar  perfons,  nor 
is  the  barbarifm  of  cutting  off  the  margins  of  prints  or  fhaving 
them  clofe  to  the  plate-line. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  number  of  fmall  pieces  which 
may  be  placed  on  the  fame  fheet  of  paper;  that  which  will  appear 
overcrowding  to  fome  eyes  will  not  feem  fo  to  others.  Sym- 
metry of  adjuftment  here  is  as  neceffary  as  plenty  of  fpace,  and 
it  is  requifite,  when  placing  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  the  fame 
mafter  on  one  fheet,  that  due  claflification  of  fubjedls  be  not 
loft  fight  of. 

When  the  fheets  are  ready  for  the  folio  they  fhould  be 
marked  in  pencil  with  a confecutive  number  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner.  This  number  fhould  anfwer  to  one  in  a general 
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catalogue  where  full  reference  to  fome  fyftematic  description  of 
the  print  Should  be  made,  as  likewife  any  remarks  by  the  pof- 
feflor  which  mav  appear  pertinent. 

The  portfolios  in  which  fuch  mounted  prints  are  to  be  pre- 
ferved  Should  have  ftout  and  firm  fides  covered  with  cloth,  and  be 
provided  with  well-made  flaps  to  keep  out  the  duft.  Some  folios 
ought  to  be  of  a green,  others  of  a red,  and  others  of  a blue 
colour;  luch  variation  ferving  to  indicate  the  contents  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Northern  or  Southern  Schools,  or  as  being  mezzo- 
tintos,  or  any  other  general  divifions,  more  convenient  to  be  fo 
known  by  the  collector.  While  of  the  beft  manufacture  the 
portfolios  Should  be  of  plain  cloth  and  leather,  marbled  papers  and 
adornments  not  being  quiet  to  the  eye. 

T he  fyftem  of  arrangement  or  claflification  to  be  adopted  in 
the  cabinet  has  to  be  confidered  next.  Various  fyftems  may  be 
followed,  but  perhaps  not  one  method  alone  can  be  rigidly  adhered 
to,  modifications  mull  inevitably  enfue.  Neverthelefs  there  are 
certain  general  principles  which  may  be  eafily  carried  out,  and  of 
thefe  fome  are  preferable  to  others. 

Prints  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  original  defigners, 
painters,  or  artifts,  after  whofe  works  the  engravings  have  been 
made.  Here  not  any  intended  reference  is  made  to  the  engraver, 
who  is  confidered  quite  Subordinate  to  the  defigner  and  painter. 
Thus,  all  prints  after  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  OStade,  Rubens,  and 
others,  are  brought  together,  no  matter  by  whom  the  plates  or 
blocks  have  been  engraved.  In  this  arrangement  the  works  of 
the  fame  engraver  may  be  fcattered  over  half-a-dozen  folios, 
though  in  Such  inftances  as  where  the  artifts  engrave  their  own 
defigns  moft  of  their  works  will  come  together.  But  fince  the  ama- 
teur of  ancient  prints  will  refufe  to  look  on  engraving  merely  as  an 
auxiliary  to  painting,  and  muft  recognife  a Specific  branch  of  know- 
ledge as  aSTociated  with  its  illuftration  and  criticifm,  the  fyftem  of 
arrangement  alluded  to  will  be  discarded  by  him  at  once.  In  ex- 
tenfive  public  collections  meant  to  fubferve  more  than  one  purpofe, 
and  in  which  duplicate  or  more  copies  exift,  fuch  an  arrangement 
is  generally  followed  in  addition  to  the  chief  one  which  has  always 
the  engraver  in  view. 

Secondly,  prints  may  be  arranged  according  to  fubjefts.  Here, 
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all  portraits,  all  landfcapes,  animal  pieces,  marine  views,  genre, 
fcripture  fubjedfs,  ornamental  work,  etc.,  are  clarified  together 
without  reference  primarily  either  to  thofe  who  engraved  them  or 
to  thofe  painters  after  whofe  defigns  they  have  been  engraved. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  a primary  one  is  fo  deftitute  of  any  ad- 
vantages for  the  fpecific  purpofes  of  the  iconophilift  that  further 
difcuffion  of  it  is  unneceffary.  As  a fecondary  or  fubordinate  ar- 
rangement of  a more  general  claffification  it  is  followed  more  or 
lefs  by  every  one. 

A third  fyftem  of  arrangement  is  the  chronological  one.  Ac- 
cording to  it  the  works  of  engravers  are  brought  together  in  fe- 
quence,  in  agreement  with  the  era  and  time  when  their  authors 
flourifhed.  This  fyftem  mull  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage 
of  difplaying  the  progrefs  of  the  art  of  engraving  from  the  earlieft 
period  to  the  lateft  one,  to  be  illuftrated,  and  to  be  a more  fcientific 
and  interefting  arrangement  than  any  other.  Practically,  however, 
it  is  not  at  all  fatisfaCtory  as  a primary  method,  though  as  a fub- 
ftdiary  one,  by  which  not  only  the  matters  of  a particular  fchool 
are  made  to  follow  in  time , but  their  feparate  works  in  relation  to 
each  ocher  are  made  to  follow  fo  too,  it  is  an  arrangement  more  or 
lefs  adopted. 

The  better  primary  claffification  is  decidedly  one  bafed  on 
fchools.  One  great  drawback  it  neverthelefs  poffeffes — it  opens 
the  door  for  warm  difcuffion  occafionally  as  to  which  fchool  a par- 
ticular matter  thould  belong.  An  engraver  who  is  placed  in  a 
certain  fchool  by  one  perfon  is  placed  in  a different  fchool  by  an- 
other. Such  happens  in  refpeCt  to  thofe  engravers  who  have  either 
learnt  or  pradtifed  their  art,  or  both,  in  a different  country  to  that 
in  which  they  were  born.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
this  fubjedt  (vol.  i.  p.  149).  It  is  one  on  which  opinions  will  fre- 
quently differ.  The  French  fchool  will  never  furrender  Claude  de 
Lorraine  and  Gafpar  Pouffin  to  the  Italian  ; nor  the  Englith 
fchool,  Hollar,  to  his  native  Germany.  The  German  fchool  will 
not  yield  Pencz  to  the  Italian,  nor  will  the  latter  make  over 
Bartolozzi  and  Schiavonetti  to  the  Englifh  fchool  without  a 
murmur.  But  fome  fyftematic  writers  will  continue  to  difplace 
them  neverthelefs. 

Prints  arranged  primarily  according  to  fchools  fhould  be  ar- 
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ranged  afterwards  fubfidiarily  in  chronological  fequence,  in  other 
words,  the  Matters  of  each  fchool  fhould  follow  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  periods  at  which  they  flourifhed.  A further  fubdivifion 
of  the  works  of  each  matter  according  to  the  fubjedts  of  their  prints 
ought  next  to  be  made.  Such  a claflification  is  on  the  whole  both 
more  advantageous  for  reference  to,  and  more  inftrudtive  than  any 
other,  notwithstanding  certain  defeats  it  undoubtedly  has.  But 
fince  all  fyttems  are  more  or  lefs  artificial,  fome  defeats  and  incon- 
fiftencies  will  inevitably  arife  whatever  method  be  adopted. 

As  fome  further  illuftration  of  the  fyftem  of  arrangement  which 
fhould  be  followed  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and  as  convenience  of 
confultation  is  of  paramount  importance,  it  is  fuggefted  then  that 
the  collector  feparate  in  the  firft  place  all  prints  into  three  chief 
divifions,  viz., — 

Woodcuts , Ordinary  Metal  Engravings,  and  Mezzotintos.  T he 
woodcuts  fhould  then  be  arranged  as  of  the  Northern  Schools , 
Southern  Schools , and  as  Chiarofcuros. 

The  ordinary  metal  engravings  (burin,  etching)  fhould  be  fepa- 
rated  in  like  manner  into  Northern  and  Southern  Schools,  and 
there  will  be  certain  advantages  from  bringing  the  chief  etchers 
together  under  thefe  divifions  as  already  done,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  131. 
Under  the  divifion  Mezzotintos , there  can  fcarcely  be  under  ordinary 
circumftances  fcope  for  fubdivifion  into  fchools,  therefore  a chro- 
nological fequence  may  at  once  follow  here. 

A dittindt  divifion  may  confift  of  facfimiles  of  incunabula , fuch 
as  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423,  of  the  Bruffels  Print,  of 
Block-book  Illuftrations,  the  facfimiles  from  Ottley’s  Work  (Bibl. 
51),  of  Mafo  Finiguerra’s  Pax,  of  Ancient  Playing  Cards,  in  fine, 
of  anything  helping  to  the  knowledge  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
art  of  engraving,  and  of  copies  of  fuch  examples  as  are  either  unique 
or  fo  coftly  as  to  render  their  acquifition  by  the  collector  a moft 
unlikely  occurrence. 

The  portfolios  containing  the  prints  mounted  and  arranged  as 
before  defcribed  fhould  be  placed  on  their  fides  on  fhelves  in  a 
duft-excluding  cabinet.  Each  folio  ought  to  have  a diftindt  fhelf 
fo  that  undue  preffure  may  not  be  made  on  its  contents.  The 
fhelves  fhould  Hide  in  grooves  fo  as  to  permit  of  being  drawn 
out  along  with  the  folios  when  the  latter  are  wanted.  Thus  fridtion 
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of  the  Tides  of  the  folios  is  prevented.  Of  courfe  a fhelf  need  not 
be  drawn  out  more  than  is  fufficient  to  allow  of  the  folio  beine: 
taken  up  from  it  inftead  of  being  dragged  over  it  when  required  for 
examination.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cabinet  may  be  con- 
ftru&ed  with  a cupboard  fufficiently  capacious  to  allow  of  one  or 
two  extra-fized  portfolios  (landing  upright.  Other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  cabinet  mud  depend  on  the  extent  of  a collection 
and  the  tafte  and  ingenuity  of  the  collector;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  all  Aiding  (helves  fhould  be  well  and  ftrongly  made,  other- 
wife  they  will  foon  ceafe  to  run  well,  and  may  warp  fo  much  as  to 
become  unmanageable.  Each  portfolio  fhould  occupy  always  the 
fame  fhelf,  and  not  be  fhifted  from  one  place  to  another;  and  if 
the  German  and  Flemifh  Matters  are  placed  in  the  red  folios,  the 
Italian  in  the  blue,  the  mezzotintos  in  the  green,  and  fo  on,  the 
whereabouts  of  a print  to  which  it  is  defired  to  refer  may  be  quickly 
determined. 

From  both  damp  and  duft  engravings  have  to  be  prote&ed. 
In  a well-made  cabinet  provided  with  well-Aapped  portfolios,  prints 
will  not  run  much  rifk  from  the  latter,  but  the  former  evil  is  not 
always  eafxly  guarded  againft.  When  kept  in  a well-ventilated  and 
— in  winter — heated  library  the  generality  of  prints  run  but  little 
danger  from  damp,  if  the  collection  be  occafionally  gone  over. 
But  more  than  ordinary  care  and  watchfulnefs  are  requifite  in  the 
cafe  of  mezzotintos.  The  latter  are  frequently  printed  on  very 
thick  and  abforbent  plate  paper,  a large  furface  of  it  is  often 
covered  with  a rich  fatty  ink,  and  hence  damp  and  fungi  are  ever 
ready  to  attack  it.  The  vegetable  growths  produce  circular  light- 
coloured  fpots  on  the  fhadows,  and  brown  fpots  on  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  engraving.  Hence  a collector  cannot  be  too  watch- 
ful over  his  mezzotintos  and  other  engravings  on  thick  paper.  It 
is  the  fame  with  prints  in  the  cabinet  as  with  plants  in  the  herb- 
arium, viz.  frequent  ttudy  of  them  by  day  will  be  their  beft  pre- 
fervative,  as  it  will  expofe  them  to  frefh  dry  air  and  folar  light,  the 
two  great  enemies  to  damp  and  fungoid  development. 

The  intelligent  amateur  of  ancient  prints  cannot  be  better 
pleafed  than  in  fhowing  his  treafures  to  one  who  can  appreciate 
them,  and  who  can  be  trufted  to  examine  them  in  his  own  hands. 
But  to  have  to  exhibit  them  to  a perfon  whom  he  knows  will  be 
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tired  of  a portfolio  in  twenty  minutes,  or  who  handles  coftly  engrav- 
ings in  a difrefpedtful  and  deftrutftive  manner,  is  bitternefs  indeed. 

Though  it  may  be  faid  in  general  with  truth  that  moft  perfons 
are  fond  of  looking  at  engravings,  yet  it  fhould  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  will  not  appreciate  fuch  as  are  the  components  of  a cabinet 
of  ancient  prints.  A folio  of  etchings  by  fome  of  the  Dutch 
matters  may  amufe,  and  a volume  of  Rembrandt  excite  intereft  and 
admiration,  but  nearly  all  the  reft  will  be  caviare  to  the  many, 
though  a lot  of  modern  rubbifh  would  continue  to  pleafe.  At  any 
rate,  after  a fhort  infpedtion,  fatiety  may  unequivocally  evince  it- 
felf.  The  following  quotation  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Maberly  is 
both  amufing  and  inftruftive, — 

‘ The  temperament  of  an  exhibitor  is  fometimes  put  feverely  to  the 
teft ; remarks  will  now  and  then  be  made  which  are  not  at  all  germane 
to  thofe  feelings,  which  the  contemplation  of  the  work  dilplaying  is  cal- 
culated properly  to  excite.  When  a print  which  has  been  previoufly 
proclaimed  to  be  of  importance  is  produced  before  an  aflembly  of  unin- 
itiated, the  firft  fecret  feeling  is  generally  difappointment,  and  the  firft 
obfervable  effeCt  a folemn  paufe  of  decorous  filence,  but  prefently  an  ob- 
lervation  is  hazarded  in  a low  tone  which  awfully  difclofes  the  total  infen- 
fibility  of  the  fpeaker  to  any  quality  for  which  the  work  is  admirable. 
“ What  can  it  be  ?”  faid  a young  lady,  after  contemplating  a fine  print  of 
the  Fall  of  Phaeton.  “Do  look,  mamma;  what  is  it?”  “ Really,  my 
dear,  I do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  feems  to  be  a fad  accident.” 
Gentle  reader,  if  when  you  have  become  a collector,  and  are  exhibiting 
the  large  Defcent  from  the  Crofs  by  Rembrandt,  and  are  expeCting  ex- 
clamations of  admiration  at  the  wonderful  flood  of  light  which  is  dreaming 
in  bright  beams  from  Heaven,  blazing  on  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  and  on 
the  fur  cap,  back,  and  arms  of  the  man  who  is  leaning  over  it,  do  not  fink 
into  the  earth  if  inftead  of  any  fuch  burlt  you  hear  uttered  in  a whifper, 
“ Do  look  at  that  man  on  the  ladder,  what  a great  patch  he  has  got  on 
his  troufers.” 

‘ Endeavour  alfo  to  reconcile  yourfelf  to  the  very  general,  but  fickening 
phrafe  “They  have  made” — “How  large  they  have  made  the  man  in 
the  boats,”  as  if  a fine  picture  or  print  were  like  a piece  of  machinery 
manufactured  by  fuch  a one  “ and  Co.,”  which  by  the  way,  with  refpeCt 
to  prints  of  the  prelent  day,  is  an  idea  in  fome  meafure  realifed  ; of  which 
more  hereafter.  Neither  lofe  all  patience,  if  when  you  difplay  your 
“ John  Sylvius,”  your  fpeCtators,  without  noticing  the  portrait,  immedi- 
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ately  begin  fpelling  with  great  induftry  the  words  around  and  underneath, 
puzzling  out  the  Latin  for  the  ladies,  or  if  the  only  declaration  be,  “ Blefs 
me,  how  like  Mr.  Dalh!”’  (P.  11.) 

‘ Prints  Ihould  never  be  unnecelfarily  touched  by  the  hand.  It  has 
been  quaintly  remarked  that  an  Englilhman’s  eyes  are  at  his  finger-ends, 
and  a collector  is  fometimes  doomed  to  Hand  in  agony,  while  a would-be 
critic,  with  all  the  affurance  and  importance  natural  to  the  moll  abfolute 
ignorance,  is  rubbing  his  damp  fore-finger,  now  here,  now  there,  over 
the  print,  or  fixing  it  on  one  fpot  with  moft  energetic  prelfure,  while  he 
expatiates  on  the  beauties  or  demerits,  as  he  fancies,  of  the  work  he  is 
injuring.  The  manner  in  which  a ftranger  takes  up  a print  to  look  at  it 
will  at  once  give  intimation  to  the  collector  whether  he  has  fufficient 
knowledge,  or  praftice,  or  appreciation  of  art  to  be  trufted  to  go  through 
a portfolio.  A grollly  ignorant  perfon,  with  conceit  proportionate,  will 
often  think  to  fhow  his  familiarity  with  works  of  art  by  an  affe&ation  of 
carelefs  handling,  while  a perfon  of  knowledge  will,  as  matter  of  courfe, 
and  without  intending  effeCt,  fhow  himfelf  to  be  fuch  by  a habit  the  very 
oppofite.  They  who,  though  nofalpiring  to  be  collectors,  may  yet  par- 
take of  the  very  general  defire  to  pafs  for  amateurs,  may  be  allured  that 
they  make  a great  ftep  towards  acquiring  a reputation  for  this  in  the  eyes 
of  cognofcenti,  and  a highly  favourable  firft  impreflion  on  an  exhibitor,  if 
they  be  careful  ever  to  hold  a print  with  both  hands,  one  hand  at  each 
of  two  oppofite  diagonal  corners,  inftead  of  with  one  hand  only,  by 
the  prelfure  of  thumb  and  finger,  which  always  rilks  the  crumpling  and 
foiling  the  print,  or  at  any  rate  the  mounting  paper.  The  fafeft  way  of 
exhibiting  is  to  have  a fmall  eafel  compofed  of  a light  fragile  material, 
fuch  as  palte-board,  let  upon  the  table,  and  to  lay  each  print  in  fucceflion 
upon  this  for  the  general  infpeCtion.  The  very  procefs  fuggefts  an  inter- 
diction againfl;  touching,  and  a heavy  finger  could  not  reft  on  the  print, 
for  the  frail  fabric  would  retreat  before  its  prelfure.’  (P.  1 12.) 

We  have  known  a perfon  become  very  indignant  when  remon- 
ftrated  with  for  taking  up  and  examining,  while  wearing  black  kid 
gloves,  on  a warm  fummer’s  day,  fine  proof  impreffions,  and  we 
have  feen  thofe  who  fhould  have  known  better  fit  down  with  damp 
and  fnuffy  fingers  to  inveftigate  the  contents  of  a folio. 

Strangers  to  the  curators  of  valuable  public  collections  often 
feel  annoyed  at  the  evident,  though  unobtrufive,  furveillance  they 
are  placed  under  at  firft  when  examining  the  treafures  placed  be- 
fore them.  In  a fhort  time  they  become  confcious  that  they  are 
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watched,  and  feel  indignant.  But  a little  patience  and  reflexion 
would  fhow  them  that  as  they  became  known  to  the  guardians  of 
the  public  or  royal  property,  fuch  furveillance  would  be  greatly  re- 
laxed. When  an  almoft  or  perfect  ftranger  is  intrufted  with  a folio 
or  volume  of  the  fineft  productions  in  the  choiceft  conditions,  fay, 
of  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Lukas  van  Leyden,  Oftade,  and  Claude,  it  is 
quite  natural  and  requifite  that  he  fhould  be  occafionally  watched. 
It  is  as  neceflary,  as  the  world  goes,  to  guard  againft  ignorance 
and  careleffnefs,  as  againft  fraud,  and  in  view  of  injury  or  lofs  to 
perhaps  irreplaceable  works  of  art  circumfpeCtion  cannot  be  too 
careful. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

DURING  the  courfe  of  this  work  reference  has  been  made 
frequently  to  the  valuable  and  extenfive  collection  of 
prints  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  In  further  illuftration  of  its  import- 
ance and  contents  we  append  the  following  extracts  from  the 
interefling  book  of  Mr.  Robert  Cowtan,  entitled  ‘ Memories  of 
the  Britifh  Mufeum.’  London,  1872.  8vo. 

‘ For  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  the  nation  is  indebted  in  the  firft  place  to 
the  munificence  of  its  illuftrious  founder,  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Mr. 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  and  the  Rev.  Clayton  Mordaunt  Crache- 
rode,  claim  alfo  fpecial  notice  as  donors  to  this  particular  department. 
The  collection  has  been  occafionally  enriched  by  additions  obtained 
by  fpecial  grants  of  money  from  Parliament,  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  “ Sheepfhanks  ” and  “ Cunningham  ” collections,  and  alfo 
the  “ Lawrence  ” drawings,  purchafed  at  the  fale  of  the  Wood- 
burn  collection.  Thefe,  with  the  addition  of  an  annual  grant 
of  public  money,  have  enabled  the  fucceffive  cuftodians  to  form 
an  alTemblage  of  the  choice!!  works  of  art  which  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  are  fully  competent  to  judge  is  fuperior  to  any  other 
collection  of  all  the  early  fchools  as  well  as  fome  of  the  modern 
that  are  to  be  found  either  at  home  or  abroad.’  ‘The  Print- 
room  is  rich  in  drawings  of  the  Italian  fchool  by  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Correggio,  and  fpecimens  of  the  earlier  great  artifts, 
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particularly  thofe  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  Illuftrations  of  the  in- 
vention of  engraving  on  metal  and  the  earlier  examples  from 
the  printing-prefs  are  numerous.  There  are  fome  fine  examples 
by  the  Italian  workers  in  niello , confiding  of  engraved  filver 
plates,  fulphur  calls  before  paper  was  ufed  as  well  as  the  im- 
prellions  on  paper  from  niello  work.  The  collection  of  nielli 
and  fulphur  calls  in  the  Print- room  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finelt  in  the  world.  The  prints  of  the  early  Florentine  and 
other  fchools,  1460-1500,  are  numerous.  The  collection  com- 
prifes  a nearly  complete  feries  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  his 
fcholars,  and  followers.  The  etchings  of  the  School  of  Carracci 
are  fo  fine  that  all  the  Continental  collections  combined  would 
not  equal  that  in  the  Mufeum.  Modern  works  of  this  fchool 
are  well  reprefented. 

‘ The  German  fchool  comprifes  in  drawings  a fine  feries  by 
Hans  Holbein,  Albert  Diirer,  Peter  Vifcher,  Griinn,  Burgkmair, 
Altdorfer,  and  Rottenhamer.  The  prints  include  an  almolt  unique 
collection  of  fpecimens  on  copper  and  wood  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Bocholt,  Martin  Schongauer,  Albert  Diirer,  and  his 
immediate  followers,  fuch  as  the  Behams,  Altdorfer,  and  Alde- 
grever,  as  well  as  a fine  collection  of  modern  prints  and  etchings. 

‘ The  Dutch  and  Flem/fh  fchools  in  drawings  are  repre- 
fented by  a large  collection  of  upwards  of  thirty  cafes,  con- 
fiding of  fpecimens  by  the  belt  mailers,  Rembrandt,  Oltade, 
Bakhuizen,  Van  de  Velde,  Berghem,  Paul  Potter,  Cuyp,  etc.  ; 
while  the  prints  of  this  fchool  comprife  a fine  collection  of 
the  works  of  Lucas  van  Leyden  and  the  Brothers  Wierix. 
The  collection  of  etchings  of  this  fchool  in  the  Mufeum  is  the 
largeft  that  was  ever  formed. 

‘ The  drawings  reprefenting  the  French  fchool  comprife  a 
wonderful  collection  of  Iketches  by  Claude,  while  the  prints 
and  etchings  of  this  fchool  contain  a fine  feries  by  Jacques 
Callot ; the  etchings  by  Claude  are  particularly  fine.  The 
Mufeum  is  not  rich  in  early  French  prints,  but  the  prefent 
Keeper  is  endeavouring  to  lupply  this  deficiency.  The  Print- 
room  is,  however,  very  complete  in  modern  French  prints,  and 
in  what  are  Ityled  “ painter’s  etchings.” 

1 The  Spanilh  collection  is  good,  but  not  very  extenfive.  It 
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contains,  however,  fome  beautiful  examples  of  Velafquez  and 
Murillo.  The  prints  and  etchings  of  this  fchool  are  improv- 
ing under  the  prefent  Keeper.  The  collection  already  comprifes 

a good  feries  of  the  etchings  of  Francefco  Goya 

‘ The  collections  of  the  works  of  the  three  great  Englilh  en- 
gravers, Sir  R.  Strange,  William  Woollett,  and  William  Sharp, 
are  extraordinarily  line  and  probably  complete.  The  fame  may 
alfo  be  affirmed  of  the  Hogarths.  The  collection  of  prints  after 
the  Englilh  mailers  is  now  tolerably  good,  and  is  being  annually 
increafed  by  thoufands.  The  Englilh  etchings  are  very  numerous 
and  interelting.  The  fatirical  portion  of  this  important  fchool 
is  as  near  perfection  as  poffible,  as  will  be  feen  by  a reference  to 
the  catalogue  of  that  feCtion  of  the  national  collection  now  in 
courfe  of  publication.  I Ihould  not  omit  to  mention  in  fpeaking 
of  the  Englilh  fchool  that  the  Print-room  contains  a very  in- 
terelling  collection  of  playing  cards  from  their  firft  invention  ; 
and  I may  add  that  the  feries  of  prints  ill ullrating  foreign  hiltory 
arranged  chronologically  is  particularly  rich. 

‘ 1 have  before  obferved  that  the  Print-room  has  been  en- 
riched from  time  to  time  by  large  purchafes  of  valuable  col- 
lections, and  I Ihould  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  have  been 
fome  truly  noble  and  munificent  bequefts  to  this  department. 
Among  the  more  important  additions  acquired  by  purchafe  may 
be  named  a fulphur  of  the  celebrated  Pax,  by  Mafo  Finiguerra, 
of  the  Affumption  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  date  of  1452,  purchafed 
in  1835  for  two  hundred  and  leventy  guineas.  In  1836  the  de- 
partment was  greatly  enriched  by  the  purchafe  of  the  Sheeplhanks 
collection  of  Dutch  etchings  for  the  lum  of  5000/.  This  was 
fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Jofi  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  fame  year  as  more  perfeCt  than  any 
fimilar  collection  exilting  either  at  Vienna,  or  at  Paris,  or  Amlter- 
dam.  The  entire  collection  embraces  almolt  a thoufand  engravings 
and  drawings  bound  in  thirty-two  volumes. 

c In  the  early  years  of  this  department  the  fum  annually  ap- 
portioned to  purchafes  was  very  fmall  and  totally  inadequate.  Be- 
fore the  feleCt  committee  of  inquiry  in  1835-6,  the  annual  grant 
to  the  Print-room  only  amounted  to  about  250 /.,  this,  however, 
has  been  confiderably  increafed,  fometimes  to  1200 /.  or  1500/., 
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and  occafionally  to  2000/.  Special  grants,  as  1 have  before  ob- 
ferved,  have  been  made  for  the  acquifition  of  extraordinary  col- 
lections, fuch,  for  example,  as  that  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Sheep- 
fhanks  . . . There  is  alfo  in  the  Print-room  a copy  of  Pennant’s 
“ Hiltory  of  London,”  illultrated  with  prints  and  drawings  in 
fourteen  volumes,  folio,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Cole,  at  a colt 
ot  7000/.,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Mufeum  . . . The  molt 
valuable  bequelt  to  this  department  that  has  been  made  fince 
that  of  the  Cracherode,  is  the  munificent  one  recently  added  of 
the  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade.  This  almolt  unrivalled  collection  is 
probably  worth  little  lefs  than  20,000 /.  It  is  defcribed  in  the 
Parliamentary  return  of  1869  in  the  following  terms,  “No  ac- 
quifition of  the  kind  approaches  it  in  rare  and  choice  fpecimens 
of  etchings  and  engravings  wherein  nearly  every  artilt  of  dif- 
tinCtion  is  reprefented.” 

4 Of  etchings  the  Mufeum  collection  can  boalt  of  pofielfing 
fome  of  the  finelt  in  the  world.  I mult  be  allowed  to  mention 

two  by  way  of  fpecimens One  of  thefe  choice  fpecimens  is, 

Rembrandt’s  Ch rift  Healing  the  Sick,  which  is  the  finelt  of  all 
his  etchings,  and  known  among  art  Itudents  as  “the  Hundred 
Guilder  Piece.”  It  is  believed  to  be  the  molt  elaborate  piece 
of  pure  etching  work  that  has  ever  been  produced  by  human 
hands.  Two  copies  of  this  precious  and  almolt  pricelefs  work 
of  art  in  what  is  termed  the  “ firlt  Itate  ” are  to  be  found  in 
the  Mufeum  collection,  both  of  which  were  bequelts  included 
in  the  Soane  and  Cracherode  collections.  Only  eight  im- 

preltions  in  the  finelt  Itate  are  known  to  exilt The  other 

etching  by  the  fame  great  matter  is  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
Ephraim  Bonus,  an  eminent  Jewifh  phyfician  of  Amlterdam.  It 
is  in  what  is  called  the  “ firlt  Itate  with  the  black  ring,”  in  the 
finelt  potfible  condition,  only  three  other  copies  being  known  to 
exilt.’  (Op.  cit.  p.  393.) 


In  connexion  with  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  ‘ Waagen’s  Art  Trea- 
fures  in  Great  Britain,’  (Murray(s  edition,  London,  1854),  vol. 
i.  pp.  241-314,  may  be  confulted  with  advantage. 
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Another  work  to  which  attention  may  be  directed  is  a ‘Hand- 
book to  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  By  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department.1  London,  1876. 


In  the  Report  on  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  4 ordered  by  the  Houle 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  15th  April,  1875,’  we  are  informed 
that 

‘ the  molt  important  examples  acquired  by  purchafe  have  been 
feleCled  from  the  line  collection  formed  by  Hugh  Howard,  an  eminent 
connoilTeur,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century ; at  his  death,  in 
1737,  the  collection  was  removed  to  Ireland,  where  it  remained  without 
being  in  any  way  interfered  with,  until  its  fale,  in  two  portions,  in 
December  1873  and  November  1874;  fr°m  each  divifion,  previous 
to  its  fale,  the  Mufeum  authorities  were  permitted  to  feleCt  whatever 
fpecimens  were  required  for  the  department.’ 

Among  the  choicer  examples  acquired  during  1874  may  be 
noticed — 

‘An  early  Florentine  print,  probably  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  re- 
prefenting  a dragon  feizing  a lion  ; this  is  not  defcribed  in  any  book 
of  reference,  or  known  to  any  modern  collector,  but  there  exifts  a draw- 
ing of  the  fame  fubjeCt,  by  Leonardo,  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  and  there 
is  alio  a reverfed  copy  by  Zoan  Andrea,  which  is  defcribed  by  Bartfch. 

‘ Four  rare  examples  by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  namely : — The 
Queen  of  Sheba,  in  an  early  hate,  before  the  plate  was  corroded  ; the 
Nativity,  after  Francia,  one  of  the  plates  executed  before  Raimondi 
went  to  Rome  ; in  an  early  hate,  before  the  nimbus  over  the  heads  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Jofeph;  St.  Apollonia,  one  of  the  moll  beautiful 
of  the  little  faints ; and  a curious  counterproof  of  “ La  CalTolette,” 
which  is  the  only  inftance  known  of  this  mode  of  taking  impreflions  by 
Marc  Antonio, 

‘ A fine  impreflion  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  by  Ifrael  van 
Meckenen. 

‘ Two  friezes,  of  great  beauty  and  rarity,  by  Bartel  Beham,  the  ableft 
of  the  little  mailers. 

‘ A brilliant  impreflion,  in  the  firlt  Hate,  of  the  portrait  of  William, 
Duke  of  Juliets;  by  Henry  Aldegrever. 
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‘An  undefcribed  print,  reprefenting  figures  feated  near  a tent,  engraved 
in  mezzotinto  by  Prince  Rupert.’ 

From  the  ‘ Report,’  & c.,  ordered  to  be  printed  April  1876, 
we  learn  that  by  purchafe 

‘ the  moft  important  additions  acquired  during  the  year  were  ob- 
tained at  the  fale  of  the  Galichon  Collection  at  Paris,  an  additional  him 
of  money  having  been  granted  by  the  Treafury  for  that  purpofe.’ 

Some  of  the  chief  additions  to  the  National  collection  made 
during  1875  were 

* “ Roma,”  a very  rare  example  by  Giovanni  Battifta  del  Porto  (Paf- 
favant,  7). 

‘ Fine  impreflions  of  two  undefcribed  works  by  Nicoletto  da  Modena, 
namely,  the  Saint  Antony,  and  a Turk  and  his  wife,  after  Albrecht 
Diirer. 

‘A  panel  of  arabefque  ornament,  with  a trophy  on  a wheeled  carriage, 
by  Zoan  Andrea  (Palfavant,  51). 

‘ The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saint  Helena  and  Saint  Michael,  by 
Giovanni  Antonio  daBrefcia  (Paflavant,  33);  an  exceedingly  rare  fpecimen, 
in  its  manner  of  treatment,  illuftrating  the  belt  itage  of  the  artift’s 
career ; the  impreffion  in  the  Louvre  being  the  only  other  one  known  to 
exilt. 

* St.  Jerome,  by  Benedetto  Montagna,  an  undefcribed  and  very  fine 
example. 

‘ A magnificent  impreffion  of  Marc  Antonio’s  print  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Felicite,  in  an  early  and  pure  hate. 

‘ Three  beautiful  impreflions  from  niello  plates,  namely,  Vulcan,  Pfyche, 
and  head  of  a young  female  ; the  laft  is  particularly  interefting  as  being 
an  impreffion  from  a third  plate  of  the  fame  defign  now  in  the  Mufeum 
colleftion  of  nielli. 

‘Saint  Michael,  by  Martin  Schongauer  (Bartfch,  58);  a brilliant  im- 
preffion, before  the  retouch. 

‘The  martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine  ; a rare  example,  by  Veit  Stofs 
(Paflavant,  9). 

‘ Two  initial  letters  X and  Q;  by  the  Matter  of  14 66. 

‘Saint  James  the  Great  and  Saint  John  the  Evangclift  ; by  Ifrael  van 
Meckencn  (Bartfch,  80). 
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‘Defign  for  a dagger  fheath  with  a lady  and  gentleman  converfing  in 
the  upper  part,  by  the  Mailer  of  the  monogram  S. 

‘ The  Virgin  and  Child  ; by  Nicolaus  Alexander  Mair  von  Landlhut 
(Bartfch,  7). 

‘Eight  plates,  forming  part  of  a rare  fet,  by  Jod  Amman. 

‘A  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  examples  by  Wenzel  Hollar, 
confiding  of  variations  of  plates  already  in  the  Mufeum  collection,  and 
forming  an  important  addition  to  it ; many  of  them  are  in  dates  not  de- 
fcribed  by  Parthey.’ 


The  Bodleian  and  Randolph  Mufeums  at  Oxford  contain 
numerous  examples  interefting  to  the  iconophilift.  The  Douce 
collection  forms  an  important  item  of  the  notabilia  of  that  place. 
Though  this  collection  is  not  by  any  means  complete,  yet  there 
are  many  fine  impreffions  and  an  admirable  feries  of  woodcuts 
by  Diirer  in  it.  Among  the  Italian  engravings  are  a few  fine 
nielli ; fome  good  fpecimens  by  Baldini  and  his  contemporaries, 
a large  portion  of  the  works  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  Zoan  Andrea, 
Benedetto  Montagna,  and  others,  with  fome  choice  impreffions  of 
the  Virgin  by  the  Palm-tree,  the  Saint  Cecilia  and  the  ‘ Grim- 
peurs  ’ by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi. 

Some  of  the  more  interefting  prints  of  the  collection  are 
exhibited  in  the  Long  Gallery  at  the  Randolph  Mufeum.  (See 
Athenaeum  for  March  29th,  1873.) 


A full  account  of  the  treafures  in  the  National  collection  of 
France  may  be  met  with  in  the  following  work  : — 

Le  Departement  des  Eftampes  a la  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
Notice  Hiftorique,  fuivie  d’un  Catalogue  des  Eftampes  expofees 
dans  les  Salles  de  ce  Departement,  par  le  V te.  Henri  Delaborde, 
Confervateur,  Secretaire  perpetuel  de  1’Academie  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Paris,  1875.  8vo. 
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When  alluding  to  early  initial  letters,  Books  of  Hours,  prints 
by  Verard,  etc.,  the  terms  4 Polytypage,’  ‘ Cliche,’  and  ‘ Clichage,’ 
have  been  frequently  ufed.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  the 
following  extraCt  from  the  article  Printing  in  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  reference  to  thefe  rather  uncom- 
mon words  to  the  Englifh  reader. 

4 Many  confiderable  improvements  in  ftereotyping  are  to  be 
afcribed  to  French  artifts,  but  ftereotyping  has  never  been  a 
favourite  with  them,  and  they  have  rather  exerted  their  inventive 
talents  in  a feries  of  experiments  which  may  be  claffed  under  the 
general  term  of  polytypage .’ 

4 In  1780  Hoffman,  a German  refiding  in  France,  not  fatisfied 
with  his  fuccefs  in  ftereotyping,  made  many  ingenious  experiments 
in  polytypage.  Whilft  he  was  thus  engaged,  a practical  printer, 
named  Carez,  difcovered  a method  which  Hoffman  afterwards 
purfued.  The  page,  after  being  compofed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
was  attached  with  the  face  downwards  to  the  under  fide  of  a heavy 
block  of  wood,  fufpended  from  a long  beam.  Immediately  under 
the  page  was  an  anvil,  whereon  was  a tray  of  oiled-paper,  into 
which  the  workmen  poured  a portion  of  type-metal,  attentively 
watching  the  cooling.  When  the  metal  was  on  the  point  of  fet- 
ting,  the  page,  block,  and  beam,  were  brought  down  with  a very 
fmart  blow,  forcing  the  face  of  the  type  into  the  fetting  metal,  and 
producing  a very  fharp  matrix  ; which  again  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  type  upon  the  block,  was  ftruck  in  a fitnilar  manner  upon 
the  fufed  metal,  and  thus  produced  a perfeCt  and  excellent  poly- 
type plate.  This  having  been  properly  dreffed  at  the  edges  and 
back,  was  affixed  to  the  ufual  wooden  raifer  and  made  type  height, 
and  might  be  printed  feparately,  or  in  conjunction  with  movable 
type.  Several  cafts  might  be  made  from  the  fame  mould.  This 
procefs  was  defignated  cliche.  . . . Polytyping,  as  now  practifed 
in  England,  is  confined  to  the  production  of  cafts  from  metal  plates 
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in  intaglio  and  from  woodcuts.  Inftead  of  the  cumbrous  machinery 
employed  by  Carez,  a fly-prefs  is  ufed  ; the  woodcut  is  fixed  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  platten,  and  a tray,  containing  femi-fluid 
metal,  is  placed  upon  the  table  of  the  prefs,  immediately  under  the 
cut  to  be  matriced.  By  a flow  motion  the  cut  is  imprefled  into 
the  metal,  and  an  intaglio  matrix  is  produced.  The  matrix  is  then 
attached  to  a drop  (lamp  to  perform  the  cliche  procefs,  and  by  the 
rapid  defcent  of  the  ftamp,  with  the  matrix  attached,  into  a tray  of 
molten  metal  a polytype  in  relief  is  obtained.’  (op.  cit.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  552.) 

Concerning  the  employment  of  cliches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century  conlult  Paflavant,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  vol.  iii.  p.  447, 
and  Nagler,  vol.  iii.  p.  465. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1863,  vol.  xv.  p.  268,  alfo 
merits  attention. 
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We  may  here  add  a few  remarks  to  what  has  been  dated  at 
pp.  44,  45,  vol.  i.,  relative  to  the  term  Jla?npide.  The  prefent  obfer- 
vations  refer  to  the  word  Jlampen  (or  Jiampeen,Jiampien)  occurring 
in  a chronicle  of  Nicholas  le  Clerc,  defcribing  fome  noteworthy 
events  happening  during  the  government  of  John,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  who  died  in  1312. 

The  good  fiddler  [or  maker  (?)  of  violins]  Ludwig,  is  dated 
to  have  been  the  did  who  found  out  the  manner  ‘ van  Stampien.’ 
I'his  expredion  which  mod  commentators  tranflate  as  mean- 
ing damping  or  beating  time  with  the  foot,  M.  Defroches  in 
1777  maintained  referred  to  the  art  of  printing  by  means  of  the 
prefs,  believing  that  beating  time  with  the  foot  by  a mudcian 
mud  be  as  old  as  mufic  itfelf.  Shortly  after  M.  Ghefquiere 
affirmed  that  M.  Defroches  had  made  a ridiculous  miltake, 
dnce  the  Flemifh  word  Jiampien  as  ufed  by  the  chronicler  had 
not  a meaning  fimilar  to  that  of  the  word  Jlampus  explained  by 
Ducange,  but  dignified  ‘ met  de  voet  kleppen.’  M.  Defroches 
retorted  that  fuch  was  not  the  cafe,  and  referred  to  a MS.  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  his  pofleflion  having  a catalogue  of  a monaf- 
tic  library  at  the  end,  in  which,  among  other  analogous  entries, 
was  the  following  one  abbreviated,  ‘Anno  Domini,  1340,  viguit 
qui  fecit  dampare  Donatos.’  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  actual 
date  of  the  MS.  had  not  been  fatisfaftorily  determined,  but  pro- 
bably was  not  written  before  1470,  and  fince  the  compiler  had  been 
evidently  an  ignorant  perfon  he  might  have  written  1340  indead 
of  1440.  (See  Chatto,  Bibl.  38,  p.  1 19  ) 
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It  may  be  fairly  afked  in  reference  to  the  Cambrai  MS.  referred 
to  in  vol.  i.  p.  1 88,  what  are  the  aftual  words  employed  by  Jean 
le  Robert  in  his  diary  ? In  anfwer  we  quote  the  following  from 
Bernard,  ‘ De  l’Origineet  des  Debuts  de  l’Imprimerie  en  Europe,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  g j.  Paris,  1853. 

‘ Le  temoignage  dont  je  vcux  parler  fe  trouve  dans  les  Memoriaux  de 
Jean  le  Robert,  abbe  de  Saint-Aubert  de  Cambrai,  precieux  manufcrit 
original  confervd  aujourd’hui  dans  les  archives  du  departement  du  Nord,  a 
Lille,  ou  je  l’ai  vu  et  etudie  de  mes  propres  yeux.  Voici  ce  qu’on  lit  entre 
autres  chofes  dans  deux  endroits  differents  de  cette  efpece  de  journal  quo- 
tidien  des  faits  rclatifs  au  monaftere  et  a fon  abbe. 

‘ “ Item  pour  i doctrinal  gette  en  molle  anvoiet  querre  a Brug  par  Marq. 
i.  efcripvain  de  Vallen,  ou  mois  de  Jenvier  xlv.  pour  Jaq.  xx,  s.  t.  Sen 
heult  Sandrins,  i.  pared  q.  leglise  paiia.”  ....  (folio,  158,  recto.) 

‘ “Item  envoiet  Arras,  i.  doftrinal  pour apprendre  ledit  d Girard  qui  fu 
accatez  a Vallen.  et  eftoit  jettez  eu  molle  et  coufta  xxiiii  gr.  Se  me  renvoia 
led.  dodlrinal  le  jour  de  ToulT.  Ian  li.  difans  qu’il  ne  falloit  rien  et  eftoit 
tout  faulx.  Sen  avoit  accate.  i.  xx.  patt.  cn  papier.”  ....  (folio,  161, 
refto.) 

‘ Voici  maintenant  la  reftitution  qu’a  bien  voulu  m’en  donner  M. 
Leglay  archiviftc  en  chef  du  departement  du  Nord.  Cette  reftitution  eft 
d’autant  plus  neceftaire  qu’il  y a dans  ce  document  des  idiotifmes  dont  tout 
le  monde  ne  comprcndrait  pas  le  vrai  fens. 

‘ “ Item  pour  un  Doftrina!  imprime  que  j’ai  envoye  chercher  a Bruges 
par  Marquet  (ou  Marquart),  qui  eft  un  ecrivain  de  Valenciennes,  au  mois 
du  Janvier  1445  pour  Jacquet  vingt  lous  tournois.  Le  petit  Alexandre 
en  eut  un  pared  que  l’eglife  paya. 

‘ “ Item  envoye  a Arras  un  Doctrinal  pour  l’inftru&ion  de  dom  Gerard, 
lequel  fut  achete  a Valenciennes  et  etait  imprime  et  couta  vingt-quatre 
gros.  II  me  renvoya  ledit  Dodtrinal  le  Jour  de  la  Touflaint  1451,  dilan t 
qu’il  ne  valait  rien  et  etait  tout  fautif.  II  en  avait  achete  un  autre  dix- 
patards  (ancienne  monnaie  de  Flandres  et  de  Brabant  qui  equivalait  au  fou 
de  France)  en  papier.” 

£ Ainfi,  voila  qui  eft  pofitif:  on  vendait  dans  les  Flandres  en  1445,  e’eft 
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a dire  avant  que  1’ecole  Mayen9aife  eut  encore  rien  produit  des  livrets  im- 
primes  fur  velin  et  fur  papier  avec  des  caracteres  moul'es,  c’ed  a dire  coules 
dans  un  mouie  : or  qui  pouvait  done  avoir  imprime  ces  iivres  linon  un  des 
ouvriers  de  Coder  ? Van  Praet,  qui  cite  les  Memoriaux  de  Jean  le  Robert 
dans  fon  ‘Catalogue  des  Velins,’  pretend  que  le  Doftrinal  de  1445  “ne 
pouvait  etre  imprime  qu’en  planches  de  bois  et  non  en  lettres  mobiles,”  mais 
c’ed  une  opinion  erronee  bafee  fur  la  tradition  Mayenqaife  qui  retarde 
l’invention  des  caradleres  mobiles  jufqu’en  1 450.  On  ne  pourrait  pas  citer 
un  feul  exemple  du  cette  exprelfion  de  lettres  moulees  appliquee  aux  ouvrages 
xylographiques  qui  font  bien  anterieurs  cependant  a la  typographic,  tandis 
qu’on  la  voit  employee  condamment  pour  defigner  les  caradteres  mobiles 
de  fonte.  Ainfi  nous  trouvons  I'efcriture  en  molle  dans  les  lettres  de  natura- 
lization accordees  par  le  Roi  Louis  XI.  aux  premiers  imprimeurs  de  Paris,  en 
Fevrier  1474  (ancien  dyle),  et  dont  l’original  ed  conferve  aux  Archives  de 
la  republique  ; en  1496  le  Due  d’Orleans  fait  acheter  deux  Iivres  d’heures 
en  parchemin  et  le  comptable  les  dit  Pun  et  Pautre  eferits  en  tnoule  (M.  de 
Laborde,  Revue  Archeologique,  vol.  vii.).  Philippe  de  Commines, 
dans  fes  Memoires  ecrits  en  1498,  mentionne  les  Sermons  de  Savanarole 
qu’il  a fait  mettre  en  molle ; Pinventaire  des  meubles,  bijoux  et  Iivres 
d’Anne  de  Bretagne,  redige  vers  le  meme  temps,  mentionne  pludeurs  Iivres, 
tant  en  parchemin  que  en  papier,  a la  main  et  en  molle.  Guy  Marchand 
nous  apprend  dans  1c  Livret  des  Confolations,  imprime  en  1499  et  en  1502, 
qu’il  Pa  fait  mettre  en  mole  pour  le  falut  des  ames ; le  Catalogue  de  la 
Bibliotheque  des  dues  de  Bourbon  fait  a Moulins  en  1523,  didingue  les 
ouvrages  imprimes  des  MSS.  par  les  mots  en  molle  et  a la  main.  Je  n’en 
finirais  pas  ft  je  voulais  citer  tous  les  exemples  femblables,  je  n’en  men- 
tionnerai  plus  qu’un  d’une  epoque  beaucoup  plus  tardive  configne  dans  un 
livre  publie  par  moi-meme  il  y a quelques  annees.  Parmi  les  documents  re- 
latifs  aux  etats  generaux  de  1 593  j’ai  infere  la  relation  d’un  depute  du  pays  de 
Caux  appele  Odet  Soret,  qui  fe  qualifie  de  laboreur:  ce  depute  nous  apprend 
que  certaines  pieces  officielles  furent  moulees  par  ordre  de  Paffemblee  dont 
il  faifait  parte  afin  “ qu’aucun  n’en  pretend  caufe  d’ignorance.”  II  n’y  a done 
pas  de  doute  que  les  mots  jete  en  mouie , lettres  moulees,  &c.  qui  font  encore 
employees  par  les  gens  de  la  eampagne  ne  defignent  l’impreffion  typogra- 
phique.  Je  les  ai  fouvent  entendu  employer  dans  ce  fens  par  les  payfans 
de  mon  pays  lorfqu’ils  venaient  faire  imprimer  quelque  affiche  chez  mon 
pere  imprimeur  a Montbrifon.  Ainfi  la  filiation  de  ces  mots  ed  parfaite- 
ment  etablie  depuis  1445  jufqu’a  nos  jours  dans  le  Nord  comine  dans  le 
Midi  de  la  France.’ 
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Reference  is  made  at  p.  94,  vol.  i.,to  a mezzotinto  plate  mea- 
furing  3 ft.  in  length  by  2 ft.  4|  in.  wide.  An  impreffion  from  a 
plate  rather  more  than  3 ft.  6 in.  long  has  fince  been  fhown  to 
the  author  by  Mr.  Heuftner,  jun.  It  was  a portrait  of  a Ger- 
man fovereign  engraved  by  Chriftopher  Heifs.  Still  more  recently 
Mr.  Laufer  laid  before  us  a fine  large  mezzotinto  by  Elias  Heifs 
after  a ‘Marriage  of  St.  Catharine’  by  Giro  Ferri.  It  was  from  a 
fingle  plate,  37!  in.  in  height  by  27^  in.  wide.  The  large  piece 
referred  to  at  p.  94,  vol.  i , was  probably  the  work  alfo  of  Ch.  El. 
Heifs. 

Leon  Delaborde  does  not  refer  (Bibl.  40)  to  thefe  particular 
and  large  impreffions,  but  Bryan  has  the  following  notice  : — 

Heiss,  Chriftopher  Elias,  a German  painter  and  engraver  in 
mezzotinto,  born  at  Memmingen  in  Suabia  about  the  year  1670. 
He  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  of  the  German  artifts  that  pradfifed  mezzo- 
tinto engraving  on  any  confiderable  lcale;  and  though  his  plates  are 
fcraped  in  a dark  heavy  ftyle,  and  his  drawing  indifferent,  his  prints 
are  not  without  merit  confidering  the  period  at  which  they  were 
executed..  He  engraved  feveral  very  large  plates,  of  which  fome 
are  upwards  of  3 ft.  high  and  more  than  2 ft.  wide. 

In  an  obituary  notice  in  the  ‘ Athenaeum  ’ (May  31,  1873) 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Lupton,  a well-known  mezzotinto  en- 
graver, the  following  remarks  occur  : ‘ It  is  Laid  that  Mr.  Lupton 
was  diftinguifhed,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  by  the  fuccefsful 
invention  which  has  given  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  art  of 

engraving On  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  Mr.  Lupton 

commenced  on  his  own  account  as  an  engraver  of  portraits.  Cop- 
per was  then  the  only  material  in  vogue  ; but  finding  that  he  could 
not  obtain  a fufficient  number  of  impreffions  from  a plate  of  that 
metal,  to  make  his  work  profitable,  he,  it  is  ftated,  made  feveral 
attempts  on  metals  and  alloys  which  promifed  to  be  more  durable. 
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He  tried  nickel-fil  ver,  the  Chinefe  alloy  called  tutenag,  and,  laftly, 
fteel.  The  latter  he  finally  felecfted  as  his  medium,  and  having 
with  Tome  difficulty  obtained  a plate  of  fuitable  temper,  engraved 
on  it  Clint’s  portrait  of  Munden  the  Comedian.  The  refult  was 
eminently  happy.  This  plate  yielded  ten  times  the  number  of 
impreffions  that  it  would  have  been  poffible  to  have  obtained  from 
one  of  ordinary  material.  . . . We  may  add  that  he  received  in 
j 822  the  Ifis  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  merit  and  value  of  his  application  of  foft  fteel  to 
the  procefs  of  mezzotint  engraving.’ 


APPENDIX  F. 

Before  the  notices  of  the  Behams  had  been  printed  (vol.  i. 
pp.  231,  318,  319),  the  author  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
following  monograph,  which  had  recently  appeared  : — 

Sebald  und  Barthel  Beham,  zwei  Maler  der  Deutfchen  Re- 
naiftance.  Von  Adolf  Rofenberg.  Mit  fiinf-und-zwanzig 
Holzfchnitt-Uluftrationen.  Leipzig,  1875. 

According  to  Rofenberg  the  two  Behams  were  brothers,  and 
not  coufins.  Sebald,  the  elder,  was  born  in  1500,  and  died  1550. 
Barthel  was  born  in  1502,  and  died  1540. 

To  Sebald  fhould  be  allotted  282  woodcuts,  including  cards, 
vignettes  in  books,  etc.,  and  18  doubtful  pieces;  with  271  en- 
gravings from  metal,  and  21  doubtful  pieces. 

To  Barthel  Beham  may  be  afcribed  92  engravings  from 
metal. 
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At  page  118  of  Vol.  II.  reference  is  made  to  an  impreffion 
from  a niello  plate  by  Jacopo  di  Barbarj.  The  afcription  in  quef- 
tion  was  bafed  on  the  furmifes  advanced  by  M.  Galichon  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  viii.  p.  223,  1873.  Recently  (Sep- 
tember, 1876)  the  feries  of  woodcuts  known  as  the  ‘Hiftory  of 
the  Fall  of  Man  and  of  his  Redemption  through  Chrift,’  by 
Albrecht  Altdorfer,  has  been  iftued  in  facfimile  by  the  Holbein 
Society.  To  this  ill ue  is  prefixed  a ‘Preliminary  Account  of  the 
Artiil  and  his  Works,’  by  Mr.  William  Bell  Scott,  in  which, 
when  alluding  to  the  lift  of  the  engravings  of  the  mafter,  the 
author  remarks  : — 

4 One  of  thofe  catalogued  by  Bartfch  (B  60),  and  therefore  we  might 
expeft  to  be  well  known,  is  a female  figure,  naked,  except  the  head,  which 
is  covered  by  a bonnet  with  long  feathers  looking  into  a mirror  which  fhe 
holds  in  her  right  hand.  Strange  to  fay,  M.  Galichon,  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  becoming  poflefTed  of  this  little  print,  attri- 
buted it  to  Jacob  Walch  (Jacopo  de’  Barbarj,  the  Mailer  of  the  Caduceus), 
and  wrote  a paper  in  the  Gazetce  (Vol.  viii.  2nd  period,  p.  223)  to 
introduce  it  to  the  world  as  an  undefcribed  print  by  that  rare  and  admir- 
able mailer.  Stranger  Hill,  no  one  recognifed  it,  although  a woodcut  of 
the  compofition  was  given  with  the  article  in  the  Gazette ; and  at  his 
fale  in  Paris  after  his  death  lail  year  the  print  was  fold  as  a unique  impref- 
fion of  a print  by  Jacob  Walch  for  1205  francs,  and  purchafed  by  Baron 
Edmund  Rothfchild,  who  is  forming  a very  feleft  and  extenfive  collefilion 
of  early  prints.’  (p.  16.) 

It  is  true  that  the  fa<ft  of  the  print  in  queftion  having  been 
catalogued  already  by  Bartfch  among  the  works  of  Altdorfer,  had 
efcaped  the  notice  of  M.  Galichon  and  others  until  Mr.  Reid  of 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  communicated  the  circumftance  to  fome  per- 
fons  prefent  when  examining  at  Paris  the  prints  of  the  Galichon 
collection  previous  to  the  fale.  A like  communication  was  foon 
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afterwards  made  by  Mr.  Reid  to  the  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothfchild, 
who,  in  his  reply  (Paris,  19th  June,  1875)  to  the  former 
remarked,  inter  alia  : — 

‘ Your  note  interefted  me  all  the  more  becaufe  it  came  in  corrobora- 
tion of  an  opinion  I had  already  formed  with  regard  to  this  print,  in  con- 
lequence  of  its  refemblance  in  the  working,  graving,  fimilarity  in  idea,  &c. 
to  an  engraving  of  which  I became  the  proprietor  a few  years  ago,  which 
is  not  defcribed,  but  which  bears  the  monogram  of  Altdorfer.  Should  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  have  this  print  photographed,  1 lhall  do  myfelf  the 
pleafure  to  fend  you  a fpecimen.  It  reprefents  a woman  fitting  on  a 
winged  dragon  : (he  is  turned  towards  the  left,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a fort  of  convex  mirror  and  in  her  left  a horn  of  plenty.  It  is  1 inch 
T90ths  in  height,  and  1 inch  -/'yths  in  width.  The  background  is  black  and 
recalls  “ les  nielles,”  and  is  evidently  by  the  fame  hand  as  the  print,  with 
refpedt  to  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  write  to  me.  . . . M. 
Galichon,  notwithftanding  his  erudition,  feems  to  me  to  have  committed 
an  important  error  in  baling  his  attribution  on  the  fimple  fadl  that  the 
body  is  like  that  of  the  Woman  with  the  Mirror  [B.  vii  p.  522,  n.  12.] 
This  datum  is  all  the  more  infufficient  from  the  faff  that  in  the  Flemifh 
and  German  fchools  the  bodies  are  always  found  imperfedt  as  regards 
drawing  and  form.  The  attribution  Ihould  have  been  fpecially  fupported 
on  the  work  and  fpirit  of  the  piece.’ 

We  have  feen  a photograph  of  the  print  alluded  to  by  the 
Baron,  but  neither  that  nor  the  aflertion  of  Bartfch  that  the 
engraving  B.  60,  which  ‘ ne  porte  point  de  marque,’  be  it  remem- 
bered, 4 ejl  indubitablement  (T  Altdorfer,'  removes  our  fcepticifm 
that  it  is  fo. 

On  examining  the  Altdorfers  fide  by  fide  with  the  works  of 
Jacopo  di  Barbarj  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  with  reference  to 
the  obfervations  of  M.  Galichon,  one  cannot  help  being  ftruck  by 
the  exceptional  form  and  ftyle  of  the  figure  and  fpeciality  of  tech- 
nic in  B.  60  to  thofe  to  be  found  in  any  other  example  of  Alt- 
dorfer’s engravings,  with  the  exception  of  the  winged  female  or 
‘La  Fortune,  1 5 1 1 ,’  No.  59  of  Bartfch.  In  the  latter  may  be 
feen  a fimilarity  of  general  character  and  technic  to  thofe  in 
L’Orgueil,  B.  60  ; but  what  a woful  difference  in  feeling  and 
expreffion  of  form  ! Surely  the  author  of  the  full  and  finely  flow- 
ing contours  of  the  Venetian-like  figure  in  B.  60,  and  the  defigner 
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or  draughtfman  of  the  angular  deformations  in  B.  59  could  not  be 
one  and  the  fame  perfon  ? 

Further,  the  approximations  to  the  general  ftyle,  feeling,  and 
forms  of  Jacopo  di  Barbarj,as  well  as  to  his  technic,  to  be  obferved 
in  L’Orgueil,  B.  60,  juftify  to  fome  extent  we  think  the  furmifes 
of  M.  Galichon  that  the  Mafter  of  the  Caduceus  was  the  author 
of  the  latter  engraving. 

M.  Galichon,  comparing  it  with  B.  vii.  p.  522,  n.  12,  ‘La 
femme  au  Miroir,’  remarks: — 

‘ Si  1’execution  offre  de  legers  ecarts,  le  ftyle  de  la  figure  proelame 
manifeftement  le  nom  de  1’auteur.  Pourquoi  fe  refuferait-on  a admettre  que 
les  deux  femmes  placees  en  regard  l’une  de  1’autre  ont  une  commune 
origine?  n’ont  elles-pas  memes  epaules  tombantes,  memes  bras  un  peu  greles? 
Chacune  d’elles  n’a  t-elle  pas  cette  richefle  de  poitrine  que  les  a r ti Ides  de 
Venife  aimaient  tant  a peindre?  Chez  l’une  les  attaches  font  plus  engor- 
gees  que  chez  l’autre  ; mais  ccla  tient,  il  n'en  faut  pas  douter,  a ce  que  la 
premiere  fut  probablement  deflinee  en  Italie,  alors  que  Jacopo  etait  encore 
a Vtnife.  La  feconde  [B.  60]  au  contraire,  comme  l’indique  le  large  chapeau 
a plumes  qui  couvre  fa  tete  fut  executee  en  Neerlande,  pendant  le  fejour 
de  l’artille  dans  le  Nord,  ou  il  avait  ete  appele  par  Philippe  de  Bourgogne 
fils  naturel  de  Philippe  le  Bon’  (op.  cit.  p.  224.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  female  figures  in  the  Triton  pieces 
and  the  winged  genius  in  the  Vidlory,  B.  23,  there  is  fcarcely  a 
female  form,  whether  draped  or  nude,  in  the  prints  of  Jacopo  di 
Barbarj  of  the  Mufeum  feries  to  which  the  graceful  and  Giorgione- 
like  figure  in  L’Orgueil,  B.  60,  does  not  approximate  in  feveral 
particulars.  In  our  opinion  the  mailer  of  the  one  may  be  readily 
traced  in  the  other.  The  general  pofe  and  inclination  to  one  fide, 
the  fmall  head,  the  fall  of  the  fhoulders,  the  ftyle  of  the  folds  etc.  of 
fuch  drapery  as  is  prefent,  render  it  not  difficult  to  believe  that  B. 
60  of  Altdorfer  is  really  the  work  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Caduceus, 
as  fuggefted  by  M.  Galichon. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  the  original  plate 
having  been  a niello  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  term  muft  be  relin- 
quifhed.  M.  Galichon’s  fuppofition  of  ‘ les  tailles  ayant  ete  creu- 
fees  dans  l’argent  pour  fixer  l’email  et  non  pour  fervir  a 1’impref- 
fion,’  is  furely  erroneous.  The  chief  adtion  is  performed  by  the 
right  hand  in  the  paper  impreffion  : had  the  original  plate  not 
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have  been  intended  to  be  printed  from,  the  figure  would  have  held 
the  mirror  in  the  left  hand.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  of  the  background  and  fome  of  the  technic  of  other  portions 
are  worked  after  the  fafhion  of  niello  and  of  the  goldfmith-engra- 
vers  ; and  this  ffyle  Jacopo  di  Barbarj  not  unfrequently  adopts,  at 
lead  partially,  as  an  examination  of  the  technic  in  B.  9,  18,  20, 
etc.  vol.  vii.  p.  520  et  feq.  will  fhow. 

It  may  be  afked — what  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  there  is  a print,  B.  59,  which  in  technical  execu- 
tion and  certain  general  charadteriftics  approaches  rather  clofely 
B.  60,  and  upon  which  are  Altdorfer’s  monogram  and  the  date 
1 5 1 1 ? Since  B.  60  wants  the  ufual  mark  of  Jacopo  di  Barbarj, 
why  may  not  the  latter  be  then  the  companion  of  B.  59  ? Beyond 
the  reafons  we  have  given  for  hefitating  to  accede  to  fuch  attribu- 
tion we  fugged:  the  following  folution  of  this  portion  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Altdorfer,  being  ftruck  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  technic  and 
fine  feeling  in  L’Orgueil,  B.  60,  took  the  latter  as  a model,  and,  to 
try  his  hand  after  in  a new  ftyle,  but  he  difearded  the  exadt  defign 
before  him,  preferring  to  produce  an  original  fubjedt.  This  was  the 
‘Fortune  of  1511  ’ (B.  59),  as  markedly  German  in  character  as 
the  Vanity  (B.  60)  is  Italian  in  form.  In  the  ‘Fortune’  Alt- 
dorfer naturally  referved  a place  whereon  to  put  his  monogram 
and  a date,  while  the  model  remained  unfigned  fince  the  character 
of  its  background  had  prevented  its  author  from  adding  the  Cadu- 
ceus  in  his  ufual  way. 

Finally,  we  would  remark  that  it  appears  to  us  that  if  Jacopo 
di  Barbarj  was  not  the  author  of  L’Orgueil,  B.  60,  it  will  be  as 
difficult  to  demonftrate  who  elfe  was  as  it  is  to  fhow  that  it  origi- 
nated with  Albrecht  Altdorfer. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  THE 

HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ENGRAVING  AND 
TYPOGRAPHY. 


A.D. 

844.  Cotton  paper  ufed  in  Italy  (vol.  i.  p.  51 ). 

1050.  Date  of  the  moft  ancient  MS.  on  cotton  paper  now  exifting  (vol.  i. 

p.  51). 

1 277.  Date  of  the  moft  ancient  engraved  fepulchral  brafs  in  England 
(vol.  i.  p.  1 1). 

1308.  The  earlieft  MS.  on  linen  paper  according  to  Breitkopf. 

1390.  Ulman  Stromer  eftablifhed  a paper-mill  at  Niirnberg,  and  wrote 
the  firft  work  known  on  the  art  of  manufacturing  paper 
(Sotheby,  Bibl.  66,  vol.  iii.). 

1392.  The  pofitive  hiftory  of  playing-cards  commences,  though  cards 
appeared  in  Italy  about  1350.  and  are  alluded  to  in  the 
‘Pfliclubuch’  of  Niirnberg  for  the  years  1380-1384  (vol.  i. 
p.  17). 

1413-1418.  Within  this  period  were  executed  by  hand  the  tarots  known 
as  the  ‘ cards  of  Vifconti,’  and  perhaps  the  cards  of  the  Count 
Girolamo  of  Venice  defcribed  by  Millin  as  ‘having  the  appear- 
ance of  impreffion,  the  colours  feem  to  have  been  applied  by 
means  of  a ftencil.’ 

1423.  Earlieft  date  engraved  on  a woodcut,  generally  accepted  as  au- 
thentic. St.  Chriltopher  (vol.  i.  p.  132). 
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A.D. 

1440.  A MS.  (Pomerium  Spirituale)  executed  having  woodcuts  of  the 
block-book  character  inferted  in  it,  engraved  apparently  not  later 
than  1440  (vol.  i.  p.  183). 

1440.  Affumed  approximate  date  of  earlieft  engraved  (?)  or  ftencilled  (?) 

cards  known  (vol.  i.  p.  18). 

1441.  ‘Figure  Stampide,’  executed  at  Venice  (vol.  i.  p.  44). 

1 446.  Earlieft  date  borne  by  an  impreffion  from  an  engraved  metal  plate 
(German)  (vol.  i.  p.  287). 

1450-52.  Within  this  period  Finiguerra  executed  a niello  pax  from 
which  an  impreffion  on  paper  was  taken  (vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

1454.  The  earlieft  date  known  printed  with  movable  metallic  type 
occurs  on  an  ‘ Indulgence  ’ ffieet  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (Laborde, 
Debuts  de  l’Imprimerie  a Mayence  et  a Bamberg.  Humphreys, 
Bibl.  36,  p.  76.  Chatto,  Bibl.  38,  p.  137). 

1454-56.  Within  this  period  the  firft  complete  book,  the  Mazarin  Bible, 
printed  with  movable  metallic  type,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  executed  (Gutenberg  at  Mainz).  Ottley  maintains  that 
it  was  printed  after  the  Bible  of  1462,  the  firft  Bible  with  a 
date  (Ottley,  Bibl.  52,  p.  149). 

1457.  The  firft  printed  book  with  a certain  date  and  printer’s  name, 
the  Pfalter  of  1457  (vol.  i.  p.  146). 

1461.  Date  of  the  earlieft  printed  book  illuftrated  with  woodcuts.  Liber 
Similitudinis  of  Albrecht  Pfifter,  or  the  ‘ Fables  of  Boner,’ 
Bamberg.  (Written  circa  1330)  (vol.  i.  pp.  189,  200). 

1463.  Cards  well  known  in  England.  An  Aft  of  Parliament  palled  pro- 
hibiting their  importation  (Bibl.  11,  p.  96). 

1 465.  The  earlieft  date  borne  by  an  Italian  engraving,  the  kalendar  affumed 

to  have  been  the  work  of  Baccio  Baldini  (vol.  ii.  p.  100). 

14 66.  A German  engraver,  the  Mailer  of  the  Gothic  letters  (Q.  or 

the  Mailer  of  1466,  worked.  He  commenced  a new  and  higher 
epoch  in  the  praftice  of  his  art  (vol.  i.  p.  291). 

1 468.  The  earlieft  date  borne  by  a book  printed  in  England,  viz.  the 
Expoficio  Sanfti  leronimi  in  Simbolum  Apoftolorum,  Impreffa 
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Oxonie,  &c.  This  date  is  not  coniidered  to  be  authentic.  It 
fhould  be  read,  1478.  Cut  Drs.  Cotton  and  Dibdin  with 
Singer  and  Bolton  Corney  accepted  it.  (See  in  particular 
Singer’s  ‘ Some  Account  of  the  Book  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1468,’  printed  for  private  diftribution.  It  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Britilh  Mufeuin,  King’s,  274,  k.  19.  See  alfo  Johnfon’s 
‘ Typographia,’  vol.  i.  p.  83.  Singer  at  a later  period  changed 
his  opinion  we  believe.) 

1470.  Affumed  date  of  the  earlieft  edition  of  the  Italian  engravings 
known  as  the  ‘ Tarocchi  of  Mantegna,’  and  ‘ Carte  di  Baldini  ’ 
(vol.  i.  p.  19). 

1474.  The  date  of  the  firft  book  printed  in  the  Englifh  language  if  the 
word  ‘ fynislhed  ’ in  it  refer  to  the  printing,  and  not  to  the 
tranflation  of  the  work.  The  ‘ Game  and  Playe  of  the  Cheffe  ’ 
fynislhed  the  lall  day  of  March  1474  by  William  Caxton  (firft 
edition  printed  at  Bruges  or  Cologne).  The  * Recueil  of  the 
Hiftories  of  Troie  ’ was  printed  before  the  above,  but  the 
exadt  date  is  not  known. 

1474.  The  date  affixed  to  a piece  in  the  Manure  Criblee , the  Saint 
Bernhardin  of  Paris  (vol.  ii.  61). 

1476-77.  According  to  fome  authorities,  1477  is  the  date  of  the  firft 
work  printed  in  Englifh  in  England,  viz.  ‘ The  Didies  and 
notable  wife  fayings  of  the  Philofophers,’  Emprynted  by  me, 
William  Caxton,  at  Weftmeftre,  1477  (folio  firft  edition  with- 
out colophon),  (Blades’  ‘Life  of  Caxton,’  vol.  ii.  p.  33). 

The  date  circa  1476  has  been  allotted  by  others  to  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  ‘ Playe  of  the  Cheffe,’  which  is  coniidered  by 
them  to  have  been  the  firft  book  printed  in  England  (‘explicit 
Caxton  ’ without  place  or  date)  and  the  firft  book  illuftrated 
with  woodcuts.  Blades  brings  the  date  of  this  edition  down 
to  1481.  It  is  likewile  a difputed  point  whether  the  cuts  are 
from  wood  or  from  metal  in  relief,  and  whether  the  blocks  or 
plates  were  engraved  by  foreign  or  by  Englifh  artifts  (vol.  i. 
p.  252). 

1477.  The  date  of  the  firft  book  containing  impreffions  from  copper- 
plate engravings.  Bcttini’s  ‘ II  Monte  Sandio  di  Dio,’  printed 
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at  Florence  by  Nicolo  di  Lorenzo  della  Magna.  The 
illuftrations  alTumed  to  have  proceeded  from  Botticelli  and 
Baldini  (vol.  ii.  p.  ioi). 

1478.  The  firft  work  illuftrated  with  maps  from  metal  plates,  the 
‘ Cofmographia  Ptolomei,’  finilhed  printing  and  publiflaed  at 
Rome  by  Buckinck.  (The  date,  1462,  of  the  Bologna  Ptolo- 
mey,  is  conlidered  to  be  fpurious.  It  Ihould  be  1482.) 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 02.) 

1481.  ‘The  Mirrour  of  the  World,  or  thymage  of  the  fame,’  Folio, 

firft  edition,  tranfiated  1481,  Caxton,  but  without  printer’s 
name,  place,  or  date,  was,  according  to  Blades,  the  firft  work 
printed  in  England  illuftrated  with  cuts.  Then  followed  in 
the  fame  year  the  fecond  edition  of  the  1 Playe  of  the  Chefle.’ 
‘The  woodcuts,’  writes  Blades,  ‘in  this  volume  number  only 
fixteen,  not  twenty-four,  as  Dibdin  and  other  writers  fay,  eight 
of  them  being  impreflions  from  blocks  ufed  for  previous  chapters. 
As  already  noticed,  there  feems  a probability  that  the  two  cuts 
for  “ Parvus  Chato,’’  third  edition,  were  the  earlieft  uled  by 
Caxton.  Thefe  were  foon  after  printed  again  with  the  addi- 
tion of  many  others  in  the  “ Mirrour  of  the  World.”  The 
prelent  cuts  were  perhaps  the  third  eftay  of  Caxton  in  this 
department,  and  for  thefe,  judging  by  the  general  ftyle  and 
greater  breadth  of  treatment,  he  appears  to  have  employed 
another  artift  ’ (Blades’  ‘ Life  of  Caxton,’  vol.  ii.  p.  97). 

1482.  An  edition  of  Ptolomey’s  Cofmography,  printed  at  Ulm,  con- 

taining the  firft  maps  engraved  on  wood  (Bibl.  38,  p.  199). 

5485-1 509.  Reign  of  Plenry  VII.  during  which  period  paper  was  firft 
made  in  England  (vol.  i.  p.  52). 

1485.  Date  engraved  on  the  fecond  verfion  of  the  fo-called  ‘ Tarocchi 

of  Mantegna  ’ or  * Carte  di  Baldini.’ 

1486.  Crofs-hatching  in  wood-engraving  appears  for  the  firft  time 

(vol.  i.  p.  200). 

1487-1520.  During  this  period  were  executed  the  beautiful  French 
Livres  d'Heures  illuftrated  with  engravings  and  decorative 
borders  (vol.  i.  p.  81). 
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1493.  The  ‘ Niirnberg  Chronicle  ’ appeared,  illullrated  with  more  than 

two  thoufand  woodcuts;  printed  by  A.  Koberger  (vol.  i.  p.  201). 

1494.  By  this  time  Andrea  Mantegna  had  engraved  the  ‘Combat  of 

Tritons  ’ (B.  xiii.  p.  238,  n.  17),  and  the  ‘ Bacchanals  ’ (B.  zo), 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 08). 

1496.  The  earlieft  date  borne  by  an  impreffion  from  a plate  on  which 
the  etching  procefs  has  been  reforted  to  (vol.  ii.  p.  2). 

1498.  Albert  Diirer  commenced  a new  epoch  in  defigning  and  engra- 
ving on  wood  by  the  execution  of  the  ‘ Apocalyplis  cu 
Figuris  ’ (vol.  i.  p.  2 1 f ) . 

1501.  Aldo  of  Venice  publifhed  a ‘Virgil’  in  which  a new  form  of 
type,  italic,  cut  by  Fr.  Francia,  the  artift,  was  employed 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 28). 

1506.  The  earlieft  date  on  a chiaro-fcuro  engraving  (German),  (vol.  i. 
p.  267). 

1 508.  Lukas  van  Leyden  engraved  the  ‘ David  before  Saul  ’ (vol  i. 
p.  326). 

1 5 10-20.  The  laid  block-book  executed  about  this  date,  the  ‘Opera  noua 
contemplatiua,’  by  Giovanni  Andrea  VavaiTore  at  Venice 
(vol.  i.  p.  190). 

1510.  Marc  Antonio  engraved  the  ‘Grimpeurs’  of  Michael  Angelo 
(B.  xiv.  p.  361,  n.  487). 

1512.  A chiaro-fcuro  from  three  blocks,  prepared  and  worked  off  by 

J.  Dienecker  after  a delign  by  H.  Burgkmair  (vol.  i.  p.  268). 

1513.  Albert  Diirer  engraved  the  ‘Knight,  D^ath  and  the  Demon’ 

(vol.  i.  p.  308). 

1518.  Earlieft  date  on  an  Italian  chiarofcuro,  though  Ugo  da  Carpi 
worked  in  the  ftyle  in  1516  (vol.  i p.  273). 

1521.  The  firft  impreflion  from  a copper-plate  worked  off  \w  England 
appeared,  viz.  the  engraved  title-page  to  ‘ Galeni  Pergamenfis 
de  Temperamentis,  &c.’  imprefl’um  apud  Cantabrigiam, 
mdxxi.  (vol.  i.  p.  352). 
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1538.  The  firft  editions  of  the  two  feries  of  woodcuts  known  as  the 
* Dance  of  Death  ’ and  the  ‘ Bible  Figures  ’ of  Holbein, 
publifhed  (vol  i.  p,  236). 

s 545.  Impreflions  from  the  earlieft  copper-plates  probably  engraved  in 
England,  were  publifhed  in  the  firlf  edition  of  ‘ Geminie’s 
Anatomie’  (vol.  i.  p.  352). 

1593-94.  H.  Goltzius,  who  had  inftituted  a frefh  epoch  in  Dutch  and 
Flemifh  engraving,  executed  his  * Mafterpieces,’  B.  iii.  p.  15, 
n.  15-20  (vol.  i.  p.  334). 

1612-1740.  During  this  period  flourilhed  a renowned  French  School 
of  engraved  portraiture,  commencing  with  Morin,  and  ending 
with  the  Drevets  (vol.  i.  p.  347). 

1634-36.  Claude  etched  the  * Soleil  Couchant,’  R.-D.  15,  and  the 
‘ Bouvier’  R.-D.  8 (vol.  ii.  p.  45). 

1640.  Hollar  publifhed  his  fet  of  beautiful  engravings,  the  ‘ Ornatus 
Muliebris  Anglicanus  ’ (vol.  i.  p.  354). 

1642.  Date  of  the  earlieft  mezzotinto  engraving  (vol.  ii.  p.  163). 

1647.  Rembrandt  etched  two  of  his  finer  works,  viz.  the  ‘Ephraim 
Bonus  ’ (Bl.  1 72)  and  ‘ Le  Bourgmeftre  Six  ’ (Bl.  184).  It  is 
probable  that  about  this  time  alfo  were  executed  the  ‘ Hundred 
Guilder  Print  ’ and  the  fmall  ‘ La  Tombe  ’ (vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  14). 

1 647.  Oftade  initiating  a particular  fchool  of  Dutch  and  Flemifh  etchers 
(Bega,  Du  Sart,  and  others)  engraved  ‘La  Famille’  (B.  1, 
p.  378,  n.  46)  (vol.  ii.  p.  39). 

1650.  Francis  Place  born,  probably  the  firft  Englifhman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sir  Chrillopher  Wren,  who  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tinto (vol.  ii.  p.  1 79). 
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2.  Al.  Altdorfer. 

3.  Al.  Ditrer. 

4.  H.  Aldegrever. 

5.  Adamo  Scultore  (Ghifi). 

6.  Antonio  da  Trento.  Ant. 

Fantuzzi. 

7.  Agoflino  Veneziano  (A  di 

Midi). 

8.  Aenea  Vico. 

9.  Adriaan  van  Oftade. 

10.  Antoni  Waterloo. 

11.  Jacopo  Caraglio. 

12.  The  Matter  of  the  Die. 

13.  Barthel  Beham. 

14.  Benedetto  Montagna. 

15.  Chriftoph  Jegher. 

16.  Cornelius  Matfys. 

17.  Domenico  Campagnola. 

1 8.  Daniel  or  David  Hopfer. 

19.  Diana  Scultore  (Ghili). 

20.  Dirk  van  Staren. 

21.  Jean  Duvet. 

22.  The  Matter  of  the  Gothic 

Letters  (£  {k  or  the  Matter 
of  1466. 

23.  Giorgio  (Mantuano)  Ghifi. 

24.  Hans  Brofamer. 


25.  Hans  Burgkmair. 

26.  Hendrick  Goltzius. 

27.  Jacobus  Binck  (Colonienfis). 

28.  Hans  Baldung  Griin. 

29.  Hans  Seboldt  Beham. 

30.  Hans  Springinklee. 

31.  Hans  Schaufelin. 

32.  Jobft  Amman. 

33.  Giovanni  Batdfta  Mantuano 

(Ghifi). 

34.  Julio  Campagnola. 

35.  Jacob  de  Gheyn. 

36.  J.  G.  van  Vliet. 

37.  Jofe  de  Ribera,  Spanol. 

38.  J.  Livens. 

39.  Giovanni  Antonio  da  Brefcia. 

40.  J.  Wechtelin  (Vuechtlin, 

Pilgrim). 

41.  Julio  Bonafone. 

42.  Ifrahel  van  Meckenen. 

43.  Lukas  van  Leyden 

44.  Lukas  Cranach. 

45.  Ludwig  Krug. 

46.  Marc  Antonio  (Raimondi). 

47.  Girolamo  Moceto. 

48.  Martin  Schongauer. 

49.  Perigrino  da  Cefena. 

50.  Georg  Pencz. 
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51.  Pelligrino  (Martino)  da 

Udine. 

52.  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna. 

53.  Prince  Rupert. 

54.  Tobias  and  Chriftopher  Sum- 

mer. 

55.  Ugo  da  Carpi. 

56.  Virgil  Solis. 

57.  Chriftoph  van  Sichem. 

58.  Wallerant  Vaillant. 

59.  Zoan  Andrea  (Vavaflore). 


60. 

Vol. 

i.  p.  312. 

61. 

1 » 

i.  p.  265. 

62. 

99 

i.  p.  146. 

63. 

99 

ii.  pp.  1 04,  122. 

64. 

9 9 

ii.  p.  104. 

65. 

99 

ii.  p.  1 22. 

66. 

99 

i.  p.  324. 

67. 

19 

i.  p.  261. 

68. 

99 

i.  p.  294. 

69. 

99 

i.  pp.  51,  291. 

70. 

99 

i.  p.  265. 

7X- 

>1 

ii.  p.  32. 

72. 

19 

ii.  p.  69. 

73- 

99 

i.  p.  136. 

74- 

99 

i.  p.  241  (Holbein 

2.  M 

3.  M 

+•  M 

5 M 

6.  K AhF 


7 5- 

Vol. 

i.  p.  241  (Liitzelbur- 
ger)- 

76. 

11 

ii.  p.  99. 

77- 

i.  p.  136. 

78. 

99 

i.  p.  2 1 2. 

79- 

99 

i.  pp.  49,  142,  288. 

80. 

99 

i.  p.  1 36. 

81. 

i.  p.  329. 

82. 

19 

i.  P.  342. 

83. 

11 

ii.  p.  126. 

84. 

19 

i.  p.  174. 

85. 

1 9 

ii.  p.  125. 

86. 

11 

ii.  pp.  84,  87. 

87. 

11 

i.  p.  3 1 3,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 

88. 

1 1 

ii.  p.  2. 

89. 

19 

i.  p.  137. 

90. 

99 

ii.  p.  1 1 8 (Jacopo  di 
Barbarj,  or  the 
Mafter  of  the 
Caduceus). 

91. 

19 

i.  p.  31. 

92. 

1 9 

i.  p.  49. 

93- 

„ 

i.  p.  196. 

94. 

99 

i.  p.  196. 

95- 

9 9 

i p.  292. 

96. 

91 

i.  p.  292. 

7-  A.V. 

8.  /E.V. 

9- 

io. 

«.  *.K. 

12.  ID  B.V. 
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•4- 

B-IVI- 

»5- 

Cl 

16. 

dSk 

1 7- 

DO 

CAP. 

18. 

bIh 

•9- 

© 
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22. 

}%6-6- 
<2B  % 1 466 

23. 

GNE 

24. 

HB  HB 

25. 

H.B. 

26. 

m 

27- 

140 

FO 

28. 

4® 

29. 

KB  ISP 

3°. 

feK 

31- 

32- 

/A  Md 

33- 

IBM 

35- 

36- 

37- 

$p 

38- 

1 L 

39- 

10-ANBX 

40. 

I°# 

V 

41. 

IB  . 

42. 

43- 

L J 

44. 

LC 

45- 

LK  < 

46. 

IW 

47- 

48. 

S 

49. 

-p- 

50. 

51- 

52- 


R 


34-  | 


5 3- 
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55  VDC,  VGO 

56. 

57 

58.  wv 

59. 

6°.  £1 

61.  A 

62. 

63-  b 

64.  b 

* A 

65-  bM 

66.  Cb 

67.  DfN 

68. 

69-  ©& 

70.  E 55 

71.  GH 

72.  i) 

73-  m 

74  H H 
H_ 
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76.  S-F-T- 

77.  M3 

78.  [yf 

79 • $ 

80.  P B 

81.  S 

82.  SF 

83.  AC H A,  L E-VI 

84.  fern;  Ijafpcl  je  Bibraclj 

85-  NADAT 

86.  SCO F 

87.  w 

88.  W ^ 

89  ^ 

9°.  Iff 

91. 

92  Lvn.jor. 

93  IXAi 

94 

95 
96. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATES  I.  and  II. 

On  thefe  plates  are  reprefented  fome  of  the  chief  water- marks 
which  occur  in  the  paper  on  which  the  earlier  engravings  have 
been  printed,  viz.  the  Bulbs  Head  (a,  pi.  i.)  ; the  Gothic  letter  ^ 
0,  pi.  i.)  ; the  Grapes  (r,  pi.  i.)  ; the  Wall  and  Towers  ( f \ pi.  ii. ), 
and  the  Imperial  Ball  ( g , pi.  ii.)  of  Germany. 

The  Jug  (d,  pi.  i.)  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Fleur-de-Lys  ( h , pi.  ii.),  and  the  Mitre  (/,  pi.  ii.)  of 
France. 

The  Balance  (i,  pi.  ii.)  ; the  Anchor  (/,  pi.  ii.)  ; the  Cardinal’s 
Hat  («,  pi.  ii.),  and  the  Glove  and  Flower  ( e , pi.  i.)  of  Italy. 

On  water-marks  the  treatifes  ofBreitkopf,  Fifcher,  Haufmann, 
Janfen,  and  Weigel,  may  be  confulted. 
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Plate  II. 
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Defer iption  of  Plates. 


PLATES  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. 

On  thefe  plates  are  given  the  names,  marks,  etc.  of  fome 
of  the  more  eminent  collectors  of,  and  dealers  in  prints,  arranged 
in  the  following  fequence,  viz. — 

1.  Names,  etc.  in  full  (pi.  iii.  and  iv.). 

2.  DiftinCt  or  feparable  letters  (pi.  v.). 

3.  Monograms  and  marks  (pi.  vi.). 

4.  Titles  of  well-known  collections  (pi.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.). 


PLATE  III. 

Balmanno  ; Barnard;  Bermann  ; Blenz  ; Boerner;  Bovi  ; 
Camefina ; Thane  written  the  reverfe  way ; Efdaile  (Peart)  ; 
Ford  ; Gawet  ; Lepell  ; Kollmanr 


Plates. 
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Plate  III. 
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Dejcription  of  Plates. 


PLATE  IV. 

Mariette  ; 
Naudet ; 
Petzold  ; 
Rechberger  ; 
Von  Rumohr ; 
Storck  ; 
Thane. 


Plates. 
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Plate  IV. 
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Defer  ip  t ion  of  Plates. 


PLATE  V. 

I.  Allen  ; 2.  Lord  Aylesford  ; 3.  Bainbridge  ; 4.  J.  Barnard  ; 
5.  Becker,  of  Drefden  ; 6.  Rev.  W.  J.  Bree  ; 7.  Earl  of  Chol- 
mondeley;  8.  Thomas  Clutterbuck;  g.  Richard  Cofway ; 10.  Rev. 
Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode  ; 11.  F.  Debois  ; 12.  Deighton  ; 
13.  Baron  Denon  ; 14.  Captain  Donnadieu  ; 15.  Von  Derfchau  ; 
16.  W.  Drugulin  ; 17.  Robert-Dumefnil ; 18.  William  Edwards, 
alfo  W.  Efdaile  ; 19.  Richard  Ford  ; 20.  De  La  Motte  Fouque  ; 
21.  Peter  Goodefon  ; 22.  Richard  Hudfon  ; 23.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence ; 24.  Sir  Peter  Lely ; 25.  Rev.  Jofeph  Maberly  ; 
26.  Francois  Mariette  ; 27.  Martin  Folkes  ; 28.  Von  Nagler; 
29.  Count  Paar  ; 30.  Dr.  Peart;  31.  Jonathan  Richardfon  ; 
32.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds ; 33.  William  Rofcoe ; 34.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  ; 35.  Sir  Mark  Mafterman  Sykes  ; 36.  Dr.  Peter  Sylvefler  ; 
37.  R.  Udney  ; 38.  Hermann  Weber;  39.  Pierre  Remy  ; 
40.  Michael  Ryfbrach  ; 41.  Edward  Scriven  ; 42.  J.  P.  Zoomer  ; 
43.  Duke  of  Devonfhire  ; 44.  William  Young  Ottley ; 45. 
Emile  Galichon. 


Plates. 
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Plate  V. 
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Defcription  of  Plates. 


PLATE  VI. 

46.  Dr.  W.  Ackermann ; 47.  Captain  William  Baillie  ; 
48.  Brentano-Birkenftock  ; 49.  King  Charles  I.  ; 50.  Count 
Caylus  ; 51.  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode  ; 52.  Etienne  Durand; 
53.  Count  Efterhazi  ; 54.  Frauenholz  ; 55.  Count  Fries;  56. 
Fuefli  and  Comple  ; 57.  Arthur  Pond;  58.  George  Hibbert  ; 
59.  William  Hone  ; 60.  Thomas  Thane  ; 61.  Thomas  Dims- 
dale  ; 62.  Pierre  Jean  Mariette ; 63.  Doubtful — allotted  to 
Chandos  and  Buckingham — Lord  Clive — Chamberlain. 


PLATES  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. 

The  names  of  well-known  Cabinets  and  Collections  of 
Engravings,  which  may  be  frequently  found  written  on  the  backs 
of  prints  by  dealers  and  others,  as  warranty  for  the  importance 
and  intereft  of  the  engravings  fo  marked. 

O D 
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Plate  VI. 


From  the 


Plate  VII. 


Collection. 


Aylesford 


Brentano 
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Plates. 


Plate  VIII. 
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Collection. 
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Plate  IX. 
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Names , Marks , ^V.,  0/  Collectors. 


In  addition  to  the  names,  etc.  recorded  on  the  plates,  the 
following  alfo  may  be  noted  as  occafionally  to  be  met  with,  marked 
on  engravings  : — 

Abegg,  D.  ; Artaria,  Dom  ; Bayntim,  W.  ; Blake,  H.  ; 
Chalon,  John  ; Cole,  William  ; Copley,  S.  ; Couverlet;  Dodd,  T.j 
Diamond,  H.  W.  ; Franck  ; Harding  ; Holburne,  T.  W.  ; 
Karthftone  ; Ravely,  Chris.  ; Ranfky,  Ch.  ; Reynolds,  S.  W.  ; 
Six  Jan  ; Skegg,  Edw. ; Smith,  N.  ; Terry  ; De  Valois  ; Zincke, 
W.  F. 

The  letters  B.  W.  may  fignify  Benjamin  Weft  ; the  Roman 
capitals  G.  R.  Gerald  Reyntz  ; an  italic  capital  L within  a triangle, 
Le  Roy  ; a cypher  of  two  L’s  in  italic  capitals,  the  fecond  J the 
reverfe  way,  and  the  whole  within  a circle,  L’Empereur. 

A cypher  of  three  T’s,  printed  in  gold,  implies  John  Telman  ; 
the  letters  W.  O.  mean  William  Young  Ottley  ; a Roman 
capital  C.  with  a hyphen  acrofs  it,  fignifies  the  Crozat  collec- 
tion ; a Roman  capital  G ftamped  blind,  Gevers  ; the  Roman 
capitals  V.  H.,  Van  Haken,  alias  Hawkins,  the  drapery-painter 
employed  by  Hudfon,  the  artift  ; E.  IV.  M.  in  curfive  capitals 
fignify  E.  W.  Martin  ; and  the  Roman  capital  S twining  around 
a ft  a ft',  furmounted  bv  a ftar,  denotes  Lord  Spencer. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fignature  of  F.  Rechberger 
generally  defignates  the  collection  of  the  Count  de  fries,  of 
which  Rechberger  was  the  curator;  that  a crofs  ‘ patee  ’ is  con- 
ftdered  to  denote  the  cabinets  of  Leo  X.,  or  the  Bifhop  of 
Arezzo;  and  that  a Lion  ‘rampant’  within  an  oval  cartouche 
refers  to  the  collection  of  Prince  Rupert. 

Prints  from  the  Dijonval  cabinet  are  frequently  characterifed 
by  a black  edging  parted  along  each  of  the  four  Tides;  thofe  in 
the  Fries  collection  were  mounted  on  paper  of  a peculiar  colour 
and  texture,  while  Come  in  the  Buckingham  leries  were  bordered 
with  an  edging  of  gold  paper. 

John  Telman  put  a border  of  burniflred  gold  round  his  prints 
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on  their  mounting-paper  ; and  a ftill  living  dealer  and  collector 
cuts  down  all  his  pieces,  inlays  them,  and  then  rules  two  red 
ink  lines  round  them  as  a frame. 

‘ The  very  eminent  collector.  Sir  Jacob  Altley,|whofe  collection  was 
fold  in  1760,  itamped  mercileflly  his  cinque-foil  ermine  full  on  the  moll 
confpicuous  part  of  the  faces  of  his  prints.  Mr.  Hibbert  is  another 
great  collector,  who  impreffed  his  monogram  on  the  face  of  the  print,  but 
he  had  the  comparatively  good  tafte  and  modefty  to  plant  it  as  near  as  he 
could  to  one  of  the  lower  corners.’ 

Prints  have  within  the  laft  few  years  appeared  in  the  market 
impreffed  on  the  backs  with  the  exchange  or  duplicate  ftamp 
(Tilgung’s  Stempel)  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Cabinet.  Some  of  thefe 
engravings  have  on  them  alio  Von  Nagler’s  fignature  (No.  28, 
plate  5). 


On  collectors’  names,  marks,  etc.  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  vols.  i.  and  iii.  ; Maberly’s  Print  Collector  ; Sotheby’s 
Principia  Typographica,  and  Weffely’s  Anleitung,  may  be  con- 
lulted  with  profit. 
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8vo. 
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der  Werkedes  Kunftdruckes  von  J.  E.  WelTely  (Leipzig,  1876), 
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Adda,  Girolamo  d‘,  102,  128 
Agoftino,  Vcneziano  (di  Mufi),  140 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  64 
Alberti,  Ch.,  152 
Aldegrever,  84,  233 
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Becker,  209 
Becket,  173,  181 
Bega,  40 

Beham,  Barthel,  115,  145,  233,  242 
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Sebald,  (Sebold),  242 

Bella,  Stefano-della,  158 
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Browne,  Alexander,  181 
Bruggen,  Jan  Van  der,  183 
Bruyne,  M.  de,  66 
Bryan,  155 
Buckinck,  102 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  89 
Buonincontro  da  Reggio,  88, 
Burgundy,  Mary  of,  1 16 
Burnet,  25 
Burty,  M.,  90 
Bye,  M.  de,  44 

Caduceus,  Mafter  of  the,  1 14, 
Caefanas,  87 
Callot,  90,  158,  230 
Campagnola,  Dorn.  1,  124 

Giulio,  121,  122 

Canale,  Canaletto,  159 
Canta-Gallina,  158 
Cantarini,  157 
CaradofTa,  86 
Caraglio,  144 
Carew  Pole,  14,  15 
Carez,  236 

Carpenter,  26,  28,  33,  48 
Carracci,  Annibale,  157 
Cartaro,  M.  (Kartarus),  152 
Cafa,  Nicolo  della,  152 
Caftiglione,  158 
Cellini,  82 
Champfleury,  2 
Chatto,  238 

Cheifum,  165,  172,  173,  179 
Cicognara,  85 
Claude,  Gellee,  45,  220 
Clauftin,  Chevalier  de,  15,  n 
Clerc,  Nicholas  le,  238 
Clint,  243 
Cochin,  185 
Cole,  Mr.,  232 

Sir  Ralph,  170,  180 

Commines,  Philippe  de,  240 
Cooper,  E.  18  1 
Corbut,  183 
Correggio,  119,  137 
Cort,  C.  1 52 
Coda,  Lorenzo,  125 
Cowtan,  193,  229 
Cracherode,  156,  229 
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Cumberland,  82,  105,  107,  108,  132,  145, 
148,  1 56,  196,  205 

Dadi  (Dado),  145 
Danckert,  184 
Dandini,  158 
Dante,  96,  102 
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De  Deyfter,  1 84 
Dei  Matteo,  79,  86 
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Della  Bella,  Stefano,  158 
Demarets,  158 
Denon,  25 

Dente,  Marco  (da  Ravenna),  143 

Derfchau,  GrafVon,  209 

Defcamps,  37 

Defroches,  238 

Deuchar,  39,  19  1 

Deyfter,  De,  1 84 

Diamond,  Dr.  172 

Diana,  Ghifi,  150 

Dibdin,  Dr.  T.  F.  99,  103,  192,  196, 
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Dickinfon,  169,  183 
Didot,  60 

Die,  The  Mafter  of  the,  145 

Dietrich,  195 

Dixon,  183 

Dobfon,  Dr.  196 

Does,  44 

Dooms,  166 

Douce,  F.  235 

Dov,  Gerard,  1 72 

Drugulin,  55 

Ducange,  78,  238 

Duchefne  (Aine),  r,  2,  69,  78,  82,83, 
86,  93,  147,  185 

Dughet  (Gafpar  Pouftin),  34,  220 
Du  Jardin,  K.,  43 
Dumefnil,  Robert,  48,  50,  90,  91 
Dumouftier,  152 
Dunkarton,  169 

Dupleffis,  33,  34,  45,  50,  53,  54,  59, 
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Du  Pre,  Jean,  60 
Durazzo,  4,  85,  89 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  1,  3,  81,  94,  117,  127, 
136 

Dufart,  Cornells,  40,  184 
Duvet,  Jean,  127 
Dyck,  Antoni  Van,  5 

Earlom,  169,  171 
Edelinck,  208 

Elizabeth,  Amelia,  of  HefTe-Caffel,  164, 
1 72 

• of  Hungary,  165 

Ellis,  F.  S.,  73 
Eltz,  Von,  166,  170 
Enden,  Van  den,  30 
Ephruffi,  1 16,  1 18 
Efcalopier,  57,  62 
Evelyn,  170,  173,  174,  178 
Everdingen,  55,  184 

Faber,  169,  183 
Fagan,  Louis,  233 
Faithorne,  W.,  junr.,  18  1 
Falk,  43 

Fantuzzi,  Ant.,  1 52 
Faucheux,  36 

Ferdinandus  Hetruriae,  169 
Ferri  Ciro,  241 
Filipepi,  AlefTandro,  97 
Finiguerra,  Tommafo,  79,  81,  92,  99, 
231 

Fogolino,  114,  120,  12 1 

Francia,  Francefco  (Raibolini),  86,  128 

’Jacopo,  129 

Franco,  B.  1 52 
Frederick  the  Eleftor,  82 
Fiirftenberg,  170 
Fufeli,  7,  31 

Galichon,  Emile,  41,  112,  115,116,118, 
243 

Gamundia,  J.  de,  10 1 
Gauthier  (de  Mont  Rouge),  185 
Gautier  (d’Agoty),  186 
Gellee,  Claude,  45 
Gerftner,  90 
Gherardo,  106 
Ghefquiere.  238 


Ghiberti,  105 
Ghifi,  Adamo,  14 

Diana,  1 50 

Giorgio,  1 50 

Giovanni,  148 

Gilpin,  37,  45,  132 
Girard,  175 
Giunta,  L.  A.  de,  106 
Goddard,  5 1 
Gole,  38,  178 
Goya,  231 
Graenicher,  44 
Granger,  180 
Green,  Valentine,  169 
Guerino,  dit  Mefchi,  129 
Guido,  Reni,  157 
Guy,  Colonel,  184 

Hamerton,  4,  7,  9,  19,  41,  47,  54,  55, 
197 

Harris,  193 
Harzen,  115,  155 
Heemfkerk,  184 
Heifs,  Ch.  El.,  241 
Hendricx,  G.,  28,  29 
Heuffner,  241 
Hill,  69 
Hoffman,  236 
Hogarth,  231 
Hollar,  220,  235 
Hondekoeter,  184 
Hopfer,  Daniel,  1 

■ Jerome,  124 

Houbraken,  184 
Houfton,  169 
Howard,  Hugh,  233 
Hudfon,  192 
Hugtenburg,  Van,  184 
Hume,  Abraham,  Sir,  22,  23 
Humphreys,  Noel,  93 
Hurning,  68 
Huth,  Henry,  Efq.,  72 
Hymans,  64,  66,  71,  74 

Jacquart,  84 
Jamiefon,  Mrs.,  109 
Janinet,  49 
Jardin,  Karel  du . 43 
Jean,  18,  39 
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Jean,  Robert  le,  239 
Jom  ert,  1 58 
Jofi,  231 

Kay,  J.  49 
Killian,  160 
Kirkall,  187 
Knapton,  187 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  170,  182,  184 
Knight,  Payne,  229 
Koberger  (Coberger),  73 
Kolloff,  87,  93,  103,  104,  ill,  112 
Kremer,  166 

Lacroix,  90 
Ladmiral,  186 
Laer,  P.  de,  44 
Lafreri,  Anton.,  204 
LairdTe,  Gerh.  de,  184 
Landen,  68 
Lanzi,  83,  89,  96 
Laftman,  186,  187 
Laulne,  Et.  de,  84. 

Lazzara,  89 
Le  Blon,  Chrift.,  184 
Le  Clerc,  90 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  170,  184 
Lens,  183 
Leodebode,  78 
Leonart,  166 
Leyden,  Lukas  van,  1 
Link,  16 

Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  96,  106 
Livens,  35 
Lloyd,  18  I 

Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  104 
Lumley,  181 
Lupton,  241 
Lutterel,  170,  180,  181 

Maberly,  26,  192,  194,  203,  223 
Mabufe,  J.  de,  1 1 5 
MacArdell,  1 69,  1 S3 
Mair,  Nich.  Alex.,  235 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  94,  108,  1 1 7 
Mantuana,  Mantuano.  148,  I 50 
Maratti,  Carlo,  184 

Marc  Antonio  (Raimondi),  1,  86,  130, 
198.  233 


Marchand,  Guy,  240 
Marco  Dente,  da  Ravenna,  143 
Marefcalco,  11,  104 
Marguerite,  Madame,  1 16 
Mariette,  99,  103,  202,  203,  206 
Marochetti,  51 
Martin,  171 
Mailer  of  1466,  234 

Caduceus,  114,  243 

Die,  145 

NADAT,  125 

BE,  87 

I),  69 

I.  F,  129 

LI,  87 

NO,  87 

J3,  62 

S,  235 

— SC,  84 

SCOF,  84 

W,  1,  2 

Mailers,  the  Little,  84 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  81,  116 
Mazzola  Mazzuoli  (Parmigiano),  I 
Meaume,  45, 

Meckenen,  Ifrahel  van,  233,  234 

Meldolla,  154,  155 

Meyer,  93 

MeylTens,  27 

Mignet,  D.,  84 

Milizia,  151 

Milnet  (Milnit),  Bernhardinus,  69, 
Moceto,  1 14,  1 19 
Modena,  Nicoletto  da,  1 12 
Mona,  Lifa,  126 
Monnoyer,  184 

Montagna,  Benedetto,  104,  12 1 

Bartolomeo,  122 

Moor,  Karel  de,  41,  184 
Morland,  172 
Munden,  242 
Murray,  25 
Mufcher,  Van,  184 
Mufi,  Agollino  di,  140 

Giulio  di,  143 

Lorenzo  di,  143 

Nadat,  125 

Nagler,  16,  151,  166,  179 
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Naudet,  160 
Neefs,  30 
Neticher,  184 
Niccolini,  13  1 

Nicoletto  da  Modena,  102,  112 
Nichol,  7 1 
Nooms,  55 

Olmiitz,  Wenzel  von,  2 
Orley,  Bern.  Van,  145 
Oftade,  A van,  36,  48,  184,  198 
Ottley,  71,  72,  81,  95,  192 
Oult,  38 

Overbeck,  Van,  184 

Palma,  161 
Panizzi,  128 
Parmigiano,  I,  I 53 
Parthez,  235 

PafTavant,  I.  D.  1,  60,  74,  82,  86,  95, 
135,  231 
Pater,  IC2,  138 
Pauquet,  90 

Pelligrino  da  Udine.  1 14,  120 
Pencz,  139 

Peregrino  (da  Cefcna),  84,  86,  87,  97 , 
129 

Peruzzi,  B.,  14  3 
Pefarefe,  157 
Petzold,  159 
Pfirter,  68 

Philip  de  Commines,  240 

Picart,  38,  184 

Place,  Francis,  170,  179 

PIoos,  Van  Amftel,  187 

Pole,  Carevv,  14,  15 

Pollajuolo,  Ant.  da,  86,  94,  97,  105 

Pond,  187 

Pontius,  Paul,  27 

Porta,  Jacopo,  86 

Porto,  G.  Battifta  del,  125,  234 

Potter,  Paulus,  41 

Pouflin,  Gafpar  (Dughet),  54,220 

Praet,  Van,  240 

Primaticcio,  1 52 

Prince  Rupert,  173,  180 

Quiter,  183 

Raibolini  (Francia),  86,  128 
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Raimondi,  Marc  Antonio,  86,  130,233 
Raphael,  1 30,  1 34 
Ravenna,  Marco  Dente  da,  143 
Reid,  70,  71,  86,  90,  134,  139,  243, 
244 

Reifchel,  167 

Rembrandt,  7,  49,  168,  193,  198,  232 

Reni,  Guido,  1 57 

Renouvier,  68 

Reverdino,  1 52 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  170 

Ribera,  159 

Ricciarelli,  Fr.,  150 

Ridinger,  184 

Robert,  Dumefnil,  48 

Jean  le,  239 

Robetta,  97,  107,  199 
Robfon,  26 

Romano,  Giulio,  130,  135 
Roos,  T.  H.,  44 
Rofenberg,  242 

Rofex,  N.  (da  Modena’),  86,  112 
Rota,  M.,  1 52 

Rothfchild,  M.  Le  Baron  Ed.,  7 1, 140,243, 
244 

Rubens,  33 
Rugendas,  184 
Ruifdael,  54 
Rumohr,  Von,  79 

Rupert,  Prince,  166,  168,  170,  173,  180, 
234 

S.,  the  Mafter  of  the  letter,  235 

Sabbatini,  146 

Salamanca,  Antonio,  204 

Sanuto,  152 

Sarabat,  183 

Saracenus,  161 

Savry,  Solomon,  25 

Scarfello,  157 

Schalken,  172 

Schenk,  43,  183 

Schiavone,  155 

Schiavonetti,  220 

Schongauer,  Martin,  94 

Schuchardt,  79,  81 

Sclabonus  (Schiavone),  T 5 5 

SCOF,  84,87 

Scott,  W.  B.,  2,  3,  117,  243 
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Scultore,  Adamo,  149 

Diana,  1 50 

Giovanni,  148 

Sharp,  231 
Sherwin,  180 

Siegen,  L.  von  Sechten,  164,  172 

Sigmund  the  Firft,  144 

Signorelli,  I 18 

Simon,  183 

Siranis,  the,  157 

Slade,  232 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  229 
Smith,  53 

John,  169,  182 

Somer,  Van,  J.  and  P.,  I 69,  176 
Somers,  Lord,  182 
Sotheby,  191 
Spagnoletto  (Ribera),  159 
Spalatin,  82 
Stoop,  44 

Storck  a Milano,  202 
Stofs,  Veit,  234 
Strange,  Sir  R.,  231 
Swanevelt,  52 
Sweynheim,  102 
Swykow/ki,  3 I,  34 

Tempefta,  91,  152,  184 
Teniers,  D.,  41 , 184 
Thane,  202 
Thaufing,  2,  82,  128 
Theophilus  (the  Monk),  57,  62 
Thibaudeau,  13 
Thomas  of  Ypres,  166,  175 
Thompfon,  R.,  180 
They,  L.  (Thirey),  152 
Titian,  124,  140 
Tompfon,  R.,  1S0,  181 
Tofchi,  1 37 

Tufcany,  Grand  Duke  of,  96 

Udine,  Martino  da,  120 

Vaart,  Van  der,  182 
Vadagnino,  I 10 
Vaillant,  B.  and  F.,  176 

W.,  166,  173,  176 

Valck,  178 
Vallardi,  108 


Valvaffori,  Til 
Van  den  Enden,  31,  204 
Van  de  Velde,  44 
Van  der  Berge,  183 

Bruggen,  183 

Kellen,  201 

Vaart,  182,  183 

Weyden,  82 

Van  Amftel,  187 

Van  Dyck,  5,26,48,  170,  193 

Van  Overbeck,  184 

Van  Praet,  240 

Van  Somer,  169,  176 

Van  Wefterhout,  169  . 

Vafari,  80,  91,  97 
Vavaffore,  no 
Velde,  Van  de,  44 
Veneziano,  Agoftino,  141 
Verard,  60,  236 
VerdufTen,  31,  32 
Verkolje,  J.,  176 

Nich.,  173,  176 

Verocchio,  106 

Veronenfis,  Jacobus,  144 

Verfchuring,  183 

Verftolk,  16 

Vertue,  165 

Vico,  EEneas,  147 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  1,  125,  233 

Viflcher,  J.,  42,  43,  177 

Vliet,  J.  G.,  Van,  35 

Vorfterman,  27,  28 

Vofmaer,  23 

Voftre,  Simon,  60 

Waagen,  129,  232 

Walfch,  Jacob  (Jacopo  di  Barbarj),  1 14 
Walthern,  68 
Watelet,  I 8 

Waterloo,  Ant.,  52,  198 
Watfon,  169 
Weber,  28,  29,  33,  193 
Wedmore,  172 
Weigel,  56,  61,  70,  82 
Weirotter,  55 

Wenzel,  Von  Olrmitz,  1,  2 
WefTely,  79,  85,  167,  195,  209 
White,  G.,  1 69,  183 
R..  181 
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Wierix,  177 
Wilbraham,  103 
Williams,  1 80 
Willigen,  36 
Wilfon,  7,  ii,  18,  45 
Wolfgang,  G.  Andr.,  63,  88 
Wollett,  231 
Woodburn,  89,  99 


Wren,  Sir  Chriftopher,  168,  170,  174 
Wyck,  T.  5 
Wyngaerde,  41,  16 1 

Zani,  80,  123 
Zeeman,  55 
Zoan,  1 10 
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Adam  and  Eve  (Marc  Antonio,  Diirer, 
Rembrandt),  iig,  136 
Addreffcs,  204 

Aix  - la- Ch  ipelle  (Corona  luminaria  in 
Cathedral),  63,  64,  88 
Antependium,  78 
Appendix,  A,  229 

B,  236 

C,  238 

D,  239 

E,  241 

F,  242 

G,  243 

Arrangement,  210 
Art  Student,  13 

■ in  the  market,  23 

Athenaeum,  235 

Berceau,  177 

Bernhardinus  Sandtus,  61,  69 
Bible,  Mazarin,  71 

Pudfey’s,  Bilhop,  196 

Biblia  Pauperum,  68 
Bibliographical  Tour  (Dibdin),  68 

Northern  Tour  (Dibdin),  196 

Bibliography,  259,  273 
Biting-in,  procefs  of,  3 
Black,  killing  the,  procefs  of,  69 
Blon,  Lc,  procefs,  185,  186 
Bodleian  Library  and  Mufeum,  235 
Bonus,  Ephraim,  portrait  of,  21,  232 
Books  of  Hours,  60,  236 
Bouvier,  Ie  (Claude),  49 
Brentano  Sale,  140 
Buckingham  colledlion,  89 
Burin,  4,  5 
Burr,  17 


Cabinet,  Print,  22  r,  222 

Cambrai,  Diary  of  Jean  le  Robert,  239 

Crrte  di  Baldini,  1 14 

Tarocchi  (of  Mantegna),  99 

Carts,  Sulphur  (Nielli),  78,  81,  83 
Chatto  on  Wood-Engraving,  23S 
Chert'e,  Game  and  Playe  of  the,  249 
Chicot,  139 

Chriftopher,  the  Saint,  of  1423,  61,  62 

Chronological  Table,  247 

Claullin,  Chevalier  de,  15 

Cleaning,  204 

Clichage,  Clichee,  236 

Coach  Landfcape,  24,  192 

Colledtions,  267-271 

Cunningham,  229 

Douce,  235 

Galichon,  234,  243 

Howard,  233 

Lawrence,  229 

Sheeplhanks,  229 

Woodburn,  129 

Colledtors’  marks,  201,  260-271 
Colour  plates,  184 

in  mezzotinto,  184-187 

printing,  184,  187 

Coloured  prints,  59,  184 
Condition  of  Prints,  188-190 
Confervation,  2 io 
Copies,  25,  190 

Corona  luminaria  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  64, 

76,  88 

Cofmography,  Ptolemy’s,  102 
Counterproofj  209,  233 
Cradle,  177 
Crofs-hatching,  95 
Crucifixion  (Nielli),  81,  82 
Mazarin,  7 1 
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Crucifixion,  Rothfchild,  71 
Cupid  and  Pfyche  (Prints),  2c6 
Cups,  Marfeillaife,  78 
Cyphers,  253 

Damp  and  duft,  222 
Dante,  96,  102 
Denon  Colledtion,  207 
Doctrinale,  Early  Cambrai,  239 
Donatus,  238 

Dotted  prints,  57,  7 1—75,  120 

Douce  Colledtion,  235 

Drawing-book  by  Palma  and  Ribera,  161 

Drefden  Cabinet,  82 

Ducange,  Gloflary  of,  78,  238 

Durazzo  Colledtion,  85,  89 

Diirer’s  Nielli,  8 1 

Dutch  School,  and  Flemilh,  163 

Duft  and  damp,  222 

Englilh  School,  178,  231 
Engraved  paterae,  fitulee,  &c.,  76 
Engravers,  goldfmith,  64,  93 
Engraving,  62, 

Engraving  in  Ancient  times,  76 

Goldfmiths,  the,  64,  93 

intaglio,  58 

interrafile,  57 

Le  Blon's  procefs,  185 

maniere  criblee,  57,  65 

metal,  60,  96 

•  mezzotinto,  163,  167,  184-187 

relief,  64,  66 

fchools  of,  1,  92,  230 

various  kinds  of,  59,  60,  76,  92, 

163,  167,  185-187 

Engravings  of  Northern  Schools,  1,  163, 
230 

Southern  Schools,  92 

Etchers — Northern  Schools  of,  1 

Southern  Schools  of,  153 

Etching,  nature  of,  4 
Etchings — Carracci,  230 

Claude’s,  45,49,  230 

— Diirer’s,  2,  4 

Meldolla’s,  155,  156 

•  Oftade’s,  4,  36 

Rembrandt's,  7,  1 1,  14,  1 8,  49, 

232 

■ Ribera’s,  159,  160-162 

Van  Dyck’s,  5,  35 


Examination  ofPrints,  188 
Excudit,  204 
Exhibiting  prints,  223 

Facfimiles,  191,  192,  193 

Factitious,  falle  prints,  33,  91,  194,  209 

Falcetta,  139 

Feux  d'Artifice,  Claude’s,  50 
Florentine  engravers,  92,  97,  106 
Forgeries,  193 
Fonde  Jale,  205 

Fontainebleau,  School  of,  152 
Fridtion,  109 

Galicon  Colledtion,  243 

German  School,  1,  163,230 

Gejchrotener  Arbeit , 57 

Ghifi,  the  family,  148 

Goldfmith  engravings,  63,  64,  86,  93 

Grants,  public,  of  money,  231 

Ground,  177,  180 

Hatching,  crofs,  93,  95 
Hildefheim  treafures,  78 
Holbein  Society,  243 
Horologium  devotionis,  68 
Hume,  Abraham,  Sir,  Sale  of,  23 
Hundred  Guilder  Print,  20,  232 

leones  Principum  Virorum,  &c.,  of  Van 
Dyck,  30 

Iconographia  ofVan  Dyck,  30,  32 
Impreflions,  early,  197 

modern,  199 

negative,  73 

Incoronata,  79,  89 
Incunabula,  65,  03,  167 
Indulgence,  72 
Initial  letters,  2 
Ink,  96,  197 

Infcriptions,  62,  72,  83,98 
Italian  Schools,  76,  92,  130,  153 
Italic  type,  128 

Kalender  of  1465,  100 
Gamundia,  101 

Lazarus,  raifing  of,  by  Rembrandt,  19 
Favor i a grajjito , 8 8 
Letters,  Initial,  2 
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Little  Matters,  the,  84 
Livres  d’Heures,  60,  69,  236 
Lombardian  School,  108 
London,  Pennant’s  Hiftory  of,  232 

Maniere  Anglaife,  169,  171 

au  Maillet,  166 

criblee,  57,  65 

noire,  169 

pointillee,  puntiform,  ib6 

Man’s  Book  (Berchem),  42 
Manufcripts,  67 
Margins,  195,  206 
Marks,  engravers’  (falfe),  253 

Colletors’,  202 

Paper  and  Water,  191,  257 

Mary,  Seven,  joys  of,  67 

Maflacre  of  Innocents  (Raimondi),  139 

’(Pencz),  139 

Matters,  the  little,  84 

Matin  de  la  Vierge,  68 

Metallic  relief,  66 

Metals  ufed  for  engraving  on,  96 

Mezzotinto,  coloured,  184,  187 

engravers,  163,  17 1,  184- 

187 

engraving,  163,  171,  184 

Monograms,  253 
Monte  S.  di  Dio,  10 1 
Mounting,  205 
Munich  Cabinet,  82 

Mufeum,  Britifh,  40,  71,  83,  89,  229-235 

Bodleian  and  Randolph,  235 

Paris,  235 

Names,  collectors’  and  dealers’,  260-271 
Negative  imprettions,  73 
Niellatore  and  niellatori,  63,  76,  113 
Niello,  nielli,  76,  83,  98,  113,  129 
Nigellum,  76,  77,  85 
Northern  Schools,  1,  172 
Tour  (Dibdin’s),  196 

Olmiitz,  W.  Von,  rare  print  by,  1 
Opus  interrafile,  57 

mallei,  120,  1 23 

puntile,  57,  63 

Orfevres-nielleurs,  86 
‘ Otto  Set,’  the,  103 


Paper,  12,  32,  191,  199,  207 

bad,  modern,  207 

marks,  32,  49,  191,  199,  257 

Paffions,  Munich  and  Weigel,  67 
Pax,  79,  80,  8 1,  83,  231 
Planetarium,  German,  101 
Planets,  early  Italian  prints  of  the,  100 
Plates,  copper,  96 

g°16>  8 1 

iron,  3 

foft  metal,  96 

fteel,  3 

— — tin,  3>  96 

pewter,  3 

— filver,  96 

Pole  Carew  auction,  1 5 
Poly ty page,  236 
Portfolio,  219 

Portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth,  164 

— Aretino,  133,  140 

Ephraim  Bonus,  21,  232 

by  Vandyck,  27 

Portraits,  14,  21,  26,  30 

early  mezzotinto,  161,  169,  172, 

174,  '79 
Prefs,  109,  236 
Prices,  14,  33,  37 
Printer’s  ink,  96 
Print-cleaning,  204,  21 1 

colletor,  advice  to,  188 

room  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  229- 

235 

Prints,  arrangement  of,  210,  219,  221 

claffification  of,  219 

colletors’,  marks  on,  202 

condition  of,  188 

confervation  of,  210 

defets  and  blemilhesof,  132,  188, 

194,  196,  201, 203 

dotted,  57 

examination  of,  188 

exhibiting,  223 

fatitious,  falttfied,  33,  91,  208 

fixing,  217 

inlaying,  196 

laid  down,  189,  213 

mounting,  205, 2 13-216 

prices  of,  14,  33,  37,  51,  75,89,  91 

publishers  of,  204 

purchafing,  188 


Paduan  Schools,  108-14 
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Prints,  rare,  1,  58,  90,  164,  179 

repairing,  21 1-2 13 

retouched,  reworked,  5,  27,  29, 

53>  ’98 

fize  of,  215,  216 

Bates,  208 

ProcefTes  of  engraving,  1,  57,76,93,  163, 
167,  183,  185,  186 

Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  Early  Italian  School, 
95,  103,  104 
Pfyche,  Hiftory  of,  146 
Publilhers,  204 
Purchafing  prints,  188 

‘ Quos  Ego,’  the,  144 

Regnierle  Renard,  55 

Rembrandt,  pieces  in  dark  manner,  168 

at  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  232 

Retouched  plates,  198 
Reverfe  infcriptions  and  aftions,  62,  83, 
98,  190,  191 
Roman  School,  130 

Salamanca  Nielli,  86,  87,  90 

Sale  fond,  205 

Sales  and  fale-room,  15 

Schabkunft,  Schabmanier,  163 

Schools  of  Engraving,  Northern,  1,  230 

Southern,  76,  92,  130 


Schrotblatter,  57,  63,  71-73 
Sculptor,  Sculpfit,  149 
Sculptura,  Evelyn’s,  174 
Shake,  203 

Sibyls  and  Prophets,  95,  103,  104 

Silhouettes,  74,  196 

Smiths,  gold  and  filver,  63,  77,  93 

Solander,  2 14 

Southern  Schools,  92 

Stampere,  Stampide,  238 

States,  39,  48,  139,  197,  208,  232 

Stregozzo,  Lo,  142 

Style,  6,  47 

Sulphur  calls,  78,  81,  83 
Sykes’  Colleftion,  89 

Table,  Chronological,  247 

of  monograms,  253 

Tarocchi,  of  Mantegna,  1 14 
Telegraph,  Daily,  24 

Van  der  Kellen,  201 
Van  Tol,  Portrait  of,  14,  15 
Vellum,  12 

Virgin,  Coronation  of,  79,  89 

Water  and  paper  marks,  32,  49,  257 
Wenzel  von  Olmirtz,  print  by,  I 
Woman’s  Book  (Berchem),  42 
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